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NEW YORK TIMP: 


MAY 1 3 1966 


o is settling over Amer- 
ica. It goes det down! ere is a feeling that we 
are undergoing a moral shrinkage in the eyes of the 
world community. - 

The bigness of our history seems to have been 
interrupted. The large image of America created by 
our past seems less clear than it was only a short while 
ago. And we are sensing a mood of disconnection— 
disconnection between what we stand for and what 
we do; disconnection between ourselves as individuals 
and those who speak and act for us as a nation. 


It is natural for Americans to think of their country. 
as a prime source of stability-and responsibility in the iY 
world. We have traditionally interposed ourselves against: 


hotheads and bullies in the international arena. We have 
denounced aggressors, instituted action to stamp out brush 
firés, and called for a code of responsible behavior for 
nations. 

ciated the United States.from the action of Great Britain 
and France in the attack on Suez. He properly declared 
that the United States could not observe a double standard 
in its foreign policy. We could not approve in our friends 
_ that which we denounced in. our foes. World law meant 
obligations binding on all. This was the position we took 


when we went before the United Nations and supported 


‘the resolution against our friends. 

Another question of right and wrong has now come 
up—but this time we ourselves are wrong. 

We dispatched jet planes on military reconnais- 
sance over Russian territory. In doing so, we took appal- 
ling risks. . ' 

‘The main danger of nuclear war today comes not 
'- from a definite policy by any nation to launch such a’ wat, 
but from an act of carelessness or a hideous miscalculation. 

An alien military reconnaissance plane taking 
photographs over ay country — whether the Soviet 
Union or the United States or Great Britain or Pakistan 
or India or whatever — is a specific and volatile act ‘of 
provocation that could ignite the war fuses. Our armed 
forces are constantly monitoring their radar screens 


and are prepared immediately to send jet planes ‘in the . 


direction of the Soviet Union if we should see any possible 
hostile object. Thus, precisely the same violation -we com- 
mitted, if carried on against us, would trigger our swiftest 
retaliatory measures. 


In any case, the plane incident is at the opposite 
end from the code of responsible international behavior 
and world law advocated by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. It creates a strange atmosphere for a meeting 
of heads of government called for the purpose of reducing 
world tensions. It gives world Communism its biggest 
propaganda boost in many years. It puts us in a harsh and 
damaging light before the world’s peoples, whose good 
will and respect are more vital to our security than any 
reconnaissance photographs or even stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs. 

Only a week ago the President sought to dramatize 
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for the nation the importance of maintaining a human 
fund of good will and respect, in connection with his pro- 
posals for economic aid. But we can’t place a high value 
on world opinion about our economic policies and then 


disregard that same world opinion about our military .. 


policies. 

Just as disturbing as the incident itself was the 
manner of our response. When it was announced that an 
American plane had been shot down, we made a false 
explanation that the plane had wandered off its course, 
and that the pilot had perhaps been in a daze. (If this 
Statement had been true, consider its implications along- 
side the recent proposal by American military officials to 
keep hundreds of bombers in the air on a round-the-clock 
basis, fully loaded with nuclear explosives and within 
ready striking distance of the Soviet Union.) 

‘Meanwhile, by way of compounding the damage, 
several Washington sources were quoted as saying that 
our only mistake was that we were caught. This is a curious 
definition of morality to come from a capital that only 
recently was making headlines with its investigation of 


tigged TV quiz shows. 
An equally astounding comment was that, if only © 


the pilot had chosen to go down with his ship, instead of 
bailing out, the United States might have been spared the 
embarrassment represented by the Soviet ability actually 
to produce the captain of the American plane. In other 


words, we are now calling on our: soldiers to give their’ 


lives, not to serve our honor or our freedom, but to spare 
us the indignity of being caught in a lie. 

In any event, the sense of fright and shock felt by 
the world over the incident was not allayed when it was 


_ demonstrated that the initial American explanation was 


untrue. In this connection, one thing is clear: the American 
people have not given leave to their government or any 
branch thereef to speak falsely-in our name or make us 
look like fools. a 

Most serious of all is the later statement that the 
reconnaissance one thousand miles inside the Soviet Union 
was carried out without knowledge of the White House 
or the State Department. What it means is that not all the 
major decisions having to do with war and peace are being 
made by those who are constitutionally entrusted with the 


responsibility. It means that the military has arrogated to 


itself powers intended for the President-and the Congress. 

No one doubts that the American military was at- 
tempting to serve the national security ‘as it sees it. The 
location of our missile bases is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. We live in an open society. But very little is known 
about the Soviet bases. And there. is the fear of surprise 
attack. It was for the purpose of reducing this danger, it is 
now Officially stated, that the reconnaissance flights were 
authorized. - 

The danger, however, of a surprise attack against 
us may proceed more out of jitters caused by high-flying 
planes where they shouldn’t be than by inadequate intelli- 
gence. Moreover, the best pictures in the world will not 
tells us whether the Soviet is about to spring a surprise 
attack — any more than Soviet pictures of American mili- 
tary sites can tell them when our bombers will go into 
operation. Only a knowledge of ‘intentions can provide 


An editorial from' the forthcoming May 21st issue of SATURDAY REVIEW ... Published as a public service. 


_ tempers, *, 


> for 
on Sense 


adequate information about lightning attack. The princi- 
pal value of mapping is that it provides knowledge about 
what targets to hit. The Soviet knows this; we know this: 
other countries know this. -@ f 
Meanwhile, the gravity of the situation has not . 
produced in either government an appropriately sober 
recognition of the perils involved. Mr. Khrushchev puts a 
nuclear chip on his shoulder and says the Soviet may bomb 
bases from which our planes took off. Not to be outdone, 
the United States says it may continue its provocative 
flights and come to the defense of countries in which we 
maintain bases. The distance between nuclear threats and. 
nuclear horror grows shorter by the minute. a 
.Ultimatums and counter-ultimatums will not save 
the peace, but common sense may. If we are really serious 


about wanting to reduce or eliminate the danger of a os 


Soviet surprise attack, we should vigorously pursue the 
new Soviet offer to disarm. Instead of locating Soviet rocket 
Sites, we ought to be locating the true nature of the Soviet _ 
intentions. At long last the Soviet claims it is now willing 
to accept inspection and controls as part of a comprehen- 
sive disarmament plan. _ 

If we can get the Soviet to give up its capacity. to 
wage surprise: attacks, this will contribute much more to 
our security than a gallery of photographs showing every: 


military installation in the Soviet Union. And if the Soviet 


offer to submit to controls is just a propaganda maneuver, — 
it will be easy enough for us to unmask it as such. We can _ 
make counterproposals to give the United Nations the 
specific machinery for carrying out a program of effective 
disarmament under enforceable safeguards, — . 


Let’s test the policies of the Russians and not their 

Here we get to the heart of the matter. The Atomic 
Energy Commission and certain military officials have 
made it clear that they are opposed: to any program of 
disarmament—even if we could get the Russians to agree 
to everything we asked. One thing is certain, however. We 
are not going to get others to submit to controls and turn 
in their hardware unless we are prepared to do the same. 

‘The result is an American policy of uncertainty and 
drift. The President speaks on a plane of important prin- 
ciple; but major parts of the government go off in entirely 
different directions and act in violation of those principles. 


Hence, the present feeling of uneasiness in the 
nation, the feeling that things are going against the Amer- 
ican grain. For when we lose ground in world opinion, we 
lose vital security. What does a nation do when it is wrong? 
The answer need not be obscure. We can admit it and 
face up to it. We can act promptly and resolutely to guard 
against a recurrence. And we can do the things that can 
restore both our pride and oué station in the world, _ 

We can identify ourselves mightily with the big 
ideas that are directed to the control of force in the worid, 
and not with the exercise of forcé. Ideas calling for.a United 
Nations with the responsible powers of world law. Ideas 
concerned with the development of the world’s resources 
for a more productive and: healthier human common- 


wealth. Ideas that serve freedom by dramatizing the moral 
imagination of free men. 


NorMaN Cousins, 


EDITOR / Saturday Review 


SERALD TRIBUNE 


flistory in the Making: A Review of 


Our Spy Planes Told a Lot.. . Khrushchev’s Sneers at Eisenhowe 


‘Vital’ Facts 
Given by U-2s 


Our reconnaissance 


much we found out. 


The story was told by Secre- 
tary of Defense Thomas S. Gates 
jr. in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign’ Relations Commit~ 
tee. The inquiry about the U-2 
episode was conducted behind 
closed doors, but parts of the 
testimony were made public 


after having been censored. 


By means of the reconnais- 
Sance flights, which have been 
going on for four years, the 


United States found out about: 


' Soviet atomic weapons. Mis- 
Siles and missile bases. Location 
of war planes. Submarine pro- 
duction. Special weapons storage. 


Anti-aircraft emplacements. 
“These were all types 


in formulating our 
programs.” 


Censored though they were, 
Gates’ disclosures lent credence 


fo reliable reports in Washing- 
ton to the effect that the Soviet 
Union had received a big scare 
about its missile-launching sites. 
The Russians were amazed and 
alarmed about the photographic 
film captured with the U-2. 

In fact, they were so alarmed, 
according to the reports, that 
they are going to the great 
expense of moving missile bases 


Herald Tribune—Warman 
Thomas S. Gates jr., Secre- 
" tary of Defense. 


to places undiscovered by the 
now abandoned U-2 flights. The 
cost of relocation may run to 
the Russian equivalent of half 
2 billion dollars. 


Gates’ Alert 


Secretary of Defense Gates 
told the Senate inquiry that so 
far as he knew there never was 

-any Administration discussion 
of discontinuing the U-2 flights 
‘as the date for the summit 

7 conference approached. Both he 
and Secretary of State Herter 
knew about the U-2 overflight 
Program in general, but not 

a necessarily about any individual 

™ flight. 

Gates and Herter and other 
high. officials were present when 
the decision was taken to admit 
that the downed U-2 in Russia 
Was an espionage plane; also 
the decision that President Ei- 
senhower should take responsi- 
. bility. Gates said the decision 
was unanimous. 

' The Secretary was questioned 
about the world-wide American 
military alert he ordered on 
Sunday night, May 15, just be- 
fore the scheduled start of the 
summit conference next day. 
‘Some critics have questioned 
that order as contributing to 
the wrecking of the conference 
by Premier Khrushchev. 

But Gates said he knew of 
Khrushchev’s decision to tor- 
. pedo the conference before he 
-ordered the alert. He regards 
his action as “prudent,” “prop- 
er,” and “absolutely essential.” 

Asimilar communications alert 


od 


Aw 


exercise had been ordered last 


Wednesday night. It called for 
“a little increase in the degree 
. Of readiness” in our armed 
- forces,. said Gates. 


‘Dulles in Secret 


Blankets were hung at the 
doors of the Senate Foreign 
‘Relations Committee room to 
muffle the sound of voices when 

1A sDulles, director of the 
‘Central Intelligence Agency, tes- 
‘tified about the U-2 spy plane. 
The room already had been in- 
spected by electronic devices to 
make sure it wasn’t “bugged.” 
“ Dulles testified for five and 
one-half hours, and not a word 
of his testimony was released to 
the public. The Senators did not 
even receive copies of his formal 
opening statement, as they cus- 
tomarily do with all other wit- 
hesses. His testimony was locked 
‘up in committee files, and the 


_Stenolype tapes were burned. 
. Another witness before th 


flights 
over the Soviet Union by U-2 
high-flying planes were vastly 
more productive of information 
than has been generally realized 
in this country. Even the Rus- 
sians were astonished at how 


of 
vital information,” Gates said. 
“These results were considered 
military 


5 1960 
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Karachi | 


British Bet Bill 
| Stuns Archbishop 


One provision of the new bet- 
ting bilt before the British 
House of Lords §llows book-~. 
makers’ runners operate in 
“premises where pbople work.” 

The Archbishop fof Canter- 
bury, Dr. Geoffre Fisher, is 
the top prelate in 
of England. His h 
toric Lambet its 
grounds are cottages Where peo- 
ple’ work. 

The Archbishop rdge in 
House of Lords, we§ring his 
white robe, and asked to be as- 
sured that bookies would not 
operate in Lambeth Palace. 

He got a reply that was 
double talk. It indicated that 
bookies could operate there pro- 
vided they wandered about. 
They could not operate at a set 
place amounting to an office. 


the 


Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was Dr. Hugh L, Dryden, 
Deputy Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. It appeared that the 
ill-fated U-2 flight was nomi- 
nally under the N. A. S. A., but 
was in reality part of the opera- 
tion, of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The false information 
first given out about the downed 
U-2 plane was obtained by Dry- 
den from the C. I. A. 


Soviet .Warnin 

The warnings of Premier Khru- 
shchev that the Soviet Union 
might attack foreign bases har- 
boring American U- -planés 
were vague. Now they have been 
Spelled out. cae 


The Order for attack has been 
given, according tn an announce- 
ment by Marshal Rodion yY. 
Malinovsky, the saturnine De- 
fense Minister who accompanied 
Khrushchev to the summit con- 
ference that never was. His 
words in a Moscow speech were: 
“I have given the order to the 
commander of rocket forces 
directing him to deliver a blow 
against bases from which air- 
Planes take off with the aim of 
violating our borders.” 

Learning of the _ bellicose 
Speech, Sen. George D. Aiken, 
R., Vt. commented: “The first 
rocket té fall on the soil of our 
allies would be the signal for a 
rain of rockets on Russia.” 


Rude Khrushchev 


Prime Minister Khrushchev 
found occasion to take more 
cracks at President Eisenhower 
in a Moscow press conference 
Friday. 

“When the President is no 
longer President,” said Khru- 
shchev, “the best job we could 
offer him here would be as head 
of a children’s home. We are 
sure he would not harm chil- 
dren. But to have such a man 
as the head of a great nation 
is dangerous.” 


At another point Khrushchev 
said Eisenhower was “completely 
lacking in will power,” but that 
did not excuse him from sur- 
rounding himself with men such 
as Vice-President Nixon and 
Secretary of State Herter, 

Another Khrushchev - slur: 
“Eisenhower's Presidency will 
come to be known as a dark 
period in the history of the 
United States and the world.” . 

Evidently Khrushchev is wag- 
ing a campaign to discredit Ei- 
senhower as a free world leader 
and isolate this country from its 
allies. Another thing he said was 
that Eisenhower told him he 
feared and opposed the unifica- 
tion of Germany. “Absolutely 
untrue,” said the White House. 
There was no comment on 
Khrushchev’s other, more per- 
sonal remarks. 
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The reason for Khrushch ~’s 
7 Raps 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JOURNEY TO ASIA—S 
than 22,000 miles, his longest tri 
away about two weeks. The map is an orthographic projection, 
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Herald Tribune map by Charles Kavenagh 


tarting next Sunday, he will travel more 
p as President, almost all the way in his jet plane. He will be 
a global view that gives a better 
tion. 


Rioters’ Sign in Tokyo: ‘Ike, Don’t Come’ 


Unfeazed by Russia’s withdrawal of its 
invitation to visit, President Eisenhower 
will leave next Sunday for a trip to the 
Far East. Under the original plan, before 
the uproar over the U-2 spy plane, Eisen- 
hower was to have been a guest of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev from June 10 through 
June 19. But this trip went down t?te. 
drain at the behest of Khrushchev. 

Now the President’s Far Eastern trip will 
allow him to visit more friendly nations. 
On the way he will pay calls on our 
“newest states, Alaska and Hawaii. Travel- 
ing aboard his jet airplane, Eisenhower 
will go to the Philippine Islands, which 
had not been on the original schedule. 

Then he will spend a night at Taig 
Formosa, also an addition to the teug 
the way to Japan, he will make a bri 
in Okinawa, the largest United i 
the Far East. Four days are 
to Tokyo, with an excur 


Korea. 
Two or three days 


rest in Honolulu on the way home, with a 
return to Washington< about June 26. 

The President’s visit to Japan is compli- 
cated by the recent outbursts of protest 
against ratification of the new mutual 
defense treaty with the United States. The 
latest development is the decision of the 


Press conference was to explain 
his latest disarmament Propo- 
sals made the day before. He 
had intended them for the Paris 
summit meeting. 


The new plan was a re- 
arrangement of the three stages 
of disarmament that Khru- 
shchev proposed last. September, 
He put the steps in different 
order. As a beginning he called 
for “the prohibition and de- 
struction under international 
control of military rockets, war 
planes, surface naval vessels 
and submarines, artillery capa- 
ble of firing nuclear shells and 
other means of delivering to the 
target weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and also with the liquida- 
tion of all military bases on 
foreign territories.” 

Russia has been trying for 
years to get United States mili- 
tary bases abroad liquidated. It 
is scarcely conceivable that the 
United States would pull its 
troops and planes out of Europe 
and other foreign parts as part 
of a beginning step in disarma- 
ment. Nor is it easy to picture 
us destroying warships, bomber 
planes and missile installations 
as a beginning phase, 


Writes Democrats 

Delving deeper into United 
States politics, Khrushchev 
chimed in with a letter to four 
Democratic leaders who had 
written him on the eve of the 
summit conference break - up 
urging that it be carried on. For 
the most part his letter harped 
on his same old theme that the 
United States, not the Soviet 
Union, was responsible for tor- 
pedoing the summit, 

The Khrushchev letter went 
to Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright. The comment 
from Johnson was that the So= 
viet Premier was trying to divice 
the American people, but that 
he wouldn’t get anywhere, 

‘What Khrushchev said was: 
“We know that there are t 0 
major political parties in your 
country but the foreign policy of 
the U.S. A. is said to be biparti- 
San. It is difficult for us to 
fully understand it, it is your 


known, do not interfere in t 


States. 


Socialist party Representatives in the Die 


either lead to the overthrow 
Nobusuke Kishi’s governmey 


age Signs saying “Ike, 


don’t come,” and “Down with Kishi. dog 
of America.” It was a new wave of student 
protest against the visit of Eisenhower and 
the partly ratified treaty with the United 


Some of the students broke into the 
grounds of the official residence of Premier 
Kishi and in the course of being evicted 


got into a rock-throwing battle with club- 


tries.” Then he added that po- 
litical parties should be judged 
“by their readiness to really 
pursue the policy of peace and 
peaceful co-existence of states 
with different social - economic 
systems.” 


SEATO is six years old. The 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, which is somewhat com- 
parable to NATO in Europe, held 
its first meeting in Washington, 
a long way from home, last 
week. 

Australia and New Zealand 
sent their Prime Ministers to 
Washington for the meeting, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand sent their Foreign 
Ministers. 7 

They heard grim warnings 
from President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon regarding 
the warlike tendencies of Com- 
munist China. On Red China, 
Nixon said: 

“As recently as two months 
before the summit conference, 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung caused 
to be published throughout the 
country his thinly veiled sugges- 
tions that rather than fearing 
an atomic war, a third world 
war might assure his ultimate 
goal of a Communist. world.” 

By contrast, Nixon said Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s words since 
the sunken summit have been 
“bellicose, intemperate and ill- 
mannered. But his deeds have 
been restrained.” 

Secretary of State Herter de- 
clared his belief that Red China 
now aims at absorbing smaller 
nations along its borders and 
the neutralization of Japan. He 
did not mention names of coun- 
tries, but the little Indochinese 
Kingdom of Laos is considered 
particularly vulnerable to ag- 
gression, direct or indirect. 


Rhee to Hawaii 


Back in 1913 Syngman Rhee 
fled from his homeland of Korea 
to escape persecution by the 
Japanese conquerors. He went to 
Hawaii, living there in exile, 
later living in Washington, al- 
ways working for the freedom 
of his country. 

At the close of World War II, 


and became its President. Last 


internal affair, and we, as nega returned in triumph to Korea 
he 


internal affairs of o*.cer coungd 


April 26 he was_forded out of 


swinging police. At least twenty students 
were cut, bruised or bleeding. 

The feeling in Washington was that 
Eisenhower could not call off his visit to 
Japan, despite the risks of demonstrations 
against him. To do so would be to risk the 
overthrow of the Kishi government and 
the rejection of the security treaty. 


office after a series of violent 
anti-government riots, mainly 
engineered by students. In the 
background was the dictatorial 
nature of Rhee’s rule. In the 
foreground geed 
ion in which Rhee 
and his so-called Liberal party 
resorted to intimidation to keep 
the regime in power, 

Last week, forty-seven years 
after his first. exile in Hawaii, 
Rhee once again sought solace 
there. Now eighty-five, he and 
his Austrian-born wife flew to 
Honolulu in a chartered plane 
paid for by Hawaii’s colony of 
Koreans. 

They said it was merely a 
matter of recuperation for Rhee, 
who was tired. Others thought 
that it was a flight into exile. 


Purge in ‘Turkey 
The purge in Turkey conduct- 
ed by the military group that 


“Herald Tribune—UPI 
Gen. Cemal Gursel, Premier 
of Turkey after the coup,: 
presiding over his first 
Cabinet meeting. 


seized power took on increasing 
proportions. 

The leader of the revolution, 
Gen. Cemal Gursel, assumed the 
title of Premier, and still prom~- 
ised to hold free elections. 

But the majority Democratic 
party headed by the ousted Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes won't 
have much material to work 
with by the unspecified time for 
the elections. Gursel arrested 


not only Menderes # 1d President 


National 9% ngs 


That Lack Words 


Two countries on the Per- 
sian Gulf have national an- 
thems with no words at all. 
Bahrein’s song has forty notes 
in seven bars. Qatar has thirty- 
five notes in eleven bars. All 
wordless. 

This and other odd informaz- 
tion is in a new book published 
in London, entitled “National 
Anthems of the World.” It tells 
how Nepal has managed to get 
the name of its. king into its. 
song: 


“May glory crown you, cour- 
ageous sovereign. you, 

“The gallant Nepalese, 

“Sri Pansh Maharajadhiraja, 

“Our glorious ruler.” 


Longest national anthem dis- 
covered was Greece’s, which at 
last count had 158 verses. 


Celal Bayar but also more than 
400 Deputies in the Parliament 
—almost every one of the Demo- 
cratic party representation. 

The new regime in Turkey 
accused its predecessor of hav- 
ing committed atrocities by 
killing students demonstrating 
against Menderes and hiding 
their bodies. Diplomatic esti- 
mates in Ankara were that 
twenty or twenty-five students 
were killed, 

All of them will be put on 
trial, Gursel announced. The 
charges against them will be 
“very, very severe,” and if they 
are found guilty of subversive 
activities contrary to the con- 
stitution, the penalty could be 
death. 

Probably the most hated man 
in the Menderes regime purged 
himself. He was the Minister of 
the Interior, Namik Gedik, 
forty-nine. As head of Turkey’s 
internal security forees, he di- 
rected the state police, who 
aroused public anger by using 
tear-gas bombs and pistol fire to 
quell the student demonstrations 
of last month. 

Along with numerous other 
people prominent in the Men- 
deres regime, Gedik was ar- 
rested. One night last week he 
shouted “Ya Allah! (which 
might be translated, “Oh God!”) 
and jumped through the glass 
of a closed window to his death 
four floors below, 


Court Gil Ruling 


A case involving potentially 
billions of dollars has been in 
the Supreme Court on and off 
for more than a decade. Few 
cases in recent times have been 
more complicated. 

The basic question is: Who 
owns the rights to the rich oil 
deposits under the water off the 
shores of states? Ten years ago 
the Supreme Court said the Fed- 
eral government had paramount 
rights to Submerged coastal 
lands. Three years later Con- 
gress passed a law giving states 
ownership of offshore lands. But 
how far off? 

Congress hedged on that cru- 
cial question, passing the buck 
to the Supreme Court. Last week 
the court handed down what 
Justice Harlan called “a shock- 
ingly long opinion’—really a set 
of different opinions—that took 
eighty-one pages, 

The gist of it all was that two 
States, Texas and Florida, came 
off triumphant. They can dig for 
oil, gas and other resources for 
ten and one-half miles off their 
shores in the Gulf of Mexico. 
That is, they. get the revenue 
from leasing privileges to pri- 
vate concerns. 

Three states came off second 
best, Louisiana, Alabama and 
Mississippi. Their offshore rights 
extend only three and one-half 


miles, the cc rt ruled. Lowisianra 
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is the big loser. 
oil wells are i 
coast, a great many of them 
more than three and one-half 
miles off. Texas has only six. 

The wells now in production 
were leased out by the Depart- 
ment of Interior, which has 
amassed royalties of more than 
$300 million. The money is held 
in escrow pending final decision. 
The Supreme Court decision 
probably is final, but fot neces- 
Sarily so, because Congfess could 
get back into the thafny situa- 
tion if it is bold enough. 


To simplify a high complex 
legal tangle, this is #he reason 
why the Supreme urt gave 


Florida and Texas thfee leagues 
offshore (ten and one-half 
miles) and the other states only 
three and one-half miles: Both 
the winning states provided in 
their constitutions that their 
sovereignty extended three 


leagues out, and these constitu-: 
tions were approved by Con-. 


gress. No such provision was 
inclyfed by the three losing 


Theses Close 


New York’s Great White Way 
was the Great Dark Way for the 
first time in forty-one years. All 
the Broadway legitimate thea- 
ters went dark Thursday eve- 
ning. The preducers said it was 
a strike by Actors’ Equity. The 
actors said it was a lockout by 
the producers. 


Anyway, twenty-two Broad- 
way plays closed, putting 750 
actors and actresses out of work, 
not to mention 4,000 stagehands, 
electricians, ete. Movies and off- 
Broadway plays were not af- 
fected. 


The producers stood to lose 


$100;000 a night. And some 20,900 : 


playgoers, many of whom had 
tickets in advance, were left to 
find some other form of enter- 
tainment. The actors will receive 
from Equity $10 for each per- 
formance missed—a small sum 


Herald Tribune—uPtT 


The night the theaters 
closed: Jan Canada, of 
“West Side Story,” one of 
the many at Actors’ Equity 
headquarters, 


that probably won’t be collected — 


by out-of-work big stars such as 
Mary Martin, Jackie Gleason 


and Ethel Merman, the thtee 


highest paid. 


The last time Broadway thea- 
ters went dark was in 1919, when 
Actors’ Equity managed to close : 


thirteen of twenty-three thea- 
ters in a successful bid for union 
recognition. : 
Principal Equity demand new 
was for a pension plan to he 
financed by a producers’ contri- 
bution of 1 per cent of a show’s 


weekly payroll. The preducers - 


balked at this because they 
feared they would have to ex- 
tend the pension principie to 
other unions with which they 
deal. The producers did, how- 
ever, offer to start contributions 
one year after a pension plan 
was put into effect. 

The actors also wanted mini- 


mum pay increased from $103.50 | 


to $115 a week. They asked more 
rehearsal and road show pay 
and more out-of-city living ex- 
penses. The producers made 
lower offers. They contended 
that rising costs already were 
pushing theater tickets up to 
heights that threatened the 
success of the stage. 

The black-out began Wednes- 
day with only the theater that 
housed “The Tenth Man.” Ac- 
tors’ Equity did not acknowledge 
a strike, but just a union meet- 
ing of that cast. The Strategy 
was to bring about similar 
close-downs of other theaters 
on a scattered basis. The pro- 
ducers, banded together in the 


League of New York Theaters, - 


contended that a strike against 
one was a strike against all, so 


ose fre 9 i115, 
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When. the Russians shot down Se ieee 
observation plane far inside#heir frontiers on 
May 1 they inflicted on the United States a ost! 
diplomatic defeat. In the Cold War the gui tEy 
person is the one who gets caught-——a Soviet spy 
on our soil, an American aviator in Russian air. 
Worse yet is the melancholy eviden “tint our 
right hand in.Washington did not Any \ 
left hand in Turkey or Pakistan was (OE. 
It is time to ask what the Cold Waggon 
surface and underneath the surface | “inthe 
air), is really like, wher : 
‘ what we can do about it. Time hurries. It is only 
seven days to the projected date of the suntinlt 
conférence. 3 


I 
Competition at Two Levels ... 

For the past decade and a half the C 
has proceeded consistently on the twode 
public. and the, clandestine. _ Overtly. eagh "sic 
iiaiitains large:armies equipped with tHe most 
destructive weagons known to inoderfi science. 
Each side wageg open. propaganda war ‘by words 
disseminated thyaggh.every medium of communi- 
cation-and by deé@g<sincluding victories in sports - 
competitions andiga ge rece for space—intended 
to show the gre@igrigs.and beneficence of each 
side. Finally, thergag: canomic struggle with 
its two aspects, one revolving about the standard 
of performance demonstrated by each nation’s 
economy at home and.the other centering about | 
‘competitive forays inte: individual commodity 
‘markets or in winhing ‘economic and political 
_positions in under-developed countries. 

What the plane incident did was to bring into 
the center of the stage the usually unpublicized 
underground e. Each side is omnivorously 
hungry for information about the other. To get 
that..information: secret agents are employed, 
telephone wires are tapped, radio communications 
are recorded, radar screens are watched intently, 
planes violate nwtional poundaries, “fishing ves- 
sels” show up at the,gther side’s naval maneuvers, 
citizens of the :ather’side are corrupted through 
every. available’ means from ideological. perstia~ 
sion to bribery and blackmail. Each side engages 
in activities as varied.as operating radio stations 
that pretend to -be something other: than what 
they really are to smuggling prohibited literature 
into the enemy camp. 


In the underground struggle the Seviet Union ‘ 
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coon lhe: 


eontrary iasl Saturday notwithstandizg, the 
pacord shows that no consideration of morals or 
ethics stops Soviet, intelligence, agdeven murder 
.-intluding ‘that of many individuals besides the 
‘late Leon Trotsky—is considered permissible. 

The “#Mirmiitary. discipline normel for all 
Soviet citizens. means that every such citizen 
abroad is-an actual or potential intelligence 
‘agent. The Commiifaist parties in the free world, 
as much, past expéfience has: shown, are fifth 
columns whose members and sympathizers ore 
‘ayailable for, and are used for, purposes ranging 
‘from information collection to overthrow of the 
legal government of their country. Numasraus 
Soviet spies: have been caught here and abroadin. 
the past“arid some of them are now in jails here. . 
The pilot of the U-2 plane downed by the Soviet 
Union.committed the same cardinal sin that they 
did—he got caught. 

But from the broader national point, there are 
otiier serious questions raised by the plane inci- 
dent." If Premier Khrushchev’s ~ccount of the 
plane’s mission is correct, then there was a seri- 
ous American intelligence failure committed in 
not appreciating that a plane engaged in such 
a mission could be detected and downed by Soviet 
weapons. ee a 

But even.more important, there was political 
stupidity involved. Intelligence activity is not an 
end in itsef but an arm of policy for serving the 
national interest... It-should have been obvious 
before the plane was sent that the timing of the 
mission=-two weeks before the summit confer- 
ence—was such that the probable gain in 
information could not possibly measure up to the 
probable loss should the mission miscarry. We 
have the right to expect that changes will be 
made which will prevent such gross miscalcula- 
tions again. , 


4 


Tl. 

Opportunity at Paris 

If .we cotisider the Paris cofileréfice as a game 
we will enter’ that meeting with a handicap 
because of the episode of Francis Gary Powers 
_and his plane. But the conference is not a.game. 
|When it is‘over the defeated players will not 
‘jump over the net and exchange handclasps with 
ithe victors. oe 

There can be Ho victory .in this. conference, any: 

| more than there could be in a shooting war. We: 
‘are not playing for diplomatic advantage. We are- 
| playing far: ature 0: pF 


f 


the future of civilization. We ‘place 
on the green cloth of the conference table all 
the cities of men, all the cultural and material 


has many advantages and almost certainly car- wealth of’our fathers, all the hope, the beauty, 
ries on a much greater effort in terms of quantity the promise of modern life—and not just in our’ 
chan we.do.. Praag Khrushchev’s words to the own country but in the lends of cur allies and in 


the homes of our chief antagonist and his allies. 
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Mr. K. Thunders on the Left 


premier Khrushchev waited four days to tell 
the world that Russian gunners had Bboi. sown 
an American: plane with what Foreign Minister 
Gromyko subsequently defined as a “remarkable 
rocket.” Mr. Khrushchev dig got. in the interim 
publicly address questions to any American air 
base in Turkey or elsewhere or to Washington. 
He did.aat.say what had happened to the pilot 
of the lost plane. He did not explain why it was 
necessary to shoot down a plane when it could 
easily have been forced down if it were over 
Russian territory. : ‘ 

Mr. Khrushchev saved this disclosure for a 
speech he was making before the Supreme Soviet, 
which is Russia’s make-believe parliament. He 
milked the episode of all.its possible propaganda 
value for..Bussia,.for the satellite states, for 
-neutral nations and for our smaller and relatively 
weak allies. He conveyed the impression that an 
accidental violation of Russian air rights by an 
unarmed plane, piloted by a civilian, was one of 
a scries of “aggressive acts” by the United States 
against his. country. 

To say that he misrepresented the facts, as far 
as we know them, is a mild form of statement. 
He said that the plane had no identification signs, 
although the only plane missing last Sunday was 
plainly marked with the insignia of the National 
‘Acronautics and Space Administration. He hinted 

--surely not for consumption among people who 
can and do read the world’s newspapers—“that 
the American militarists decided to act independ- 
‘ently, as did the Spanish military junta which 
rose up against the legal Spanish Government.” 
The spectacle of the National, Aeronautics and 
Space Administration ,marching on the White 
House or the Capitol is indeed an appalling one. 
If the widely traveled Mr. Khrushchev were to 
fall into this error the spectacle would be baffling 
and ominous. 

Of course Mr. Khrushchev is not falling into 
any error, except as he overestimates the cred- 
ulousness of the Western populations or under- 
estimates their firmness in, a time of stress. Mr. 
Khrushchev is talking for effect. Since Mr. Khru- 
shchev is not too restrained to suggest that Pres- 
ident Hisenhower might lie about the necessity of 
going home early from the Paris conference, we 
need not be too restrained to suggest that some- 
times Mr. Khrushchev tells a fib. 
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The truth, as even Mr. Khrushchev would not 
deny, is that as long as we have a cold war and 
frontiers which conceal highly prized secretsthere 
will be occasional trouble in the air. Boundary 
bines can easily be overshot when one is ten miles 
‘up. The cure for the situation that has cost, this ' 
country ten or more planes. during the last four. 
years is relaxation of international tensions and 


lan agreement to exchange pertinent information 
Mr. Khrushchev’s 


as a prelude to disarmament. 
remarks on Thursday, and the sneering warning 
with which Foreign Minister Gromyto followed 
them up yesterday, will not relax international 
‘tensions and will not contribute £4 the success of 
the coring summit conference. : 
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‘Behind Khrushchev’ s Wrath 


Last Friday the Mexican Government finally 


‘veleased the man whe calls himself, Jacques Mor- 


nard. This is the killer who twenty, years ago 


} e as fi , Mos. 
cow ‘agent. sent by Stalin’ to murdey, Fee TO, 0 
the Bolshevik Revolution who had Joatith 2 cremi- 
lin power struggle. If any doubt of: this remaixed, 
it was dispelled last Friday when” ‘the “killer 

walked out of jail with a diplomatic passport 
from Communist Czechoslovakia and, accompa- 
nied by two Czech diplomats, boarded a plane 
with Prague as his finat destination. | 

All this is worth bearing in mind as we ponder 
the. situation created by the. latest. Khrushchev 
outburst yesterday with regard.te the American 
plane he says. wag shot down over. his” ‘country. 
The facts about the plane have ‘been stated 
quite differently in Washington and. “Moscow and 
no doubt will be a matter of continued discussion 
and argument for some time to come. Byt what- 
aver the facts, the more important question re- 
yaains of why Premier Khrushchey ch chose su 


radically to worsen the. international SiLustion' 


virtually on the eve of the synnmit’ ‘meeting. 
fEvery informed person knows that espioauge 
of various sorts is: common in the relations 
among the powers. .Some j ‘azo Premier 
Khrushchey. twitted the “head. four Central 
Intelligence Agency, Allen Dulles, by saying thal 
he reads many of the same documents Mr. Dulles - 
reads, The history of Soviet intelligence activity 


a 


against the free world. fills Wai unsavory voi-. 


umes. During the past decade and a half we 
have learned of the Soviet spy network in 
anada exposed by former Soviet. Embassy at- 
iache Igor, Goysenko, of the theft of atomic 
secrets by. rings in which such figures as Klaus 
Wuchs—now occupying a high scientific post in 
Kast Germany— and Bruno Pontecoryo-—now' 
an honored scientist in the Soviet Union-——played 
roles. Saviet espionage agents are to be found 
everywhere in Ahe free, world, even in such a 
peaceful and neutralist country as Burma where 


PUBL ISHED BVERY DAY. IN sue Ye one 


‘wormed his way ‘Into the confidence of Leon . 
Trotsky and then ended the latter’s life “with axe 
‘blows on the head. For two decades’ ‘the ‘world: 
has been reasonably sure the killer 
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Premier Khrushchev knows all this end there- 
fore his decision to use ‘the plane incident-—what- 
ever the facts—to worsen tfe international sit-~ 
uation: Was a, Poeacee decision for whieh: political 
» the intelligence field 
sphe finally surrendered to 
* aste—probably shared 
8! volleagues—-for efforts 
sreement? Has he been 
to reach by. t disturbances in South 
Horea, South Afr ca, and Turkey, as well as by 
thé large anti- “nuclear Weapon demonstration in 
Britain, to feel that the West is weaker than he’ 
originally thought? 

Finally, has the past year’s improvement in 
the international situation stimulated demands 
for greater freedom and greater material welfare 
among his own people? It is in such questions 
that the answer must be sought for yesterday's 


these activities have recently been exposed by a , amazing performance. 


Soviet defactor. 
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For fear we must substitute peace of mind; for 
suspicion we must substitute a system of interna- 
tional relations under which confidence will be 
guaranteed for the overwhelming and ruinous 
confrontation of brute force we must substitute 
reason. This is the true American policy, this 
-and not the game of spies and conspiracies...» 

We have been farced into a.ruder coursé’by the 
announced eterminatiog “of the Comshinist 
world to prévail vér’ ‘the ‘iton-CommUfliat, “We 


ther. “Such is the.grim necessity that has 1gd ‘to 
an acknowledged thilitary preparedness that*bur- 
dens our economy, dnd to a usually unacknowl- 
edged maneuvering behind the scenes. 

We would abolish this necessity if we could. 


These past few. days have changed the mood in 
which we shall approach the summit conference, 
Berlin, Germany, disarmament, an atomic truce, . 
controls and inspections—these ‘are symhols of 
what is for us a quest for peace. | 

_ The plane episode has dramatized what should 
have been recognized all along: the tension along : 


the world’s principal frontiers is unspeakably 
dangerous. It ou 


ten ought to be the business of the 
Paris conference, and of other conferences that ‘ 
may succeed it, to reduce that tension. If this is 


what the Russians want they can have it. The 
West is ready, 
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peti ydo gh foo ge Bul howeve: this issue is settled, Mr. Herter’s, 
The Impasse of Mistrust’’ °.° * slatement still stands as sound palicy’ (1) since 
; / ; _ 1946 “the world has lived in a state of apprehen- 
With the renewal of naked threats of war that sion with respect to So viet. intentions”: (2) our 


he has made many times -hefore in. different lan- , open skies” and later inspection proposals have 
guage and in different ' direhmstances to the * been constantly rejected by the Soviet Union; - 
nations of the free world—especially the less - (3) it is “unacceptable that the Soviet political | 
powerful ones-—Premier Khrushchev is squeezing system should be given an opportunity to make 
with dangerous gusto every drop of psychological | Secret preparations to face the free world with 
advantage America’s latest intelligence fiasco has | the choice of abject surrender or nuclear destruc- 
thrust into his hands. He is riding the propaganda. | tion”; (4) we have-in the past and will continue 
offensive full speed ahead, and we can be sure ; “to. gather by every possible means the informa- 
that no momentum will be lost duting' the forth- ’ tion required to protect the United States and 
coming trial of the captured pilot. ; "the free World against slirprise attack”; (5) the 
Nor could he have been expected to miss the ex- wiiole incident should serve at Paris to underline 
traordinary opportunity we afforded him through ° thé importance of achieving “effective safe- 
a unique combination of bad policy, bad luck and guards” leading to disarmament. 
bad judgment. The bad policy was adopted with Starting from the “open skies" plan of 1955 
the decision to continue aerial reconnaissance of the accomplishment of mutual air and ground 
the Soviet Union tight up to ‘the ‘eve of the sum- inspection would eventually remove the need for 
mit; or perhaps it would bettindhé accurate to such reconnaissance forays as that of the downed 
describe it negatively, as thé failure to call off U-2. Until agreement ig reached we can leave no 
the reconnaissance flights difting the few weeks stone unturned to find out what is going on 
prior to May 16. The bad hick came, of course, inside Russia's borders, because we do not trust 
when that amazing reconnaissance plane, the Russian intentions. Because they do not trust 
(1-2, was forced down and-its pilot seized. The ours, they fear and suspect otir mutual-inspection 
‘ bad megment res. panier by the tbsur d tying Proposals. While this serious impasse leaves us 
and confused half-explanations on the par F ; an een 
the United States that followed Mr. Khrushchev‘s open tion St ee conto 2 importa ee 
disclosures—a degrading speptacla that was only to reach agrée- 
redeemed with Secretary Herter: metatement of a. limited inspec- 
the facts, in regard Both "to u delligencé of order to get this increasingly 
erations as such’ ard to the ulti ¢,Presidential ‘dangerous diplomatic struggle off dead center. 
responsibility for them. | ; y 
Theré“is no w8€"trying the dj 4 
that the United States’ and B 
other power on the face of the € 
learn by both overt and covert i ence opera- , 
tions what its potential enewmes are capable of 
and what they intend to do. Our ,sending high- 
4 the frontiers 


. 
iy 


piguise.the fact 
ia and every 
-attempts to 


waters; and Mr, Khrushehe 
shocking act of ageression” 
nth. degree. That does not 


cate political issue has thus been opened up be- . 
tween us and our allies, of which the dpposition 
in each country will of course take full advan- 
tage in an effort to embarrass the government. 
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Che Issue Is the Iran Curtain 


in the face of Premier Khrushchev’s camnaiei 
ia heat up £hé cold war atmosphere over ai: 
incident in rival espionage, President Eisenhower 
is making a valiant effort to keep world attentici. 
focused on the real issues of the day so that the 
work of safeguarding peace may proceed. These 
issues, aS he again outlined them in his press 
conference yesterday, -are controlled disarmi- 
mont, Germany and Berlin, and, as a problem 
suddenly most pressing, East-West relations, in 
which the Tron Curtain plays a decisive role. 

To cope with these issues the President. 
announced that he is going to the East-Wesi 
wummit meeting, beginning in Paris next Monday. 
and that he still plans to visit Soviet Russia, 
Japan and Korea. This dispels any doubts abou! 
his attendance at the summit. Moreover, far: 
from shirking the issue of the downed Americz!: 
reconnaissance plane, the President proposes ~:: 
use this very incident to challengé the Sovie'): 
io abolish the Iron Curtain as a major cause of 
suspicion and world tension. 

To this.end he will again propose his.\epen. 
skies” plan, which would open up Soviet Russia 
io the sdime kind ot aerial inspection’ which the 
West itself is willing to accept and thereby elim- 
inate the fear ofa surprise attack. . Until thistis 
done, he warned; tho.wnited States will continue 
its intelligence Wworkles @ cistastéfull but essential 
work, both ‘tO BETES TEee ils nation against an 
atone Poark-sale We Bud oe dever® any sSovie: 
attack om the Sheehy dptd: : oa, AS 

somewhat. along the: scam ihibes: the Presiden: 
also announced? that * “Movidk cotmervers. will he 
invited to attend. the np ufdergeutid explosions 
planned by the United Siaths. ‘Bhese explosions - 
are to be. part of the joint reseé¥th program to 
which the Soviets have agreed,:in order to find 
adequate means of detecting. untterground tests 

Unfortunately, even as the President spoke, 
Woreign Ministar.Gromyke,gnnotiiced in Moscow 
that the Boviets wHilweainereect the “open skies 
olan, as they. «High a0" R5, Ad thatSoviet skies 
“will remain closed.” Premdgedibrustichev’s latest 
contribution was to cast wéch dati. on the wis- 
dom of President: Eisetihower's. visit to Moscow 
as in effect-to qualify the invitation. As for the 
feiyned Soviel indignation 6véf' the American 
obsne, its real character is exposed by the Ameri- 
no photogre.pas of Soviet planes reconnoiterin: 
vop Western vases and by the arrest.ag spies o! 
wa Soviet Embassy members in Switzerland. 


=e 
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_The fervent sincerity with, which some. paive 
‘Americans have been publicly, beating their 


breasts because we have #ént reconnaissance ; 


planes across the Soviet Unions... Frontiers is 
matched by the nauseating hypocrisy with which 
Premier Khrushchev, who is not naive, has’ been 
castigating us for our “act of ageression.” 

The Americans should know, as Mr. Khru- 


shchev knows, that every nation in the world | 
attempts, in peace as well as in war, to learn; 


prime requisite. Above all,, it is not a question 
of morals, it is a matter of necessity. Let us 


have done with the.whimpering about espionage . 


being a departure “from the code of responsible 
international behavior” and look the facts in 
the face: it has been part of the code from the 
beginning of time and it will. be to the end. Un- 
acknowledged, yes;" ‘distasteful, as President 


Kisenhower observed; yes; dangerous, yes-—but - 


necessary and inevitable. ‘ 


What is not inevitable is that a. government ' 


should have been sqglumsy as ours was over 
this incident, not so much in the timing as in 
the handling of it when, the plane was downed. 
Even the wording of the first admission on Sat- 
urday, as approved by the President, was pe- 
culiarly inept. It was not until Secretary Her- 
ter’s statement Monday and the President’s on 
Tuesday that the matter has been put in perspec- 
tive. What is this perspective? | 

First of all it is Hot true, as has been alleged 
by the breast beatt¥s, that aerial reconnaissance 
over Russia is being defended,on moral grounds. 


{t is no more moral and no more immoral than: 


planting a spy in the Kremlin, or listening to a 
government telephone conversation between 
‘Moscow and Peiping. And, so far’as we under- 
stand their statements, neither the President nor 
the Secretary of State has raised the question. 
of morality in discussing Presidential directives 
“to gather by every possible means the informa- 
tion required to protect the United States and 
the free world against surprise attack.” 


, incident 
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We of the free world may indeed aave 4 
“Pearl Harbor complex” quite comparable to the 
‘security complex of the Russians. Both com- 
plexes are going to plague this earth until we 
and they agree to a disarmament and inspection 
system. Until we and they dogo, no responsible 
‘American ¢ould approve a willful refusal to take 
‘every possible unilateral measure “to lessen and 
to overcome,” in Mr. Herter’s words, “this dan- 

ger of surprise attack.” It wag able for 
‘our Government to have made the. stupid and 
Slatements ‘that were made in the first 
: incident; but it would be equally 
or. his stage to try to 
operations do 
“Gxist. 


 daYs ox, this 


admit that the reconnaissance flight was made 
“not as a preparation for war.’ It is perfectly 
natural that he is exploiting all the propaganda 
advantage possible out of our bad luck and bad 
judgment—but that does not mean that we must 
act as though we had been caught in the middle 
of a Czechoslovakia or a Hungary or 2 Korea. 
If we had found a Russian reconnaissance 

plane flying over the United States, we would 
doubtless have shot it down too—this is a risk 
inherent in espionage activity. The way to de- 

crease the tensions raised by this unfortunate 
ig to make progress toward disarma- 

ment and an end to nuclear testing; and for this 

we on our part must be,willing kovaccept risks 

just as we are willing to accept them when we 
end an unarmed ,reconngisnance.. plane high 
above the’ skies of Russia. 
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: 4, it is almost equally clear that the U-2 in: i- 
The Wrecker ' : “ i # dent itself could not. have been the actual reas. 3: 
for this extraordinary action. Granted taat tie 
security psychosis that has characterized Russia 
from Czarist days was wildly stimulated by the 
shooting down of an American plane 1,200 miles 
inside the Soviet borders, according to the 
Russian account, and by the capture of «an 
_American pilot “alive and kicking.” Granted 
that the initial comments of the United States 
Government only exacerbated the situation. It 
is still true that Mr. Khrushchev had long known 
of such flights—perhaps for three or four years 
. ~ahd had said nothing about them. It is still 
true that he knows the United States and every 
other power engages, if it can, in espiona-:e 
within the borders of all potential enemies, and 
that, as Mr. Macmillan pointed out, most eppin- 
nage activities involve “violation of national 
sovereignties.” It is still true that he knows of 
continuous Russian efforts to do exactly the 
same thing, as the President of Pakistan lacon- 
ically observed this week. It is still true that 


-The collapse of the summit talks before they {J 
had fairly begun is a deplorable turn of events, 
even to those of us who never expected momen+ 
tous settlements to result from it. Disruption of . 
the peaceful dialogué. between the Soviet 
and the Free World is an extremely serious mat- 
ter at any time, but especially so when it occurs 
in such thunderous cireumstances as those of the 
last few days. 

The extraordinary. feature about this confer- 
ence-that-never-had-a-chance is that. responsi- 
bility for its failure can be laid objectively, 
uniquely and unequivocally on one man and one 
nation, the very man and nation that have most 
loudly promulgated the idea of a “summit” as 
a panacea for the ills of humanity. The fascinat- 
ing and disturbing question that is today pla- 
guing every capital and every chancery of the’ 
free and uncommitted. worlds is: Why did Mr. 
Khrushchev deliberately assume the role of 


' ” 
MPECEEE a ae satellites will soon be opening the skies of all 

“That he did so is beyond any shadow of doubt. countries and, as General de Gaulle noted, the 
He opened the parleys with a passionately vio- newest Soviet satellite is actually crossing 
lent,-if utterly hypocritical, tirade against the France eighteen times a day. No, it is perfeci'y 
United States for having sent reconnaissance clear that the U-2 incident in and of itself did 
planes over the Soviet Union. He included in not Shock Mr. Khrushchev so severely as to im- 
this statement demands that the United States pel him to call off the conference. 
“condemn the inadmissible provocative actions”. : Fo ES ee 
of the Air Force, “refrain from continuing such What it did do, however, was to give him a 
actions” and “call. fo strict account those who golden opportunity to use it for all—and a god 
are directly guilty”’—an ultimatum that Mr. deal more than—it was worth us an excuse ‘o 
Khrushchev knew President Eisenhower could achieve that end. Mr. Khrushchev almost cer- 
not possibly accept in toto though its one key tainly came westward with no intention of enter- 
point, cessation of: the flights, had already been ing ‘into the summit talks; as President Eise:i- 
put into effect... hower concluded, it is apparent. that the Soviet 

Yet, even after the President. had informed Premier was “determined to wreck the Paris 
him that the flights “were suspended * * * and conference.” The reasons are of course nit. 
are not to be resuffied,”’ Khrushchev insisted on known, but they are not hard to surmise. 


publishing his own insulting statement accusing 
the President of making “treachery the basis of 
his policy toward the Soviet Union” and with- 
drawing his invitation to visit Russia next 
month. On top of all that, Mr. Khrushchev flatly 
refused to go on with the conference unless the 
other points of the ultimatum were also accepted 
bythe United States. Nothing could be clearer 
than his desire to wash out the parley, which 
he himself described in his statements as now 
“a-useless waste of time.” 
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li the first place, it as evident that tor the 
pausi. two or three months the Russians have 
been coming to the codnclusign. that they were 
uot going to be able to achjeve in Paris their 
zoals on. Berlin, i. e., an “acco imodation” that: 
would result! in. the: lose ‘#2 BALA for the Free. 
World. - They deduced this from strong Amer- 
ican statements earlitr this year, and presum- 
ably confirmed it WAtH'S ht svisit of a high 
Soviet official to Wa _if'they were not 
going to be able,t¢ acidve: th Fs in goal at 
the summit on tHeif tePnis,? ezthe sum- 
mit—especially ag the U-2 h a won- 
derful opportuniigf to. ni He i de the 
United States? *° 

But there mié?hi¥e been other reasons too. 
Mn. Korvene ishing réfefite to the 
U-2 incident Benois Mr. ‘Bohlen—“a mat- 
ten that involved: deeply the. {t@BaHl politics of 
the Soviet Union” suggests Btronglhy ‘that he has 
been under intense presstifevat hbmit to toughen 
his line vis-A-vis “the “Allied powef3.. The Red 
Army officer corps, reported] discontented be- 
eause of recent reductions_in , may have 
joined up with old and new talinists, of whom 
plenty are to be found inthe & qvices of the 
Kremlin, to influence Soviet: policy .in a harder 
direction, especially since’*the, softer “policy 
seemed to be yielding no*regults on Berlin. If 
this interpretation, is Correct, and no one can 
yet know for certain that it is; then it might 
forebode bad tidings*for ‘the Geneva conferences 
on nuclear tests.and on disarmament. In the 
interests of world peace one can only hope that 
such is not the case. 

Whatever the reasons for Mr. Khrushchev’s 
action, he has succeeded in proving that a top- 
level conference “without carefully laid prior 
understandings. based on detailed diplomatic 
negotiation, can turn at the snap of a finger 
mio a house of cards. When a firm base is 


lacking, personal diplomacy can become mere 
summitry without substance. In this ea 


- neither the free nor the Soviet world can 
efford to play at this game. 


MAY 1.8 1960 
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At his final press conference in Paris yester- 
day Premier Khrushchev renewed his accusations 
ugainst the United States. Essentially his argu- 
ment fell into two parts: a complaint that Presi- 
dent Hisenhower has promised the ending of the 
espionage flights only until the end of his own 
tenure in office next January, and a complaint 
that this country’s promises cannot be respected | 
since they can be changed from Administration 
{o Administration. 

On the first point it may be noted that neither 
Mr. Khrushchev nor any of his subordinates have 
even promised to halt for one day—let alone the 
remainder of Mr. Khrushchev’s stay in office -- 
ihe gigantic espionage effort his country main- 
tains constantly against the free world. And 
Mr. Khrushchev surely knows that if he really 
wants the end of aerial espionage for all time he 
need only accept President Eisenhower's “open , 
skies” proposal and formalize that plan in an | 
international treaty which would be binding upon 
all American Administrations once. it had been 
duly ratified. gs 

On the second issue it may be suggested that 
Premier Khrushchev is the last man in the world 
who is entitled to raise questions about the value 
of the promises of others. Has he forgotten how 
many Soviet promises have been betrayed under 
his own and earlier Soviet Administrations? 

In Hungary in November, 1956, for example, 
were not all kinds of promises and pledges made 
to the Hungarian people and their legal govern~- 
ynent and were not all betrayed? Premier Nagy 
and General Maleter have long since already paid 
with their lives for having believed Soviet 
promises. Has Premier Khrushchev forgotten 
Poland, where Stalin once promised that a repre- 
sentative democratic government would be in- 
stalled? Has he forgotten Molotov’s long-since 
violated pledge that the institutions of Rumania 
would be respected, a pledge made as Soviet 
troops entered that country during World War 
il? Has he forgotten Soviet promises about 
Western access to West Berlin, promises tat 
Stalin broke in the era of the Berlin blockude 
and which Mr. Khrushchev himself now threatcns 
almost daily to break again? We of the free 
world know that on the issue of broken promises 
Mr. Khrushchev lives in a very glassy housg,, 
indeed. ay 
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At the Security Council 


Premier Khrushchev---2s was predicted here 
many days ago—is squeezing every Jast drop of 
eager value out of the U-2 incident, and 
his demand for an. UT gone aeEMeOT In it: d 
Nations Security Coutei], to discuss it is fully 
cape able in that context, 

he United States fas no reason ae 
io fear such a meeting, and” in fact has ever 
reason to welconté a channeling of the wild 
Scviet charges into the great international forum 
of the U. N. Most of the free world knows that. 
the Soviet Union’s charges about “aggressive” 
and “provocative” actions of the United Statcs 
are carefully studied hypocrisies, and that the 
real menace to “the cause of peace” lies in the 
Soviet Union’s truculent security-psychosis, 
epitomized by Khrushchev’s frequent threats to 
use missiles and atomic bombs on our allies and 


a ourselves, 

At the outset of the U-2 affair the United 
States Government was guilty, in the earliest 
«lttements issued in its name, of incredibic. 

ineptitude revealing a serious lack of interns! 
preparation and’ even of control. But to admit 
ihat is one thing and to accuse ourselves—as 
some Americans are doing-——of responsibility jor 
virtually everything else that has developed out 
of the U-2’s unfortunate disaster is as absurd 
as it is demeaning. While the United States 
will come before the Security Council next week 
hoving openly admitted espionage, the espionage 
ecmplained of was carried out as a defense 
against the possibility of surprise attack, and 
every nation on the Council, including our ac- 
cuser, knows that it would have done precisely 
the same thing if it had had the means to do so. 

To quote no less an authority than the Rus- 
sian propagandist Nya Ehrenburg: ‘Supervision 
of the armaments of another country is * * * 
part of the function of army intelligence serv- 
sees, There is no difference between the tele- 
photo cameras of spy planes today and the field 
glasses used by spies in the old days.” 

The United States Government and the people 
of the United States have no apologies to make 
to themselves or to anyone else for the use of 
high-flying reconyaissance planes as a means of 
self-protection; but even if this were an “aggres- 

( sive” or “provocative” act, as the Soviet Union 
proclaims, the whole procedure was called off 
by President Eisenhower a week ago in an effort 
to calm the atmosphere. Much more to the 
poitt, so far as the Security Council is con- 
cerned, is the basic danger of surprise attack, 
which the American proposal for an interna- 
tional air reconnaissance force under United 

Nations supervision would do a great deal to 
alleviate. 

This step, which our Government presumably 
will suggest to the Security Council, would con- 
stitute a genuine move toward peace; but it is 
unfortunately clear that the Russians will refuse 
to accept it, as they have refused every other 
version of the “open skies” plan. It is still 
worth making the attempt, because, as Secre- 
tary General Hammarskjold observed yesterday, 
“the problems which would have been taken up 
in Paris remain with us and require as much of 
our honest efforts as ever.” If Premier Khru- 
shchev wants and is able to pursue once again 
a policy of détente, as we hope he is, he will 
have ample opportunity to re-establish his false 
and shattered pose of “peacemaker” at the U.N. 
in New York and at the continuing conferen 
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Friday, May 6, 1960 


Most Inflammatory Speech Since the War 


It has for some time been apparent 
that the Western leaders have antici- 
pated little from a summit conference 
except some improvement in the 
international climate, some relaxation 
of tension—a détente, to use the 
diplomatic phrase. 

Clearly, Mr. Khrushchev does not 
expect even that. 

He has made his point with delib- 
«rate brutality—-the shooting down of 
an unarmed American plane near his 
vorders. And he has backed this 


murderous ‘act by the most inflam-: 


‘matory speech that has come from 
ihe lips of the responsible head of any 
reat power since > the end of World 
War IL. 

‘That shooting: down the weather 
plane was premeditated is the inevi- 
‘able conclusion from Khrushchev’s 
reference to another alleged border 
erossing in the neighborhood of 
Afghanistan, and his assertion that 
on the second occasion “the order was 
given to shoot down the invader.” 

As for the speech, its bellicosity, its 
implication that President Eisenhower 


is the prisoner of some sinister forces, 
its coarse animosity toward Vice- 
President. Nixon have few parallels 
in the public pronouncements of 
heads of state. 

* * * 

It may not be very rewarding to 
search out the sources of Khru- 
shchev’s performance before the Su- 
preme Soviet. A volcano which alter- 
nately erupts soft soap and white-hot 
lava, the Russian Premier is still a 
psychological and political enigma. 
Nevertheless, the combination of act 
and word with which Khrushchev 
has confronted the West is so serious 
that some attempt must be made to 
understand it, 

The most obvious conclusion is that 
Khrushchev is not satisfied with a 
summit which promises no more than 
some general détente. He wants a 
Berlin solution and a German solution 


on his own terms and makes these - 


threatening gestures to insure that 
his demands will be taken seriously. 
There is also the possibility that 


the Premier is under pressure frora 
Stalinists within the Soviet Union and 
in command in Peiping to take a 
tougher line toward the West. The 
shake-up in the Soviet high command, 
though its . implications are _ still 
obscure, might be connected with this 
process. : 

Finally, there is the possibility that 
again Khrushchev is attempting to 
pressure the free states on the Sovict 
border, by threatening them with a 
wrath to come if they continuc their 


close association with the United 
‘States. 
* * * 
Whatever the Soviet Premier's 


motives, his conduct intensifies the 
dilemma which the original proposal 
for a summit meeting created for tl:e 
United States government. ‘Truc, 
Khrushchev has not presented this 
country with an ultimatum, a threat 
of action with a definite time limit, 
which President Eisenhower refused 
to aceept. as a background for Big 
Four discussions on Berlin. But his 
insults have been so flagrant and the 
prospect of any amelioration of the 
international situation now seems so 
remote that a journey to the summit 
appears only an exercise in futility. 
Tt is the President who must deter- 
mine whether the meeting in Paris, 
ten days hence, offers any hope of 
practical accommodation. The count:v 
will back his decision in the matter. 
mR * * 
ris nation wants peace, it 
wants @ less strained and danger- 
ous international atmosphere. But 
ii is under no obligation to swal- 
low, without protest, whatever 
violence of word and deed suits 
Khrushchev’s mood or purpose. 
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There is no obscuring the fact that. 
the prastige of the United States pas _ 


received.a_plaw, When. the: Russians 
shot down a reconnaissance plane 
deep in their territory, captured the 
pilot and his films and discovered his 
flight plan, Premier, Khrushchev ex- 
ploited the event with great shrewd~ 
ness to undercut the American stand 
at the summit. 

The special difficulty at this time 
is that the summit conference is gen- 
erally expected to deal mostly with 
intangibles. The chief hope of the 
world is for some relaxation of ten- 
sions springing from the meeting of 
tthe heads of government. To achieve 
+hat and to avert pressures which the 
Soviet Union is expected to exert for 
a change in the status of Berlin and 
Germany, the West must bring into 
play all the moral authority it can 
muster. 

In the eyes of very many that 
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7 Our Plane Was Shot Down 


ynoral authority has been impaired at 


~ critical moment. Even those who 
- accept: the absolute necessity of main~ 


taining intelligence services to learn 
as‘much as possible about the massive 
military machine poised against the 
free world by the Soviet Union must 
question why this particular flight— 


.on the face of it a very dangerous 


one—was made aishis particular time. 

Perhaps the answer may never be 
known to the public. In the nature 
of things, intelligence activities are se- 
cret in virtially air their” aspects—if 
any of the latter become known, it is 
almost always an error. In this in- 
stance, the United States must face 
up to the consequences of such an 
error. But the consequences should 
not be overstated. 

s * s . 

In_ the first. place, the downing o 
the American plane, however costly its 
diplomatic and propaganda effects, is 
no argument whatever against _intel- 
ligence work in..general. The world 
in which we live makes such work su- 
premely necessary to the security of 
this nation and all its allies. 

The number of Communist spies 
who have been caught, the ramifica- 
tions of their network of espionage, 
sabotage and subversion are common. 
knowledge. To meet this by the most 
efficient possible system of intelli- 


gence and counter intelligence is a. 


first responsibility of any free gov- 
ernment. : 
Ta the second place, however gleeful 
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Mr. Khrushchev and the Soviet press 
may be over the episode, whatever’ 
doubts it may stir among the unin-. 
formed, it does not affect in the 
slightest the basic goals of the United 
States and the West. 


The freedom of two million resi- 
dents of West Berlin is no less impor- 
tant because of the public revelation 
that the United States has engaged in 
a form of reconnaissance that both 
sides. have practiced for years. The 
safeguarding of West Germany is no 
less significant. The need for con- 
trolled disarmament is even more 


evident. 
. s » 


Tonal, whe many Americans will 
be disturbed and unhappy over the 
equivocal position in which their gov- 
ernment has been placed, there is no 
disunity here. The American people 
insist that their guardians be alert. 
If that involves errors or incidents the 
price may be high—but not as high 
as being taken unawares by aggres- 
sion, Sen. Lyndon Johnson, in offer- 
ing his support and that of the Demo- 
cratic party to the President in this 
crisis, put the fundamental American 
reaction well: 


“We do not know just how far 
Premier Khrushchev intends to 
push his saber rattling. But we do 
know just how far Americans in- 
tend to go to preserve their free- 
doms—right to the limit. And by 
that I mean all Americans—Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike.” 
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Not So Brave New Worte 


For the time being); the’ United 
Htates is not going (Wake gible to de- 
lect muth of the doti@ Wet Mtticism 
aroused by the dowitkitae'W.recon- 


naissance plane ins @A=yels, -The- 


reaction, in good payilPiial, owes 
much to the fact that thé world has 
iwo sets of balances for weighing the 
respective sins and errors of East and 
West. . 

Britain, France and Ystael learned 


Drtted 5 States. 


Within this: franiewor 
thab in the Suez crisis, despite the peril of devastating war,” 


tions, especially in Asia and 
Africa, eager and often underted 
peoples testing political and eco- 
nomie methods in which they are 
unskilled, has created wide areas 


Of flux. A corollary of this devel- 


opment has been: the Weakenmg . 


vf the older Européegn*bowers and 


* - 


aff 
exists’ the 
checked 


concurrent Soviet suppression of the chiefly by a realization of how devas~ 
Hungarian revolt. In a way, the far tating it would be, Methods’ short of 
higher standards expected of the full-scale war, aggression Wy Indirec- 
“West are a tribifte, but they do consti- tion, widespread “espionage and sub- 

ita, ¥eal obstacle when it is neces- version chatacterize this nots ‘brave 


sary to fight Red fire with fire. 
a * * 
The peculiar méral climate that has 
prevailed since the end of Worikd War 
if is without precedent in history, 


because the objective facts of the - 


world are unprecedented. There are, 
in essence, three of these glaring facts, 
to which international relations have 
heen’ adabting : themselves with vary- 
ing degrees of clumsiness for the past 


@ nuclear weapons 
s rapidly progress~ 
s of delivery, have 
Gil-out war from.an 
l of foreign noliey.- 
closely approaching 
Mkie. On the one hand, 
weapons constitute a 
Ridden annihilation. On 
recognition of this 
198 a strong tendency 


wistence of the Soviet 
ower revolutionary in, 
‘tatorial in fact, con- 
iraterial by nature and agares« 
vine in Us aaals, is another major 
siemene, 

4 he ePmerdence nf nem nn-~ 


world, . ‘ ate 


“here sre some landmarks tn th 


building of: ‘this ‘world. Ore is. of 
course, the expy sion, pf the atamic 
homb over Hirosh ‘i 
cant was the Sovipt 
the American inh” fdpicontrol. ‘ot 
oe patie 
nuclear material: esa, ner 
* » . 

Then, too, thére was tid derestion 
ot eich 9 in Ottawa on. Sept. 


, 194 hich provided ‘the frst clear 
near fOf the extent and béthods of 


Communist espionage. It Wis to. be” 


followed by many others, ‘of course 
and lead to a reign of suispicion, that 
poisoned the atmosphere of many 
democratic countries, j 

The Indonesian, revolt on ‘the heels 
of ' the defeat. of Japan was one of 
the most _conspicuous” of. the early 
efforts by ‘former colonial,peoples to 
gain independence - —~ again “followed 
by many and changing the power 
patterns of’ the world, 

cd * * 

How the Soviet Union used revolu- 
tion as a weapon of policy was dem~- 
onstrated in Czechoslovakia: early in 
1948—the most blatant of the many 
cases in which the U. 8. 8. R. sub- 
verted its border states, The loss of 
China to the Reds was the most im- 
ferlaok of these—its full implications 
way stlll only be guessed at. 

iu Korea, the Reds used naked force 


of ‘country 


in an ‘gttemp! lo take the: ‘emiainider 
which they had in part 
already. siff verted: broken by a war 
which brétiziht troéps from many 
countries.in » joint effort, the North 


' Korean’ ‘Atay was joined by Red Chi- 


a. Noi. less signifi- | 
‘giusal to. acrapt 


nese “voluntéers”--an example of the 
kind of transparent subterfuge which 
tne fear of all-out war had produced, 
The arthistice which ended the war 
where it had begun was a different 
Ulustration of the same thing. 
* “ * 

In this tangled context, the plane 

incident must be viewed. More impor- 


‘tant, itis with the mixture of fear, 


ambition, genuine desire for peace 
with honor and the assorted kinds of 
deviads “antions ‘Which spring from 
Such ‘an igiternational climate that 
Le “amit conference must aealy 
deal. * 

* x * 


rospecis ‘have not been tom 


: , tiie! 


: favorable: from the start: they grow 


worse With each speech of Mr, Khru- 


Shchev, whether or not he can ilus- 


“trate his orate ry with captured pic~4 


tites from a ‘elled American plane, 
But if there -< to be any rational 
Setilement of the world’s éffairs, a 
beginning musi: be made sotnewhere, 
Ang it is ror symptoms— ike the 
piane--that are important. Yd 
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Tf it were not for the State Depart- 
ment’s frank admission that recon- 
naissance flights by American aircraft 
over the Soviet Union are a matter of 
policy, Nikita Khyushehev’s pre-sum-~ 
mit trump card would have consid- 
erably less embarrassment. value. , 

The Soviets have been discovering 
“spies” in their midst for so long that, 
in the absence of impartial observers, 
such accusations in themselves no 
Jonger command any respect. And the 
story of the U-2 is full of the kind of 
discrepancy which has accompanied 
them in the past. : 3 

Was the plane really knocked down 
by a rocket, for instance? If so, how 
were the pilot’s equipment and the 
photographs he took so well pre- 
served? A Soviet newspaper now says 
that the pilot, Francis Powers, thinks 
the cause of the crash was an explo- 
sion in one of the engines. 

‘Then the man who designed the U-2 
affirms, after studying pictures of the 
céash, that the wreckage is not that 
of a U-2 at all. And the “spy” photo- 
praphs—are they really of practical 
value? Mr. Khrushchev claims he has 
known all about these reconnaissance 
flights for years. Has he been unable, 
until now, to bring down an unarmed 
plane? If he has already done so, why 
did he wait to tell us? 
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It must be said that our govern- 
ment has_spread its own Share of 
confusion. Mr. Herter’s- statemeht of 
Monday clearly says that surveillance 
of the Soviet Union “by penetration” 
has been carried out by American 
aircraft at various times. But we have 
just assured the Japanese that the 
U-2's based in Japan have never been 
used for overflight intelligence. The 
implication here—and also in the 
original disclaimer of knowledge about 
Powers’ flight from Washington—is 
that he did or was made to do some- 
thing illegal. Or has the State Depart- 
ment hastily reverted to the normal 
diplomatic convention of denying that 
spies exist when they get caught? 


* * 


It is a pity that this business has 
committed us to a moral defense of 
spying. Espionage is 6f colirse defen- 
sible, particularly as far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, and all that Mr. 
Herter says about the necessity for 
protecting the world with information 
obtained in this way is quite true. But 
we should not forget the indignation 
of innocence which greeted Mr. Khru~ 
shchev’s original accusation last week, 
ner the fervor with which a number 
of men in Congress have since leaped 
to defend spying once the govern- 
ment admitted it. 


* 


K., and American Opinion 


M. White II, President and Kditor 


Vice-President. anil Business Manager. . 

Editorial PageEditot, 
a 

stosaonss ts 


The flight of the U-2 was an inc:- 
dent which the cold-war experts have 
taken in their stride. But for the 
general public it was a disquieting 
surprise. Part of our strength in the 
world lies in our belief, of which we 
seek io convince others, that . our 
motives and methods are invariably 


pure. . 


* * * 


If this is an illusion to dipiomatis 
and politicians, it is nok yet one to 
the ordinary, American, and the U-2 
incident-may tempt him to regard the 
question of his -country’s leadership 
in world affairs with apathy It is 
possible of course to argue that no 
other nation has been so pure in 
acknowledging its espionage activi-y, 
but that argument will have to jour- 
ney far in search of proponents. 

* * 


A silver, lining, however, ts alsa 
to be found in Mr. Herter’s state- 
ment. That is that the incident 
should emphasize to the world 
and to the summit meeting, the 
importance of removing the fear 


* 


of instankgnegus,mass destruction 
through sudden attack. Diserma- 
ment remains the chief hope of 
the world. Perhaps the unjorlu- 
nate flight of the U-2 will bring 
us o iitile nearer to that goal. 
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By publicly, jamitving espionage, 
President Eisenhower has, as Mr. 
Lippmann pointed out on this page 
yesterday, brepghed.one of the oldest 
conventions of power politics. 


‘The gathering of secret intelligence. 
{s inevitably a messy business; 8nvoly-. 
ing all sorts of violations 'of Ggmestic 


and international law, as, well. as:most 
moral codes. But, since 44-is essential 
in a competitive world thatcumight at 
any time turn to the guige-far. com- 
petitive advantage, 2 
itly agree tozaitth 
on their 9 ‘BL 
and more of Tess ante 
when applied. to. obtters. 
iy Es ae * Mm bbe, 


The. breaching of tale scomg: 


_ tess impelled, 


very elaborate measures igs ie 


“prove” that the flight was officially - 


authorized. .These measures locked 


rather sillydda,ythe Barts of AULEHE Re 


admissions," @° gt. Sis 

Mr. Khrushchev, oe was More or 
under the circum- 
svances 8, te cast. edeubt:: ong 1. Bisen- 
nower’s. reception in. th 
‘he Premier hdd peér doitig ‘his best 
to create an embarrassing atmos- 
phere for the Eisenhower visit, by ex- 


be (and probably’-was, althowen not. Hcg! 


in any moral sense) “horrifiedy” py 
Mr. Eisenhower's statement on eaploe. 
nage and overflights. 


‘That the Soviet government ex-< be based..on' their territe: 


pected denials from. Washington is 
evident not only in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
early remarks excluding the American 
President from direct responsibility 
‘tor the Powers flight but in the 


British Labor party., 4 
Gaitskell, while expressing sympat. 
for the point of view expressed ‘by: Mr, 
Eisenhower on the “urgent and B 
ural need for intelligénce,” was per 
turbed- by the timing of the Powers 
‘light and urged that sugh reconnais- 
sance missions be undertaken only 
with the assent of the entire NATO 
alliance—-which might well result in 
upen espionage, 
hut no intelligence of.any value. 

«*« a * 

But while these embarrassments, 
and others that may still oecur, are 
ihe natural consequences of breaking 


‘the secrecy rule on espionage, there 


is one horn of the President’s dilemma 
that has not been stressed. 
Mr. Khrushchev certainly was not 


Soviet Union. : 


openly arrived at,” 


solely eee with protecting Mr. 
Eisénhower or playing the game ac- 


- cording to the rules when he point- 


edly excluded the President from his 
early condemnation of the ove: flight. 


He was also endeavoring to present 


the President of the United Stz.tes as 
a peace-loving man, helpless n the 
grip of war-like forces. Thig, is, no} 
-anly..2n.dgault, which Mr. Eiser hower 
would resent as a man; JihJsuiGiis 
w at his authority, at his 
ve.among the natiors, ard 
ROrAl strength which. the 
tés-derived from*boti:. 
* * ad 


Moreover, while it is relatively easy 


. for a government to disavow or ignore 


a spy (as the Russians ignored Cl. 
Abels) it is less easy to overiook a 


“whole plane, filled with idensiflarle 


equipment.-True, since Rudolph Hess. 


. there have: been a number of un- 
_- suthorized flights by defectors aud 


others. But the Soviet governmitnt was 
evidently prepared to wake out a 


“very good, case linking Powers to his 


povernment; * ‘and if Mr. Eisenhower 
had stuck to the tules and denied ‘al! 
knowledge of the flier, “he would sia ve 
“been Impaled by the dilemma’s tther 
horn. 


No one can yet assess the fill in- 
pact of all the conflicting events <2’ 
in motion by Powers’ unhappy “sscrn 
in the Urals. Most of them seem stl. 
from the standpoint of the Urilar 
States, extremely unfortunate. Bul i 
is too soon to..write off the valle 4° 


1 


President Eisenhower's truth: ! 
Thé grotind rules of espionage heave . 
been brought into acceptance vscausge | 


espionage breaks. all other rules. Prt 


. haps breaking. the.reround rule: them-~ , 


selves may Drove wsedl 


pe 
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Ses ; a 


A Crime Against Peace... —*. - . 


Like the voleanic island of 
Krakatoa, the Paris summit has 


blown up... And like that East 


Indian explosion, . Khrushchev’s 
eruption has darkened the world 
skies. and disturbed the interna- 
tional climate. : oa 

But unlike thé real voleano, the 
destruction of the summit meeting 
was not an inevitable act of nature. 
ii was the work of Nikita Khru- 
shehev, done deliberately and in a 


manner calculated to wreak the | 


maximum amount of damage to 
world peace. / 
ve me * 

Wor Khrushchev had won a 
sizable diplomatic victory in the 
opening session of the conference 
at Paris. President Eisenhower took 
that occasion to announce that’ 
American reconnaissance flights over 
the Soviet Union had beén .sus- 
pended and would not be resumed. 
Under the circumstances this was 
# most important concession. It 
should have made‘it possible for the 
conference to continue, and for a 
serious -discussion of those rodt 
causes of interrational ‘tension Of 
which the U=2 flight of May 1 was 
merely a symptom:’ ; 


a. Ea = 


But Khrushchey wanted more. 


He wanted a public humiliation éf 
ithe United States and its Bresident; 
ine wanted apologies and ‘punish- 
iments and guaranties: He wanted 
more than he could possibly expect 
a receive. 


The Conelusion, then. is inescay- | 
able: that, in. Mr. Eisenhower's 
words, the Soviet Premier “came all 


- the way from Moscow to Paris with 


the sole intention. of sabotaging: the 
meeting on which sod much. of the 
hopes of the world have rested, 3 
Why? . : 
Khrushchev indicated. “pointedly 
that he hoped everitually to deal] - 
with a different American whistdent, 
by revoking the invitat MH. 
President to visit Russia 


r’ the 
summit. conference for ‘Six to ‘eleht 
months (that is, until “theyé els | a 
new, Administration in-Wash' ington) 


and hy his flat statement that if 


the present government ,of the 


- United States did not understand 


'.-He cannot be ‘naive ‘enough: to. ; 


af 


his position, a later government, 


would, 
* a ae 


believe that any government of the’ 
United States would go hat in hand 
to the Kremlin, Whatever criticism 
there has ‘been in this country ot. 


details of the May 1 episode, or the: a 


subsequent diplomatig: handling of. 
it, “no Basie Anterican policies are, 
affected by stith criticism, nor. wal: 


they be... |, Soy. ; & 


ae * * 

A more sinister possibility sug 
gested by Khrushchev’s conduct in 
Paris is that’ he intends to take 
dangerous action ‘in respect to 
Berlin and Germany, and wishes to 
create an atmosphere of extreme 
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Khrushchev. Blows Up the Summit 


 tenstof-in which ‘such, action, might 


seem less blatant than if com- 
mitted in cold blood, so to speak. 
But again, none of the perils of 


- unilateral moves hgainst the West- 


ern position in Berlin have been 
removed by the U-2 incident. Su 
far as Western and uncommitted 
opinion is concerned, Khrushchev’s 
refusal to accept. President Eisen- 
hower’s concession on overflights 
_can only be regarded as a stubborn, 


_¥ejection of a. genuine overture 


toward an amicable ‘settlement, anc 


_certainly no justifeation for politi- 
cal adventures i Gertfiany. . 


* 


“Finally, Khraghehey may have — 
been. pressured, into his intransi- 
gence by extremists Within | own 
government. .Ag to that, one 
outside the Kremlin can speak with 
-Bssurance. . 

There may be another switch in 
gg Soviet line’ before the Paris 
*gonference really breaks up. If there 
{s, not, the world can only prepare 
for @ period of great ‘uncertainty 
and ' danger; the West can only 
make Teady against a time of acute 
_ crisis. 


. * 2 s 
This, mutch: Americans can 
comfort themselves with: their 


President has done as much as 


_pany responsible leader of a great 


sRnation could :do to save the sum- 
‘amit. The responsibility for the 
break, if it jinally comes, rests 
quarely on the shoulders of 
ikita Khrushchev, “ 
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Yesterday in Paris the world was 
treated to one of the most fantastic 


spectacles in the annals of diplomatic ; 
history. At the Elysee Palace, the 


Presidents of the United States and 
France and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain waited for the appear- 


ance of the ruler of Soviet Russia and _ 
the beginning of a conference it had. 
taken a year and a half of intermi-. 


nable toil to arrange. 


= * 


Across the Seine in his, embassy, - 


the ruler of Soviet Russia waited for 
an impossible, as he knew, humiliation 
on the part of the President of the 
United States. The fate of. nations 
hung on the transparent device of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s injured innocence. 


_ blotted “out the 


Yet his ee tantrum has quite 
sue of the U-2’s 
Se ee ithough ‘that 
is the ostensible reason for it. His 
behavior would reflect the obstinate 
rage ‘of an unruly child were the 
possibilities of his power not so 
menacing. Suffice it to. say that he 
has given the world a shock and that 
he ‘has played his hand very stupidly. 

The question is: why has he behaved 
in this-particular -way? If he wanted 
merely to torpedo the conference, he 
could have done it in the negotiations 


and avoided the damaging responsi-— 


bility for doing so- which he must now 
pear. Or he could have canceled the 
summit from Moscow without coming 


-advéi 
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Mr. Khrushchev’s Performance in Paris \ 


to Paris at-all. Or he could even have: 
contracted a cold again, 

And why has he insisted on a public 
penance from President Hisenhower 
which cannot possibly be done and 
which would accomplish nothing any- 
way? If, the. handling of the U-2 
business was a blunder on. our part, 
thik igs “not the way for the Soviet 
Premier to turn that blunder to 
advantage. 

The assumption :is ‘that Mr. Khru- 
shchey has to placate powerfui people 
in the Soviet Union. who disapprove 
of a relaxation. of tension and ol 
friendlier Yelations ‘with the West. 

ie" Himself has posed as al 


“of “such relations, the 
assumption goes, he has to spread it 
on very thick to escape the con- 
demnation of these powerful people. 

‘3 * 
tt is certainly true that Mr.. Khru- 
sbchev is not the holder and puller 
of all strings that Stalin was. There 
is. no doubt. a degree of consent to 
his rule among the marshais and the 
party hierarchs which influences his 
actions. The recent reshuffling of the 
Goviet government may have been 2 
sign of this. But we do not know, and 
if there -were. a kind. of reconnaissance 
which could, tell. us it would be far 
more valuable than U-2 photographs. 

« = oe 
The danger is that the impetuous 
hut crafty Soviet Premier is not the 


only advesary and that we must. deal 


nasides, by means of intuition, with 
Jie men in the Kremlin. who maintain 
him in power. If that is so, it will 
stake our effort in the world much 
nore difficult. 

But one thing is sure. Whatever 
‘appens, Mr. Khrushchev’: insulting 
oul inexcusabie performance i Paris 

Wi serve pecsiore Augersedi viens Elteuas, 
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In the angry, insistent and 
contentious clamor of Paris, there 
are voices that have not beén heard 
the silent voices of millions of 
people the world over who have 
also been at the summit. They 
came with hope and with earnest- 


ness, for they understood as. well. , 
as or better than the statesmen.’ 
ihat the alternative to success in... 


this case might not be merely ee 
but disaster. 
* * * 

The summit is aptly named, 16 
there is nothing beyond it—nothing 
except continued tension and hos- 
tility, growing increasingly more 
iatolerable until the breaking point 
is reached. Millions of people in the 
United States, in the Soviet Union, 
in Britain, in France, yes, even in 
China, may know little of the 
niceties of power politics and less 
ot the intricacies of Berlin, of 
U-2s. of who was right and who 
was wrong at any given moment. 
But they do understand. with a 
suré mstinct and clear intuition, 


Se 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 
mes see 


pit has been in the power of the 
nf@f of Paris to lead the nations into 
ways @f hopefulness or ways of 
futility. And they have waited, with 
the agonized suspense of all who 
have known tragedy in their life- 
time, to see which it would be, 
That is why if, as seems evident, 


the Paris conference is over, the 
- man responsible will bear on his 


brow the reproach of humanity. 

That is why, at.a late hour last 
night, none of the conferees had 
as yet taken that final, irrevocable 
step which would actually take him 
from Paris. 

That is why hope cannot be 
abandoned even in this grim, grave 
hour. 

* * * 

That mistakes. have been made on 
both sides is universally.conceded. 
Few of history’s great international 
conferences have been preceded by 


as many fumbles and follies..,We. 


have. commitied our .share--indeed, 
more. than.our. share. 
The President’s announcement of 


,capacity for 


oy 


a nce effort to pecHITy” the 
situation. Yet Premier Khrushchev 3 


reaction, Kis demand. for abject, 


apologies and public contrition, were 


érrors far more reckless and willfu.. 
In so important a setting they 


became mere acts of childisines«, 


unbecoming to a statesman of 
stature and ill-fitting a person who 


_ professes a love for peace. 
* 


* oe 


Perhaps it would not be cet «) 
place even now for President dé: 
Gaulle to remind Mr. Khrustchrey 
of the famous judgment passed by 1 
great French statesman upon one ot 
Napoleon’s fatal acts: “This, WOLss. 
than a crime, jt ds a. blunder.” 7 
this case, it is a blunder whose 
damage is almost 
incalculable. That some way will, 
be found at the last moment of* 
retrieving it and of mitigating its 
effects remains the hope an the 
prayer of those millions who li::ened 
in Paris, but who sould not speak 
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ITHE DECISION of President Eisenhower to 

acknowledge that our reconnaissance 
plane was deep over Soviet territory on an 
espionage mission when it was shot down, is 
the most intelligent and courageous move that 
could have been made in this acutely awkward 
situation. 

To deny it, against the evidence Khrush- 
chev has gloatingly assembled, would play into 
his hands. It would enable him to exploit his 
propaganda-psychological victory all the way 
to and through the Summit beyond. By ac- 
knowledging it, the President has scored a 
counter point of candor. He has also directed 
the attention of Americans and the world to 
what should be common information but per- 
haps is not... 


This is that spying has béen carried on by 
both sides for years. It has been international 
praciice for centuries. The reconnaissance air- 
plane has merely added a new dimension. 


Besides the agents that have been caught 
here, and the espionage-diplomats Russia has 
assigned to the United Nations and Washing- 
ton, Soviet planes have spied over parts of the 
United States, and over Allied air, naval and 
missile bases throughout the world. One thing 
‘ta be regretted is that we didn’t shoot any 
down. , 


Scores of Soviet “fishing” trawlers have 
been fishing for information off our ‘military 


posts in the Atlantic 
Always Risk 


and Pacific. Recently 
one trawler was pho- 
In Failure 


tographed very close 
to missile launching 
exercises of the first 
Polaris submarine. 


There is no reason to be shocked at dis- 
closures that we have been Spying too. We 
would be neglecting our security if we didn’t. 
And we have a great deal more reason to do so. 
What is public knowledge here, such as loca- 
tion of missile and strategic airplane bases, 
wouid be a treasonable revelation in Russia. 
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_ What is appalling is the inexcusably bad 
timing of this particular mission. Whoever 
ordered it did not stop to consider how failure 
‘—which is always a risk—would damage 
Summit. preparations. 


-_ Khrushchev is a realist, It goes without 
Saying he is aware of what is happening on 
both sides, In fact, he conceded it. a few months 
ago when he remarked sardonically that he 
reads many of the same documents that come 
to the desk of Allen Dulles, head of our Cental 
Intelligence Agency, _— 


AE SO ARR ECL 


Therefore his simulated fury over tie 
plane incident is a political maneuver aimed 
at subverting our position and blackening the 
President’s image at the Summit.. 


We offer this recommendation. The State 
Department in cooperation with Central In- 


telligence, shgulc documented 
QE partic Me" and. ie 
ready ins if he con- 
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‘tLet’s Level Offce- 
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7T SEEMS to us that Americans, Who. 
" extremes of emotidnalism, hymitgiae 
conclusion-junrping about our espit 
that was shot down deep in Russi: 
tingly assisting , 
offensive. ' ; 
‘The timing of the 
So was the original exp 


in Une world as it is today—and as ib ai- 
as. been—respionage is.afact of life. 

stat, was implicit: in Secretary Her- 
waient yesterday that our reconnais- 
fog have engaged in “extensive aerial 
p hee” ‘of Communist territory asa vital 
Rion dgainst surprise-attack. If the Ad- 


TOL istration ‘did not do sd, Americans would 
have real réason t0 be. disturbed. 


Space Administration - Ha r dist Sa 
studying the weather: w 8 So let’s put this incident in the proper 
out and strived. ac Berspective and form up. behind President 
There isn’t. any question, about that, but. the Fisenhower as he gets ready to meet Khrush- 
chev next. Monday. = a 


. word.el caution jumping to conclu- 
sions abeut the Pilot, Francis.G. Powers. Some 
newspaper commentators are suggesting he - 
went chicken. because he (a).didn’t destro; 
ihe plane:and (b) didn’t destroy himself. 
- No verdict of cowardice should Bp 2 


Spt: 


Ff ie'if the Central 


members of Compress 45 1s 
investigation; ‘at demand: 
seems to be subsiding. - 
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‘orcecmanes ‘iricabaiarcion 1 


: : _@ 
That’s Talking! | 
A SUPERB EXAMPLE of patriotic states- 
manship in dealing with the spy plane | 
incident “has been shown by Democratic 
Senate Majority-Leader syodon, B. Johnson 
of Texas. 

He told the! Senate that Khrushchew’s 
attempt to. use the incident. to divide the 
American people Will not succeed because “the 
people are united. in a determination to pre- 
serve our freedoms and are not going to be 
shaken from that course.” 

He emphasized that any inquiry into 
whatever blunders ‘have been made will be 
conducted objectively; carefully, withbut con-. 
sideration: of Paria advantage and when 
conditions ate wget which i is not now. 

“This is caMtHATy 4 time,” Senator John- 
son said, “in which Arhericans—and people. 
everywhere—must keep their heads. We 
cannot afford hysteria, panic, or hasty and 
ill-advised action.” — 

Also heartening tas the firmness of 
Secretary Herter in notifying the Russians in 
effect that we intend to continue aerial recon- 
naissance unless‘Moscow agrees to Steps that 
would.be a Suarantee ‘againstsurprise aggres- 
son. a yk te 

. "This was ‘followed by a tone of equal firm- 
ness in the State Department, pledging we 
will.go to#the aid of our Allies if Khrushchev 
carries outhis threat of rocket attack against 
countries which permit us to use their air 

.bases.~-En this period of cold war crisis, the 
chief thing, in the words of Senator Johnsonk 
“0 keep our heeds. 2 


AN Se A ne RR a All 
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The Real Reasons 


(SOMETIMES life is a master of irony. 
$3 Tust as Premier Khrushchey was suggest- 
ing yesterday it would be a good idea if 
Tresident Eisenhower cancelled his visit to 
itussia in June because the President author- 
ized espionage fiights over Soviet territory, two 
Soviet Embassy ‘officials were throw olt"of 
Gwitzerland for spying. — IT 

t illustrates the complete 


The coincidence 1 
fraud of Khrushehev’s “horror” in, learning 
she President approved the ents and the 
‘ypocrisy of Khrushchev’s conclusion that the 
President is therefore “not a nice person.” 

It is our opinion that the real reasons why 
hrushchev would like the President to call 
off the visit are these: 

1—He fears the effect of President Eisen- 
hower’s. sincerity, obvious humanity and his 
orofound desire for honorable peace, upon the 
Soviet people. ; 

Vice President Nixon made a tremen- 
dous impression on his trip to «Russia 
last year. ‘Fhe President would make a much. 
vreater cne, and would undercut Khrushchev’s’ 
attempt to picture him as the leader of aggres- 
sive imperialism. Khrushchev is building up’ 
that picture as a kind of political insurance if 
he returns from the Summit with nothing to 
boast about. 

9—Khrushchev is under pressure from 
hard-core Stalinists, such as Mikhail Suslov, 
‘o revert to the tough anti-U. 8, line, . 

As Erank Conniff pointed out in an inter- 
uretive Hearst Headline Service article a few 
days ago, Khrushchev is the boss but he cannot 
ore the “vital reality” of Stalinist influence, 
vartieularly since it is supported by the leaders 
af Communist China. 

Based on this reasoning, we think the 
“resident should go through with his trip toe 
:. sia, unless Khrushchev officially slams the 
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Dis, the Line: 


We Go 


we PASSING SHOW... 
; The way things are shaping up, 
we'll soon demand an.apology from the 
Hussians for shooting down (Gf they 
aid) our helpless little old plane that 
was taking innocent snapshots of the 
rocket. installations 
around. Sverdlovsk. 

We started out on 
ihis goof-off looking 
just about as bad as 
we've looked since the 
birth of the nation. 
Yhe State Department 
put out a spurious 
communique, then hu- 
miliatingly acknowl- 
edged we had broken a 
international law..Bub  coNnsIpINE 
since then we’ve gone ; 
wn an. exhilarating offensive kick. It 
seems to be. working,iNQ...... 

he fact that we've been doing this 
sort of spying for 14 years, and getting 
away with it (ahd with pictures which 
are graven in the minds of Strategic 
Ajr Command.-navigators and bom- 


‘“ardiers), must shake-the confidence | 


of the Russians in their vaunted mili- 


‘tary prowess and build us up in the 


eyes of nations who felt we were get- 
ting fat. We're even bragging that the 
Russian rocketeers didn’t knock Fran- 
eis Powers out of the sky, but that his 


engine conked out. 


well, no sense having Ike walk into 


‘that first summit meeting Monday with 


@ sheepish and apologetic grin. on his 
risser, 
Stephen Degatur, wherever he is, 


rust be cackling, “Didn’t I tell ’em—’ 


‘guy country in her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she alwavs be in 
the right; but our country, right or 
wrong ” kok Ox 

“THE VOYAGE of the Triton around 
the earth under water points up a fur- 
ther Mmroad made by the machine into 
man’s province, It’s no longer a ques- 
Gov about the efficiency of the ma- 
eine in any test of this gargantuan 
scunpe. It’s the matter of whether man 
b enogd snougn toe go along. 
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On the Offensive 


By BOB CONSIDINE 


Yhe Triton’s-atomic power plants 
had enough fuel to continue circling 
the giobe for years, submerged. But 
man just isn’t made that weil. The 
chief petty officer who was removed 
from the submarine after a month or 
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two because of kidney stones was, in- 


truth, a symbolic figure—symbol of his 
species’ decline in the face of the 
Frankensteins he has created. 

x -* & 

FIDEL CASTRO has flunked his his- 
tory course. No dictator ever coripletely 
throttled a good newspaper, and just 
about every ors of, 


umphantly from the ashes of the 
despot’s ruin. . 


them tried. The. 
seized newspaper inevitably rose tri-” 


The Cuban leader, through stooge | 


organizations named the. Graphic Arts - 
TInion and the National Collegium of | 
‘Newspaper Workers, has grabbed the 


128-year-old “Diario de Ja Marina,” 
one of the great daily journals of the 
hemisphere. ‘ 


The newspaper, though shockingly | 


poycotted, still had the audacity to 
criticize the way Castro has been turn- 
ing Roman Catholic and Derocratic 
Cuba over to atheistic communism. 

So its freedom had to be «rushed. 
One supposes that its new «editorial 
director will be Castro’s crackpot friend 
Carlos Franqui whose “Revolucion” is 
now the Pravda of our old neighbor 
and niixed-up friend to the south. 


Where once it told the truth it will now . 


lie. The presses that for more than a 
century spun out news withcut bias, 
warmth, friendship, cheer, hope and 
intelligence will be mired—so long as 
Castro lasts—in the sour bile arid windy 
gothingeness of dictatorial Journalism. 
But then a dav will come. just as 
sure as twenty-past-eight In the clock 
ads, when'a great white roll of news- 
print will be cradled in place, and as it 
rolls through the thundering Eresses it 
will once again speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and note the passing of 
one more egocentric who deluced him- 
self into thinking he could crash it. 


Hearst Hendune Service? 
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THE SPY “PLA! HAND THE SUMMIT. 
It “is -widély’ ‘Believed ‘iit the free world that N.S. 
Khrushchev is mukfi®"stith a To-do over the downed, U.S. 
apy plane becattSe e.he ig,expecting few if any concessions 
‘from the Western Allies at next 
week’s Paris summit conference. 
Therefore, this theory goes, 
Khrushchev is using the plane in- 
cident as an advance excuse for 
blaming Western “aggressors” if 
the summit talks net him no real 
‘gains. . 
‘We hope this theory is true: 
also, that the Western Allies will 
let. neither’ the plane episode nor 
nything. else keep them from 
being as tough at the summit as 
“they ve often said they will be. 
Its.-too bad civilian’ Biles 
F¥ancis. G. Powers and the U-2 
plane came down suave blasted by a, miracle ro¢ket as 
Khrushchev claims, or maybe (which seems at least as 
+ likely) because something went wrong with the aircraft. 

But this unarmed, unescorted plane did penetrate 
some 1,400 miles into. Soviet Russia~a fact which is 
worrying a: lot of Russians. -And such high-altitude re- 
ronnaisgance. filfehts have beef carried out by our side 
for the last fotr years.“ | 

That would .indié¢ate, it 8 érns us, that the West 
has the ability to-send nuclea¥ at air squadrons deep 
into Russia and wreak deddly damage there. 

Why, then, shouldn’t-the ‘Western Allies simply sit 
tight at the summit, Tet Khr ushchev bluster to his heart’s 
content, then send him ‘home without a victory? 

The world in that cagsé would know Khrushchev had 
lost this particular battle inthe cold war. Any excuses 
he might offer would have the hollow ring that the beef- 
ing of the man who didn’t win always-has; and stich a 
showing-up-of this fellow, we think, would be a firstrate 
eold-war victory for our side. a 


Francis @. Powers - 
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WE DIDN a KNOW HERTER 
HAD IT IN HIM — 


T will say frankly that it:is‘unacceptable that the Soviet 
political system should. be ivey. an opportunity to make’ 
secret preparations to face ¢ world with the choice of 
abject surrender or muclear, ‘deatruction,, ; 

Yhe quotation is from Seeretary of. Statg Hextex’s, Mon- 
day statement.abeut the U.S. spy plane which came to 
ground some 1,400 miles inside Soviet Russia on May 1. 

Mr. Herter went on“to:gay in effect that the United 

States, | for better or for worse, 

b é epine the leader of the free 

feels, responsible for much 

nse against the Red 


Nibility.. 

been spying on Soviet 
, with reconnais; 
nes gnd. ‘other devices, 


“go, without apologies to 
an ybody. Thereby, we are only 
fighting the devil with fire. 

In « onr: ‘opinion, the.Bisen- 
Christian A. Herter arat .. i A baldly 
to remedy whatever mistake may have been made in send- 
ing the plane on its espionage flight, at a time’so near. the 
scheduled opening wate of the Paris symmit conferel 

The State Department has sed. the old. self- Ney 
eousness, frankly admitted that weiwill do anything ‘and 
everything within our capacities to win the cold wa 
het war it may breed, and tossed N. 8. Khrushefié 
will bury you” crack back into iihae ty Ss ugly. : 


mane 


wt 


and to.the paint, and. only hope. he 
tine repardiess of the retreatvand- 
getting from numerous ‘kibitzers, bo 

As for— 


--to bomb Us 8. bases in other frles it our spy planes 
are permitted to take off from’ 3 “bases, the State De 
partment answered that yesterday as it should be answered. 

In case of such attacks, said State, the United States 
would live up to its defense commitments to the countries 
which have let us set up bases within their borders. 

Again for better or worse, we are committed to the 
defense of almost all the free nations;.and we keep our 
commitments. By attacking one of these bases, Khru- 
shchev would isivite terrible nuclear retaliation. 

That we are very strong now and growing. more so 
«vus evidenced anew yesterday, when our— 
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‘#, and does not shirk 


eter, and intend to go on » 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINE TRITON 
surfaced after an 84-day, 41,519-mile underwater voy- 
age around the world. It would seem to be no coincidence 


. 1 that this trip was scheduled to wind up a few days before 


the summit meeting. It is to be-hoped, for his own safety, 
_ that Khrushchev understands the significance of the Triton 
feat as well as do military men the world over. 
‘ Speaking of Khrushchev, his boy— 


MIKHAIL BOTVINNIK 


—last. Saturday dost. the world chess ¢championsbip, after 


holding. it since. 1948 except for one year, to Mikhail ‘Tal. 


. Talis a ‘slashing BByear-old player who gave the 48-year- 
- cold Botvinnik the screaming meemies several times during 


the two-month contést. Worse than that from Khrushchev’s 
point of view, Tal is from Latvia, one of the Kremlin’s slave 

states; and chess is the national game of Russia. 
; Maybe we’re drawing a léng bow here; but does Tal’s 
-vietory conceivably symbolize an aging and stiffening of 
the brains that rule Russia, including the brain of Khru- 
shchev himself? Are these much-touted old masters of 
international chess losing their skill at razzle-dazzling free- 
world leaders, even as Botvinnik appears to be losing his 

mental agility at the conventional'chess board? 

We don’t know: but at least it’s a thoucht, folks, it’s 


a thouwht. ra 


RDP90T00782R000100080001-5 
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. New yuk tN Y 
Boo Secuens Mai! 
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Psd to whe tie for renublicatt of 
s wen as x Ar newa disval: |e 


ionage charges against 
spy. plane that came 
ussia on May Dav, 
apl-script, they'll give 
&. Powers a “trial’ dé- 
Z get all the 
ida Pag need 


Francis ree Pé: 
down some f; 
Al the 


r sentence dent 
$57, isa Col. Ru- 
ote Tyanovich Abel, the 
highest-ranking Soviet 
spy ever-yet convicted in 
the United States. 
one. Sate ane Lae iz is safe to assume 
‘hat Abel is of no-further value to our Government as,a 
saurceol information about: Red: spy activities. Atter tht 
Krernlin has wrungzall the propaganda it can out of Powers, 
he will Be of no“hiftther vwalue“to.the Kremlin---or, mosh 
likely, to us as asp®. Pp acne . 
Why, therm sheuidh’t Washington try to persiade: the 
iremlin to retiign Pawers to us, after his “trial,” itt &&- 
change for Such a trade Jooks like a natural frem 
he re. Lf Kha Hey is as sensible and realistic as his ad- 
inivers Cinelucting: pune claim he is, he would gladly 
Be vethap@eee oP 


* 


Pawers 0. Saya, Abel 
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ive Inquiring 
Fotographer: 


By JIMMY JEMAITL, 

| | THe News will pav $10 for each 
question accepted jor this célumn. 
i odes"s 5 award ag to" Max Wolt, 
Tsland City. 


l, after 39 in- 
teresting years 
in’ the insur- 
Bice business, 
Ta be delighted | 
to have 
e fll the 

» oct think 
ln qialified. In 
: World War’ 

: ones ied a scouting’ferce inte 
oMifan's Land every. night. [ 
also," part “ef “the military 


it, 
4 


cumstangen’ and 
fons lewe of 
ct a ntry. Of 
e aurse, trained 
are re- 
quired for es- 
pionage w otek? 
One of my. 
imaodicaps would 
we that I talk 


aspio- : 


| 
i 


log much, that I might unwit- 


lingly give-away our own imili- i 


lary secrets.” 

Mary Jane ‘Rogers, 
St., 
“No. Tm not 
daring enough. 
A woman would. 
really have to 
be adventurous . 
to be a spy. I- 
couldn’t roam 
the world spy- 
ing, even for 
my country. 
Even though 
Tm noe Mata 
: Hari, Ihave the 
: uémost respect and ‘admiration 
' for these who live with danger 
fike pifot Francis Powers ” 


E. 83d 


| 
i 
| 


are 36 
_cally illustrated 


i onage work -cer- 


L tine 
i work. It: “would 


Theresa K, 
City, secretary: 
“td ike to give 
ita fling. Espi- 


Ludwig, terse 


tainly would be 
indieresting, a 

Tot different 
' than -the rou- 
of . office 


lia, A real ‘oppo 
tunity - 


Chatham, | 
, advertis. ; 


| plonage and, at ' 
py age, it is | 
rtoo late io: 
start. However, 
if I could live : 
my life over: 
again, I know 
of no more in- 

* tcresting and 
fascinating occupation to choose | 
than that of © “diplomacy or es- | 
pionage.” - ! 


, Staten Is- | 


‘ prap hi- 


in this. museum. 
Oh for: the 


| chance to” “live dangerously just 


Secretary: | t 


vace before meeting St. Peter ai 
ha Paarly Gates " 
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JAMES A, WECHSLER voice eee aas Editor weekly by the New York Post, Corporation crothy Schiff, 
MAUL SANN, wc ceceuae » Bvecutive Editor -. ‘President: Harry. Rosen, Vice President; Marvin Berger, 
TAHES FL. GRAHAM wi. Managing eltbOr, _ Secretary; a HH Cook, . ERERSUTERS: 


Matters Up in the Air 

Premier Khrushchev’ s disclosure that the Russians shot.down an. American plan* 
ever Soviet territory, mingled with his fierce assault on the U.S. and its allies "has cas: 
» sudden shadow over the summit and chilled the international air. The odds against anv 
Hast-West accommodation have suddenly jumped precariously. 

Whether Mr. K regards the plane story as viilid @ause for mistrust or is recklessly 
using it as an excuse for a shift in diplomatic strategy is debatable. Washington contends 

’ that the eraft was an unarmed weather plane based in 
Turkey, manned by only one pilot who may have been off 
course and unconscious because of difficulty with his 
oxygen equipment. The full facts are stil] unknown. 

Theré is nothing to be gained in the urgent search for 
sanity: by wasting. time at this crucial juncture in exchanges 
| of denunciation, digri-beating or “expertising” about what 
jis Ori Mr. K's mind. %f¥inceivably he has intensified the rasp 
f in his voice for’ domestie-political .keasons. Possibly he is 
preparing to blame a summit failure on the West, or ever 
for abandonment of the whole project for ‘reasons relate! 
to Mogoew’s elusive internal politics. 
= ., pul if the Kremlin’s motives are cloudy, neither is ii 
a clea J ames Reston suggests in The Times today, why 

: I som body. in Washington-felt. obliged to “send planes “atof: 
to check weather data and wind- ‘shear on the Soviet-Turkish frontier” on the eve of the 
summit meétirig.-—appatently without. Hié- Knawledzé"6f President Eisenhower. 

There are ominous signs that some characters in both’ Moscow aid “Washington 
welcome the plane incident as a rebuke to those who genuinely believe the summit tall: 
can and must be more than a futile bull-session. 

{ke Hasioften urged more freqtient recourse to the UN in the quest for: peace. 
Premier Kh#ushehev has now said Moscow will “complain” to the UN Security Counci! 
about the plané ‘incident. Let us, then, second and amplify his proposal; let Us.call for é: 
prompt, ! mi investigation of the affair, on for a cessation of war-cries while ie thr 
inquiry goeéon: The world’ %¢ "£08 THETA Bae d°t6" permit *such Pepisons to remair 
anexnlored or ta let headline-writers dictate histor. 
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poROTHY SCHIFF... Publisher ‘Tie New York Post is owned and published six days 


JAMES A, WECHSLER ae Srateciiare Editor weekly by the New York Yost Corporation: Dorothy Schiff, 
PAUL BSANN...deennt + . Bxecutive Editor President; Harry Rosen, Vice President; Marvin Berger, 


GAMES BF. GRAHAM. .eceee Managing Editor Secretary, L. H, Couk, Treasurer. 


‘he Unitéd States has suffered another, massive setback iny the internat:onal 
giitical war. Itjs a defeat so humiliating, so unnecessary and so plainly the result of 
gvoss negligence,. confusion and inertia in high places (mingléd with folly on lower 
i-vels) that wecdare not permit it-to be buried in the sacred archives of security. 

Undoubtediy: Moscow’ will feverishly ‘exploit The Case of the Downed Flier fer 
= own devious reasons. Bui what the Russians do at this moment is less important 

: {han what we do. 

The only way the damage can be partially retroved 
is for the President and Congress to insist on a full airing 
of the facts, designed to expose at once those respor:s' ble 
for the debacle and reestablish faith in our integri y, if 
not in our wisdom and coordination. Such an inquir will 
give temporary aid and comfort to the commissars. “Minat 
is crucial now, however, is that we provide reassu ‘anne 
for our allies—and, indeed, lor ourselves. 

THE MAN THEY DIDN'T TELL: ‘The most 
oriinous element in the story is the indication tnat siates- 
yien may be losing control of history, and tha’ cur 
destiny may be shaped by the caprice of some miliary 
bureauerat or some lonely fanatic, operating in a avid 
of his ‘own. Obviously the same condition applic. on 
be oe poth ‘sides of the great divide, but Mr. Khrushel sv 3s 
‘ently able to make the most of jt; for it was our man who was caught. 

Washington’s admission that the plane was engages. in aerial espionage was 2veve 
enough, It is no answer to say that spying is a big international garne which the (‘om- 
siunists were playing when we were kids. The game has 2 different, far more denger- 
ais dimension when it takes place over the sky of a suspicious, jittery rival power 
‘ann when it is played by cloak-and-dagger experts in the saloons and salons of 
istuigue-ridden foreign capitals. 

The impact of the UL. S. confession is compounded by a series of cireums? & ces. 
“he verilous flight took place Icss than two weeks before the historic summit mect- 
ing, it will look to many like a calculated effort to disrupt that session. Our acknowl 
-rgment came several days after a.pious’claim that one of our more serious students 
e{ weather had lost his way. Worst of all, our government now feels obliged tc offer, 
ss an extenuating remark, the assertion that the President of the United States just 
sidn’t know what was going on. 

WHODUNIT? We accept the explanation tha: Mr. Eisenhower was in the 
“ark. Authorization of so provocative a flight at this juncture is inconsistent with his 
eharaeter; lack of such vital knowledge is consistent with his record. Certainly he 
-youid not have hinted on Friday that he might abandon his Moscow trip as a vetalia- 
‘ory move against the downing of the plane if he had known the stery might blow up 
in America’s face the next day. 

here is little solace in these conclusions. The intimation that some. subordi- 
sate officer would sanction so hazardous an adventure without the awareness and 
.pproval of the President is perhaps the most appalling aspect of the event. What has 
sappened has hurt us badly enough; but the excursion might have produced a far 
seve fateful accident if some zealcus ‘Bolshevik had identified our intelligence agent 
= tater af atotie bombs, Aho would de avound te analyze tu misunderst: nding? 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS: Limitless questions remain unanswered, 
Have such flights been routine procedure? Dig CIA's, Allen Dulles simply forget to 
vountermand earlier orders as the summit meeting approached? Was the President 
never told that we engaged in such escapades? Could the findings of such a journey 
possibly justify the risks involved?-Did_ CIA experts never, -ZUess that the ypiot might 
curvive—-and that Mr. K was luring us into a false explanation before ‘mischievously 
breaking the news that our man was very much alive, in’ his hands, and telling all?’ 

As matters stand we are being depicted by both our friends and enemies as a 
nattion which lets lower-echelon military. officials play lightly with the issue of war and 
peace while the President plays golf. , : 

’ Surely Ike cannot let the record ‘stand that way; surely too, this is the time when 
a responsible: political opposition should be heard, ‘not: reveling in the Administration’s 
disaster, which is our common plight, but demanding that the whole truth be told as a 
deterrent to future fiascos. ; 

FOOTNOTE TO FURY: Let the episode also give pause to those typewriter 
warriors who pounded out their declarations of war when the first version of the plane 
incident: avas, released, and were prepared to give their all for our weather expert. 

ON TOP OF ALL THAT: Almost as fantastic as the bungling of the 
ylane incident. was Washington's tiyning of the announ¢ement that the U. S. is resuming 
underground atomic blasts. One need not argue'at this point the merits of the decision. 
it might even have been originally visualized as a bargaining move for the summit talks. 
"nt to release the announcement on the same day on which we were compelled to admit 


_ear “weather-man” was engaged in aerial espionage was to multiply all our troubles. 


‘he State Dept. hastily asserted there was no connection between the events. Yet 
Vhroughout the world the news was headlined simultaneously. It must have been viewed 
»s the gesture of an angry, vindictive nation which had been caught in a dubious act. 

Jim Hagerty has long operated on the theory that the way to handle bad news is 
io bianket it with bigger news. If that was the excuse for this atrocious piece of timing, 

awe have leurned once again that press-agents should never be allowed to toy with history. 
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: Mr. Johnson's: Abdication 


Senate leader Johnson (D-Tex.) has summoned us all fq rally round the flag in the 
face of fhe spy debacle. His wor ds were. sufficiently’ eloquent to provoke Vice President 
Nixon into a warmly passionate bipa san embrace based, no doubt, on a coldly dispas- 
sionate .apprajsal. 

Johnson ‘conceded that large. questions: had been. stirred by the episode. But he 
made it plain that now wag the ie ‘for all-good. Americans to make their questions sec- 
onde f t loy: it és. 


es tee 


‘We. gaia the other day that there is no ground for 
partisan ‘delight..in the national humiliation. Neither, 
however, do we accept the view that this is an occasion 
ter polite acquiescénce in an inexcusable blunder that has 
aken thé world, The truth is that Mr. Johnson’s high- 
minded . ‘words are something less than statesmanship. 
They « are a continuance of his private political view that, 
in some elusive way, a Texas Democrat can ride to the 
White House on the coattail of a Republican President. 
It is not an excess of debate that imperils the coun- 
try. It is lack of debate, failure to explore great questions, 
refusal to challenge the tired premises of our foreign 
policy, bipartisan agreement to postpone all serious mat- 
ters, that ate undermining our world position. Mr. John- 
son has blurred all these questions. 

Certainly Mr. Khrushchev should not be deluded 
into believing that any Peabstantial number of Americans will accept his prescription for 
world order. “But neither should: there be any. doubt about the extent to which millions 
of Americans are troubled and dismayed by the fabulous follies of recent days, and de- 
manding better answers than’ we have received. 

In these last few fateful hours before the summit there should be full, free exam- 
ination of all the positions we have taken, of all the imponderables in our world view, of 
all the sacred cows on our animal farm. The most tragic aspect of the plane episode is 
the evidence of abdication by the President of the United States. Johnson’s pious cry for 
“national unity” suggests that the opposition leader has similarly abdicated. é 
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 @uiek Review: of the 9-2. 

President. Eisenhower came to his press, conference prepared to evade the mest 
esbarrassing——and most,jmportant-—questions abdut flying spying spooks over Russia. 
jie read a rather lengthy (for him) statement about, espionage and the flight that 
ended in Sverdlovsk with a thud heard ‘round theworld, and he concluded, as he be- 
gan, with an announcement that he would bave nothing further to say about it. 

But Ed Morgan, of ABC, made a brave attempt to reach the heart of the mat- 
icr. “Do Wetnfer correctly,” he asked, “that your prepared statement this morning is 
ihe ‘final, complete and ultimate answer to your Critics; 
friendly. and hostile, on the subject?” . 

The President;,.{I said at this time I could see 
nothing Uséfal more. that I could say, so that’s where I 
stand ‘at this moment.” - 

Thus the question about the President’s respon- 
sibility for being caught in a stupendous bungle with his 
U-2 down in the wrong place at summit time was‘neither 
asked nor answered. The clumsy. Jig-about a lost’ weather 
plane, shamélessly concocted by, the CIA and with foolish 
haste repeated by Washington officials, remained. So did 
the country’s enormous loss of moral stature when Khru- 
shchev gleefully exposed the fairy tale the next’ day and 
| the State Dept. had to repudiate ‘it. 

The whole world is talking about the snafu of. 
the U-2 in terms of the dangexous.non-leadership these 
unasked questions raise. Our President, however, appar- 
ently considers. them improper. for public discussion. - ae ss , 
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: Dead. End at te. Summit? 


We can hear the rurtibles of the gathering stbrift of righteous ‘indignation an! 
reckless exultation. “Capitol Sées Ike Triumph’ ‘fn Red Move, ” said a lowat headline ye>- 
terdayv. The dispatch explained thahmany Congressional: ~lGaders regarded Khrushe hes’ 
threatened walkout as a tribute to Ike’s strength and wiedem. 5 to as 

In the poet's phrase, siitvas:@ famous vietory; but what we wen we eannot sé- 
As this is written the summitsefiference is in the gravest: peril. e 

Such a moment is haA#l¥ ore for raucous ranting or rejoicing. i" can we derh 
any comfort from any signs. that Mr. K arrived in Paris determined to wreck the sessic + 
almost before it began, and has come very close to doing exactly that.: 

For the test of Western diplomacy was not.to achieve conditions under which °* 

K could be justly accused of torpedoing the negotiations, but to make it politically im- 
possible for him to do #@ In this mission we have seemingly failed, and there is e.: 
grave uncertainty whethéF much of the. world shares our view that the Soviet leaw: 
bears total responsibility for .the perilous deadlock. 

BACKGROUND FOR DISASTER: The truth is thatthe U-2 episode wa: 
major debacle, But the: opine His ‘eompounded by another blunder of equal magi 

fare now,told the Administration ‘secretly decided to ban =! 
aerial. ‘peconnaissance over Soviet ‘territory. The decision 
* was'a wise, responsible one. If it had been promptly «: 
nounced, Mr. K could hardly have come to Paris with : 
big a chip on his shoulder. 

‘But the masterminds who shape. our policy decide 
to eaniile again. They decided to withhold the deristae 
until the summit talks began; it was to be a strategic suv. 
prise. Meanwhile, Administration spokesmen—including 
“Ike and Secretary Herter—continued to defend the busi- 
ness of reconnaissance; as late as Sunday night Vice Pres:- 
dent Nbxon was solemnly assuring a TV audience that th: 

. security of the U. S. demanded continuance of the hazar:i- 
RENTER ous business of aerial esplonage over Russian land. 

Now, once again, the American storyis awkwardly and belatedly changed. Wha' 
should have been proclaimed as new proof of the President's peaceful intentions is being 
assailed as another anti-climax to bungling and deceit. 

Of course Mr. K’s demand that the U. S. not only suspend all such flights but ae 
“punish those responsibie” was foolhardy and incendiary. Would we demang that Mr. 
be brought to trial when one of his agents was caught on our territory? is is ee s 
talk; but this is not the children’s hour for humanity. 

MR. K’S BIG TALK: Obviously, Mr. K's bellicose behavior provides s serious 
ground for despair. It is even eee Moubtful whether he can any longer choose his own 


words; more and more he abpeats the prisoner of resurgent Stalinist fanatics in his own 
hierarchy, If this is t the tre AR atone eit not in part the product OF the awtul failures 
tai ah Ag ne places? 


of imagination. and.in: 

The Administzation.digsembled. when it first denied the: nature of ihe flight ove: 
Russia. It was equallydtingerisousswhen it denied a published sepoft lashweek that such 
flights would be discontinued. There also appears to be a graver possibility that the Ad- 
ministration, sibseqpent to the Cam Hi¢'talks and under the pressure of Chancellor 
Adenauer, sharply. altered its yiew abgutalie prospect for reasonable negotiation on Ger- 
many. Did = mequence taal rusnroee ie adventurers and irresponsibleg.in Moscow‘ * 

qmetife ertaki:oat loud because the stakes are tog hig For the kinc 
of o i ‘pre¥ided by Sen. Johnson and his because 
only a. handful ir rationat voices—notably that of Walter Lippmann—are being raised t 
challenge the terrifying course of events in Paris. 

The tragedy is that there can be no dispute about the sincerity of the President’s 
quest for honorable agreements. But neither can there be any doubt that his inattentior 
-and negligence—and we use the words sadly—have resulted in a cruel distortion of hi: 
own purposes and the defacing of his image throughout the world. 

MORE MILITARY MANEUVERS: As if things were not bad enough, conside: 
the Times dispatch from Washington reporting yesterday that ‘the nation’s global mi). 
tary commands conducted a pre-dawn combat readiness test on orders sent from Par: 
by Defense Secretary Thomas Gates Jr.” The dispatch added: 

Questions were raised privately in some official quarters about the timing of the exer- 
cise, coming as it did in the wake ef the U-2 reconnaissance plane incident end in the midst of « 
tense international situation. 

Again, however, the business is done. Did Ike know in advance? Did anyone 1 
the Vice President or the Secretary of State? Will we be subjected to another bewiider 
ing sequence of subterfuge, denial and affirmation? 

Above and beyond all the questions, the issue remains: how has a nation whic! 
cares so deeply about peace been maneuvered so often in recent days—-and months-——int« 
the role of “warmonger”? How have the managers of U. S. policy succeeded sc vonsict 
ently in providing the'Stript for the world-wide Communist propaganda machine” 

THE FINAL EFFORT: Britain's Prime Minister Macmillan is feverishly strivin: 
to prevent total collapse of the summit conference. Mankind’s prayers are with him. 1) 
there remains the slightest chance that he can achieve the resumption of communicatios, 
Jet there be no doubt that the VU. S. is trying to seize the chance. If everything fails, le’ 
there at Jeast be na.ribald hosannahs on our side. Nobody can win an atomic wary an: 
by the same token, nobody can claim real diplomatic victory out of a deadlock whicl 
gory increares the prosnect of such a conflict. 
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REVIEW a aan d OUTLOOK 


‘Playing With “With Matches 


It is always embarrassing for a na- 
tion to be caught red-handed in the act 
of gathering information. It is even 
more embarrassing when a nation is 
forced by circumstances to admit it. 

The gathering of information has 
always been, an accepted business 
among nations. It even has two names. 
Those who..are in the act of doing jit 
call it intelligente work; those upon 
whom it is: being’ Siacticed call it spy- 

_ing. It is dangérous work, and largely 
_thankless. No country will ever ac- 


knowledge a spy when’ he;i ‘is caught if 


-it can help itself. 

That, of course, éxplains the first 
nonsense issued. by the State Depart- 
ment that the unarmed U2 —* highly 
specialized craft capable of flying 10 
miles high—was on a weather flight 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. From first reports, 
. this country doubtless thought the pilot 
was killed. But since the: Russians 
‘claim to have captured him, the United 
States now admits that we do engage 
in intelligence reconnaissanee near the 
horders of Russia, as a safeguard 
against surprise attack. But we say no 
flight over Russia was’ oe 
by Washington. 

Mr. Khrushchev, we may be sure, 
will get all the mileage he can out of 
this.event. It should be noted that he 
has already used it to boast of the 
speed with which Soviet internal de- 
fense operates: He himself ordered the 
viane shot down after it penetrated 
Haviet. territory. And he ordered it 
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shot down, he claims, with a new mis- 
‘gile in- one shot. 


Mr. SEN es ‘Ig_. really as, upset 
about all this as he MaRS out. De- 
lighted: in the way it turne out, yes. 
Disturbed, no. The head of as far-flung 
an espionage system as Ruasia’s would 
think us fools if we weren’t doing this 
sort of thing to keep ‘an eye on the 
Soviet and to ferret put Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s intentions wherever possible. 
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All the same, it seems to us that - 


some questions ought to be raised 


‘about the judgihent used in gathering 
” intelligence. 


Sending a Sibélivandalageer opera- 

tive into Russia to pick up papers is 
one thing. Sending’ an unidentified 
plane far into Russia:is quite another. 
A cloak-and-dagger ,operative could 
hardly start retaliatory missiles on 
their way: A plane, even unarmed, 
might. 
We do not know what. the United 
States wotild have done if an unidenti- 
fied plane had flown across our bor- 
ders, declined to anstver and refused 
to land. But' we think we know what 
should have*been done, 

So while we are as mindful as any- 
one of the neéd for intelligence about 
what goes on inside Russia, it still 
seems to us that somebody. is playing 
with matches. There. may.be reasons 
having fo do with national defense that 
require us to do that. But when you 
start striking sparks around a*tihder 
box you run a grave risk.of starling a 


fire. 
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EW and OUTLOOK 


The Way of the Self-Righteous — ee 


Up until now it has been possible to 
say to the world that what came out of 
the - Kremlin was deceitful and untrust- 


worthy but that people could. depend on ° 


what they were told by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Now the world may not be so sure 
that this country is any different from 
any other in righteousness. “And that, 
we fear, may turn out to be the saddest 
injury we have suffered from the inci- 
dent of the American reconnaissance 
plane brought down over Russian ter- 
ritory. Like the clergyman caught in 
nocturnal activities, we will no longer 
be able to be so self-righteous. 

It is true enough that intelligence 
work—or spying, if you prefer that 
word—is an accepted business among 
nations. And we doubt if the world will 
be shocked, or even surprised, to find 
that the United States tries to find out 
as much as it can about the capabili- 
ties and intentions of Soviet Russia. 
Indeed, if the circumstances of our in- 
telligence probing were somewhat dif. 
ferent, both the American people and 
our friends abroad might be reassured 
to know that intelligence work is no 
monopoly of the Russians. 

But this particular incident is dou- 
bly unfortunate. In the first place it is 
going ‘to be very hard to persuade peo- 
ple that sending a Government plane 


deep into the territory of another coun-- 


try to photograph its terrain is not 
what the diplomats would call “pro- 
vocative.”” We need only imagine what 
the reaction of Americans would be if 
we caught a Russian airplane over 
Chicago or a Russian submarine in 
New York ‘harbor. 


tn the second place it is going to be 
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‘hard to convince peoples ‘ Her that 
“ explanations from Washi gion can be 
taken at their face value. °" 


,to Mr. Khrushchev’s announcepyént 
~ about the U-2 was to dismiss itas ‘pre- 
summit ranting. Then we were told 


that there was after all a ‘‘weather | 


plane”’ that had beén missing for sev- 
eral days near the Turkish border, and 
that maybe the trigger-happy Rus- 


gians had shot down this innocent pilot. 


nly when’ it became impossible to 
‘maintain this cock-and-bull story. was 
‘it’ admitted that “someone” had de- 
liberately sent a plane into Russia on 
.an intelligence mission. 


_ So.we have been caught not only in : 
a. rather provocative act but also in dis- | 
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For the first reaction of Washington i 


i 


1 


sembling. The one can be explained as _ 


a piece of bad judgment. The explana- 
tion for the other will come harder. 
No one will argue, we suppose, that 
this country has done anything differ- 
ent from what the Russians do all the 
time. Being provocative is habitual 
with them; deceit is part of their nor- 
mal way. Therefore the argument that 


we have done no more than what: 


others do all the time is quite accurate. | 


The difficulty is that we have told 
others and ourselves we are different. 
The image we have created before the 
world is that ‘“‘we don’t do what the 
Russians do.’ We don’t engage in in- 
ternational provocation. We do tell 

* honestly what is going on. ; 

And now the sad part is that this 
image, which has been one of the 
strengths of America, is now sullied by 
our own self-righteous zeal that led us 
to believe that, because we are op- 
posed to wrong, anything we choose to 
do is right. 


cy AT 
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REVIEW and OUTLOOK 
ra - ie grrrec stake 


cadiaigessl -BApR! Sam’s right hand didn’t know what his 
around Washington are officials of the left hand was doing, and we doubt that 
ics. d ace Ad- Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 


ministratien who-s pat the ton ig either, considering the results 
plate the Soviets claimed was spying of an investigation into governmental 
was really only a U-2 weather plarié. machinery by a Senate subcommittee 
that probably wandered off course. he heads. *. | cost 
Now, it seems, N.A.S.A. officials Senator. Jackson reports, that there 
say they were telling the truth so far are more, than. 200. committees operat- 
as they knew it. They had entered an ing,in the Pentagon all the time, each 
agreement long ago with the wai working on one kind of project or an- 
Weather. Service of, the AiE-HpEse ‘an other, ranging from the Department 
four of the space agency's U- planes of the Army Accelerated Item Reduc- 
were attached to the Air Weather tion Program Task Group to the In- 
- Service in Turkey. Air Weather told terdepartmental Screw Thread Com- 
N.A.S.A. a plane was missing, and mittee. as 
right have wandered across the bor- Among all this proliferation, clearly 
der, and N.A.S.A. put out the word there's a place for another one to take 
«hich the State Department later re- cus ody of just such things “as the 
pudiated in admitting the plane was on Snafu, af. the U-2. We'd suggest the 
a reconnaissance flight deep into ommittee for Ascert ining,., Who’s 
Russia. ae ome What Prior to (Conasing ‘the 
\ Well, we're not surprised if Uncle Explanation ; {the Explanation. 


FS 


at 
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rf : Intellicones 


In all ts / ivecent™ a 
State Department has. eth canal to 
note that President Eisenhower had not 

“authorized” the partié 
of the. U-2. plane that pez 


than‘ 1,200 miles inté Russia before, it. 
7 


fell into Russian harids. | es a pe 
At his press conferengs' Hihor 


_ day Mr. Eisenhower madd. plaih that: 


this was a meré qutifble; the gathering 
‘of any informationghat will protect the 
United States was; 
long ago. Tntelli git 
‘to use “whatevdi” 
short of the use offre e” tsledrh what 
Russia may be Wilio. Inmulioi: in his 
statement was that whip? =a not 
authorized the specific flight of May 3 i, 

he had: authorized Wi eand. all such 
steps. “Si 0. a QR GE TP, 

His sfatemesy: abel backed. up 
Secretary“of Statg. 
ment that the Unite 
tinue’ to do wha 
some time past @bout aerial reconnais- 
sance of. Russias But it did nothing to 
clear up his oO 
year and “Thréé™ aes” 
orders” wéte Very” ‘pitict’”’. about flying 
bear. Russia’ s orders. 


ce. ‘Sparatives. are 


4 the Presi- 


: ‘Ea couple of 
oars ago, and Tam sure ‘this happen- 
ris aceident i It is hard to see how 
‘ayone can infer.from that statement 
«ything exeept that U.S; planes were 


ander orders not to cross Russian bor-. 


ders, 
Perhaps’ the Presitlent - thgans. to 


make a distj between using, 
Rite. could be 38. A 


Morce:.p 
ored as ee ” he has said 


will not be ‘es 


ployed, 


istration planes Sarit onl ins 
nea Tt igs a wast Tait abe 


. that will escapé th hé “Rassian’. i. 
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"States would con- | ¢, 
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oh # secret ‘to many members’ of 


ow, I have: 


“and using Na- | 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- |; 
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And it is a distimewen that ce 
tantly will contimuté escape some 
embers of Congress: -The other day 

‘Speaker partment Boded . that the 

eh’ be Gabirgl In- 

i ress who ' 

ordered t at ‘pilot: td “the air over 
fussia. Senator Wilks Robertson said 


he had senate Ady as of the 
Appropriations; Gag ut nobody | 
had ever ,said 4 “ott flying 
vee 


‘certainly the 
Allen Dulles, 
. 33 “Bridges” de 
manded that the State Department 
and C.LA. explain the ‘whole story to 
Congress. A day or so later Repre- 
‘sentative Clarence Cannon, chairmen 
‘of the House Appropriations Commit- 
‘tee, said right out that the aborted 
Hlight over Russia was one of a series 
planned by the C.LA.. approved fs 


aA ores 
hite Rouse, and tnown te a feo 


members of Congress 14 well. - 
So to say that Congress is somawt 


psc? overthe operations, as well 
i? "rolé,, ‘of: ‘the. c, LA. is.to note the 
; obvious, Even thoggh Mr. Herter now 
says that our “edian 


vlanse ‘over . R 


msive aerial srr- 
veillance. by “uhabined ’ civilian air. < 

craft’ wasta: parently not “‘a' secret io 

the Soviet leadership,”? it was obviously 

_the 
House and Senate, 

But if the President's orders’ ‘of 33 
‘tuonths ago never applied to the C.LA.. 
if the limits have been lifted, and if 
‘ flights into, Russia are no longer acci- 


dental happenings and «. nly a handful 
of Congresamén* Inev- abou: th» 
changeg,: ‘Cong@ess is in poor position 


- to Be a about the matter. 

gress ‘has consistentie dé 
clined 1& cep itself—or oven its | lead. 
ers—responsible. or knowing what goes 
on in the C.LA. Senators and Represen- 
tatives have acted as though thi: 
agency, whose far-flung cperatives are 
answerable only to one man, is some- 
how not only beyond an accounting bi 
also above the errors thal or. 


soniumon 

to all men. , 
What Conpress learns of O CLLA.'s ae 
tivities Congress learns only if and 


when Mr. Dulles is inelined tq disclose 
some miormanon, and then only what 
“ishes ta fall, 


wires ey, 
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che sole mission ci-ihe U.1.A. is to 

ontber intalligenee and assess ii, and 
_it may’ very well be doing this job in | 

an able manner. The point is that — 
Conaress does not know' whether CILLA. 
isor note Foe oa... 

Therefore Cohrrpss, should require 
ial Mr: Butlis give an accounting of 
his -stewardahip ‘gperthat > Ho will 
know whether GLA. igs souudly 
runnned and, direoted or whether it is 

_persaps more adventurous than it 
unght to be to were the nation pest. 
iv a word, Congress ought to chonse a 
coianitiee of responsible men to whom 
Cfuagis made responsible by statute. . 
Ancd* Cangréss should waste no lime 
Sobek aa 

{4 is notsour purpose hore to pillory 
Mierdaethepindividually, for his respon- 
sibifitied gq very great. But the fact 
ix thath feed,» epuntry . where, . by 
ihe Wards of thée:Cohstitution, only Con- 
sreseegas- yer: to.declare war, 
Mr. Thillests: 78 Spalbilities seem to us . 
to be far g¥edter than they ought to be 
and his p decision: far broader 

-than it ‘ou é. - , 
We are not suggesting thei Mr. 

Dulles: should be forced to expose his . 
espionage apparatus to the full gaze 
of the American public and thus to its : 
enemies. But clearly an agency whose 
enthusiasm. for gathering intelligence 
and whose lack of judgment in doing 
«0 can actually endanger our overseas 
bases, our alliances and our reputation 
foe candor and truth shall no longer be 
permitted to remain almosi a law unto 
viself. 
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The.psychologists say that toward 
the major affairs of life we all have 
moments of ambivalence, that we can 
suffer all git.once the mixed feelings of 
joy and anxiety. 

If we can judge by the samplings of 
publi opinion, and by our own feel- 
ings, Americans, have had something 
of thig! same ambivalence in their re- 
action to the spy-plane incident. Pride, 
relief, uneasiness of: 1 ind;*and even 
dismay, have been intermingled. Each 
of these emotions is understandable, 
and it dpsnot easy-to strike a ‘balance 
among them. 

4 1 " * 

The causes of pride are simply 
stated. Ever-since Sputnik the Ameri- 
can people have hada vague but strong 
uneasiness that ih, ee we were fall- 
ing behind the Russfans in the struggle. 
There was not merely the concern over 
the scientific competition and basic 
rnilitary capabilities; there was also 
worry about intangibles, that we were 
soft, bungling, lacking in initiative, 
energy and aleriness when compared 
with the ruthless, monolithic Commu- 
nist empire. 

Then suddenly we learned that our 
defense forces were not so listless after 
ali. Hearts were bound to leap .with 
pride at the knowledge that an Ameri- 
can reconnaissance plane had pene- 
trated deep into Russian territory, and 
that furthermore this was but one of 
many. Here is tangible evidence that 
aur Government is not ‘asleep at the 
switch,” that our intelligence forces 
have diligence and the’equipment and 
skills to apply it. ane 

And not the least of our pleasure 
at events is the way in which this in- 
cident has shaken the Russians. For 
make no mistake about it, the fact that 
their vaunted defenses can be so read- 
ily penetrated is not something that 
Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues 
can blithely dismiss. 

Reflect for a moment on the dis- 
may, and the fear, we would feel if we 
discovered that Russian planes had 
been flying over the United States for 
months undetected. This country would 
suffer a psychological trauma of major 
proportions; it would bea national 
scandal and heads would roll all over 
the place. 

Something like this may be happen- 
ing in Russia now. Because of that, 
Mr. Khrushchev’s anguished outcries 
are not all tears and flapdoodle. His 


military men havea‘lot bf explaining 


* 


Fs 


to do to him,and he has a lot of ex- 
plaining to do to the Politburo and to 
the Russian people. Whatever posture 
Mr. Khrushchev puts to the world, his 
arrogance has been. humbled. 

That, in turn, is bound to have an 
effect on the affairs of the summit con- 
ference which begins this morning. 
For all that the spy-plane incident has 
given Mr. Khrushchev something to 
scream about, he cannot now be so 
cocksure. The repercussions of this 
affair are by no means al! te Mr. 
Khrushchev’s advantage in the realms 
of diplomacy. 

In a world that everyone knows is 
perilous, there is comfort and reassur- 
ance in all this. Not only has our side 
scored on their side, but when this inci- 
dent is added to our recent successes 
in space and under the sea we can 
feel less intimidated by Russian 
prowess and more confident in our 
state of preparedness. 

As President Eisenhower put it, 
“no one wants another Pear! Harbar”’ 
and so we rejoice at anything that in- 
creases our knowledge of military 
forces that might launch a massive 
surprise attack in which survival 
would be the prize. 

* 

This being so, then, why should 
there be any cause for uneasiness over 
the events of the past ten days? 

It is not simply stated. For it stems 
from less readily apparent conse- 
quences, and in some cases not so 
much from immediate consequences 
as from anxieties about the future 
which have here been sowed. 

Part of it, perhaps, comes from the 
performance put on by the State De- 
partment that famous week-end. 
Hither the State Department was ig- 
norant of what was going on, which is 
quite possible, or else it had given no 
thought to anticipating’ that a plane 
might be caught and planning what it 
‘ghould do then. In either case, the 


” 
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Government of the [yited States was 
caught not only spymy bit fying. It di! 
not make a pretty spectacle. a 

Part comes, perhaps ° rom ‘the fact 
that the confusion extended all the way 
to the White House. It’s very clear that 
although Presiden Eisenhower had au- 
thorized the C.I.A. to do “whatever is 
obtain information. 
che was as_ surprised by this particular 
plane incident as everyone else. 
thing to which, sadly, 
accustomed. The anxiety strikes much 
deeper. It comes precisely because 
we do all know this is a perilous world 
and that the prize in the next war wil 
not be victory but survival. And fo: 
some of the older among us, becaus: 
we do indeed remember Pearl Harber 

Whatever mystery lies behind thar 
naval disaster, it was no fault of mill- 
tary intelligénce. We had the Japanes: 
coda! we kfiéw what they were doing, 
even unto the hour. Besides, Pearl 
Harbor was no moment’s inspiration «| 
the Japanese; it came as the culimine 
tion of events in which our own mids: 
takes played some small part. 

The next world war, if it comes, ca® 
come as well from bungling as from 
design. An @aventurous American, © 
trigger-happy. Russian,.a moment © 


e 


panic—thegt ca easily be the seer: 
of holocaug"And just because we c#: 
understandeghe panic that would come 
from Ruylan: planes over Wvans3: 
City, Wesheed have anxiety she. 
Americaéniglanes over Sverdlovsi 


It is all ‘very. true when we say ~ 
have ‘/—e.. Aggressive. intent’ but 
tthe mark. For fate «* 
oRugsian with his be~ 
Helieving that that pias 
overhead is not on & warlike mis:i~ 
It_also misses the mark, though = 
enough, to see th ocrisy of Mr 


Khrushchev. gry, me gut against spies 
We wineries would. see a differe:«« 
between a Colonel Abel, spying 
Brooklyn, and those planes over Ker. 
sas City. 

So the uneasiness of mind has nc °- 
ing to do with. spying; we all acc: ! 
the necessity for it and desire that | 
be done diligently. Mr. Khrushche + 
self-righteous screams on that seu” 
can be dismissed for what they #r 
The concern is over an advent 
which, by its very nature, risks briny 
ing on the very thing against whic ® 
it is supposed to be guarding. 

Yet even all this, we think, migit 


on a button, 


- be accepted as a hazard under differ 


ent circumstances; anxiety has be- 
come a daily habit which we have 
learned to wear patiently. But it would 
be one thing to know that these risks 
were recognized, measured and ac- 
cepted by the highest elective officers 
of the State into whose judgment we 
have put ourselves. It is quite another 
thing to feel that things are done by 
subordinates left free to do “whatever 
is necessary.” 

Here is the Government of the 
United States engaging in an act that 
by its very nature must carry alwavs 
the sparks of an explosion, and vet so 
far as anyone can see it was an act 
thought up, initiated and carried out in 
secret not only from the enemy but 
from ourselves. 

Their zeal is commendable; per- 
haps even their judgment in this case 
may be right. But if they have done 
this, unknown, what else is unknown? 
And if subordinate officers, not respon- 
sible to the people, are to have in the 
future a blank check to fill in as they 
please, who can know what demands 
fueie geal may put upon the 
TOLrrOW | 

And there is one other matter. 
strength of this country in the tree 
world has always been that, unhhe che 
Russians, ve could be trusted now to 
do provocative things and that what- 
ever our Government said was true. 
We hope that image is too strong ta be 
shattered by any one incident, but we 
think it too precious to risk having it 
sullied. 


co) 
word fo. 


‘he 


* * 
So for our own part, we saare the 
pride in discovering that here, in one 
more area, we are not being outdone 
by the Russians, and we do not hide 
our human satisfaction at, the conster 
nation that must now be wide among 
‘them. 
And yet for all of that, we 
that in this incident we, too, 
anxieties that will not down, 


COTES 


nave 
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‘of clever strokes than a battle 
je And, as in tennis, you ‘can’t 


nas mgde the most errors. 
So “it would. be a bit premature to 
Aran 40 quick conclusions as to who 
‘as won or-lest in the thunderous vol- 
ieve atthe aimmit.. It may weil turn 
vul that there are some surprises in 
store’ for everyone. 
Still, it’s. useful to tutes stock of the 
mistakes: so far. We can draw some 


‘lessons from them, because the com- 
. ton, denominator of the errors of our 
aide and the errors of the Commynisi 


side is that both came from tr ying » 
b x2 too clever. 

The mistakes of the United a 
wuty weil have begun with the original 
»uceptance of the summit idea. There 
was nothing, really, in the basic situa- 
iio to suggest that any of the issues 
hetween the West and the Soviets, un- 
setiied by normal diplomacy, could be 
settled by a week’s meeting of heads 
ol State. 

‘he U.S. seems to have accepted 
primarily because we thought it would 
be a clever maneuver. .Hither we 
would (a) win a propaganda victory by 
“oxposing’”’ the intransigence of the 
provocative Communists, or possibly 
ib) the combined forces of Mr. Hisen- 
hower, Mr. Macmillan and General 
NeGaulle might out-match Mr. Khrush-. 
chev. 

This maneuver, if it had any 
chaWé6, was wrecked by the spy-plane 
incident. Amid all the other mystery 
about this, it is plain enough that no- 
hady really thought the thing through. 
It just seemed like a good idea ‘‘to take 
some pictures of Russia.” So it might 
have been, but somebody ought to 
have asked the question what would 
happen if we got caught on the eve of 
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meeting. If anybody; did 
. ask, nobody tried to answerit. | 


Then, being caught, the “smart” 


0’ thing to do seemed*to: be to’ deny 


everything. . That’ turning out badly, 


the next brilliant maneyver was to bull . 


it through jand assert our right to fly 
over Russi anytime we pleased, now 
or hereafter. 

Ameriédis need not put.on sack- 
cloth andaghes in order to recognize 


that the. ineident Bave Mr. Khrushchev | 


a chance to, be ‘‘one up.” Gave hinra 
chance which he promptly threw 
away. era 


With art opportunity to stand back’ 


in injuréd .imnocence and lob some 
telling blows at the Americans, Mr. 
Khrushchb¥ixeot the bright idea that 
he should rush up to the net and clob- 
ber us “PATE, _and for all. But his out- 
rageous ‘W@havior, his violent langu- 
age, his &AMfogant demand for “‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’’ undid him. 

For President Eisenhower met all 
this with! quiet dignity and a clear 


. willingnéss to continue negotiations on 


the real’ issues before the meeting. 
One result is that in the eyes of the 
world it is the Tussians, not the 
Americans, who are wrecking what 
little hope there may have been in a 
summit meeting. Another is that our 
allies, who may have been a little 
shaken by the plane incident, have 
drawn together with us in solidarity. 
For. this, we can be grateful to Mr. 
Khrushchev. * 

So there you are. Blunders to the 
right of us, blunders to the left of us. 
And the spectators are a little dizzy 
trying to figure out who’s ahead or 
what's next. 

It would all seem like a delightful 
comedy of errors. Except that in this 
game the price of cleverness, whoever 
makes the errors, can be tragic. 
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AND TIMES FUR ALE 


The Washington Post — 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Mr. Khrushchev’s Warning 


How much of Nikita Khrushchev’s new bluster 


_is real,-and how much is feigned to create appre- 
hension about the summit meeting? 


difficult to know precisely. What does seem clear 


is that if the summit meeting actually were to 80. 
awry and if President Eisenhower were to. aancel — 
his visit to the Soviet Union, the result would be ° 


more than a blow:to the West. It would also be 
a defeat for Mr. Khrushchev’s position.. 


In respect of the border violation by an Amer-- 


ican aircraft about which he complains so loudly, 
Mr. Khrushchev may have a point—but the’ point 


may be less sharp than he attempts,to make it. - 
-Any violation of territory is’ cause for cdncern. ° 
. But if the plane actually was the unarmed. single- — 
“high altitude. weather reconnaissance” | 
craft reported missing’ by the Natiorial Aeronautics -: 
_ and Space Agency, it is difficult to understand how , 


engine 


. the plane could have been mistaken for a military 


type on an invasion of the Soviet Unipn. 


Indeed, it"is possible that the Soviet Union, sus- 


pecting that new scientific equipment was aboard, 


deliberately ‘created ‘the incident by shooting down 
‘the plane to learn its contents. 


The locale of the 
incident, along the Turkish-Iranian border, suggests 
that there also may have been a confusion of radio 
beams such as figured in the disappearance of an 
American Air Force plane in 1958. . 

Still, some pettinent questions need to be raised 
in the investigation that the President has ordered. 
The fact that the research plane was, not military 
may account for the dispute about its markings, 
but should not such planes be boldly marked? 
Why was the plane dispatched so close to ‘Soviet 
territory that it could stray across the border even 
by accident? If, on the other hand, the plane was 
gathering inteTigencd, there is no Cause for piety 
—butthere is no cause for injured innocence on 
the part of Mr, Khrushchev, either, for Soviet 
aircraft also have @ngaged in overflights. 

In respect of the possibility that Vice President 
Nixon may substitute briefly for President Eisen- 
hower at the summit meeting, Mr. Khrushchev 
was insulting from the-standpoint of official deco- 
rum. Still he said nothing more bitter than what 
some Democrats already’ have said. His likening 
of this.role to that of a goat taking care of a 


_cabbage patch, however, suggests more vegeterian- 


‘ism than one might suppose would characterize 


-such a carnivorous: occasion. 


, ho direct relation to the bluster. 


Changes in the Soviet hierarchy seemingly have 
The major sig- 


“nificance secms to be in the shift of Frol Kozlov, 


said to he favored as Mr. Khrushchev’s successor as 
head sf vovernment, to the Communist Party secre- 
tacai.. perhang thereby combining real power with 
his ostensible athority. The new Deputy Premier, 


It would be» 


FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1960. 


g 1960 
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When the current warniny 1s combined willl 
Mr. Khrushchev’s stern words at Baku last week, 


_ however, it suggests that his position at the sum- 


* 


mit may be far less conciliatory than sometimes 
supposed. Perhaps Mr. Khrushchey has been miffed 


‘by the speculation set off by President de Gaulle 


to the effect that he would be content not to press 
the Berlin issue at the summit. a has, left him- 


self very little out. . 


Thus the plane incident may really afford an 
excuse’for tough talk so as to place the West, and 
particularly: the United States, on the defensive 
in advance of the summit meeting. It may be 
that this. country. technically owes an apology. 
But there is no reason whatever -for the West to 
be placed on the’ defensive respecting the Berlin 
issue. Mr. Krushchev has a great deal at slake at 
the summit, especially in a nuclear test agreement 
and its bearing on Soviet relations with China. 
He needs to understand, and the President needs 
to be prepared to make him understand. that if 
he forces a crisis-on Bertin there wie 3° ho 
agreement on anything else. ; 
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PENDENT NEWSPAPER, 


Iron Curtains 


The title of this editorial seems to the most 


‘appropriate conclusion from .the bizarre episode 
of the American espionage plane brought down 


in the Soviet Union. Unquestionably thé incident 
has had the momentary effect of damaging the 
prestige of the United States, of alarming or em- 
barrassing the Allies and of fueling Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s propaganda machine. This country was 
caught with jam on its hands. Yet the reason 
why the United States has been driven to such 
tactics, why such extréme measures are neces- 
sary to obtain information, is simply the existence 
of hermit states behind the Iron Curtain. 

Accurate maps of the United States and of most 
free countries of the world are available for the 
asking. Detailed figures are published about the 
armed forces and the press carries stories about 
the location of missile bases and other military 
installations. But in the Communist states secrecy 
is all-encompassing and such subjects are matters 
only for speculation. With the advent of inter- 
continental missiles and the simultaneous down- 
grading of the effectiveness of warning systems, 
information of the sort gathered by the intelli- 
gence plane has become imperative for survival. 

Private citizens initially may be repelled by 
the method, but they will understand upon re- 
flection that intelligence operations are a neces- 
sary fact of contemporary life. Indeed, there is 
some ground for satisfaction in the deduction that 
such operations have been carried on successfully 
for several years, that they represent a high de- 
gree of technological proficiency and that they 
apparently have furnished,.with Allied coopera- 
tion, much valuable information to the free world. 

No good purpose would, have been served by 
attempting to deny the obvious situation or by 
attempting to blame it wholly on the Russians. 
Despite the embarrassment, we think that Secre- 
tary Herter was right to acknowledge the matter 
candidly when his hand was forced—though it is 
regrettable that one ancillary effect has been to 
expose the companion part played by British in- 
telligence and to subject certain of the Allies to 
uncomfortable pressures. 

ew 

Unquestionably the operation was handled 
clumsily, particularly in the weird initial ex- 
planations—and here Mr. Khrushchev scored a 
point. The timing just in advance of the sum- 
mit meeting also seemed bad, though as we 
understand it such photographic flights have been 
most feasible during only a limited part of the 
year (and the timing was no worse, in any event, 
than that of the episode of the British frogman 
who sought to gain information on the Soviet 
cruiser that brought Messrs. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to England). 

It is especially unfortunate, we think, to have 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency tied 
up in the affair, for NASA does much valuable 
work not directly related to either the military 
or to intelligence. And, of course, the lamen- 
table result of the exposure of such covers is 
to cast suspicion upon a great many activities 
that may be altogether innocent. Members of 
Congress ought to be wary, however, lest they 
compound the clumsiness and impair intelligence 
collection in the process. 

At the same time, it ought to be noted that 
Mr. Khrushchev may have embellished the facts 
in his great propaganda play. There is some rea- 
son to think, for example, that the photograph 
of the downed plane published in the Soviet 
Union may have been doctored or faked. It is 
not certain, despite Mr. Khrushchev’s claim, that 
the plane actually was hit by a new Soviet rocket; 
if it was, why was not more of the equipment 
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Are Obsolete 


destroyed? Moreover, the behavior of the pilof, 
Francis G. Powers, suggests that lack of oxygen 
may indeed have been a factor. 

When these details are weighed along with 
certain other evidences’ of Soviet behavior, the 
outpouring of virtue from Moscow may be a trifle 
overdone—and this may become increasingly ap- 
parent to the outside world. The Soviet Union is 
known, for example, to have conducted overflights 
of its own over Alaska, Britain, Japan, Pakistan 
and Turkey. Chinese planes have been seen 
over India. Soviet submarines and trawlers have 
come close to American shores and they have not, 
to repeat the euphemism, been checking on the 
weather. 

And then there is the matter of direct es- 
pionage itself. Consider the ramifications of the 
spy ring operating while the Soviet Union and 
the United States were allied and exposed by the 
defection in Canada of a Soviet code clerk, Igor 
Gouzenko. Consider the Rosenberg case, or the 
more recent case involving Colonel Abel. Or con- 
sider the mammoth subversion apparatus fed from 
Moscow, These are not manufactured excuses; 
they are real. Whatever the activities of Amer- 
icans, in other words, this is far from a one-sided 
business. 

; ov 

All such activities are provocative. Those con- 
ducted with aircraft, however, contain an ex- 
‘eeptional element of danger, and for that rea- 
son the incident of the espionage plane is par- 
There is always the possibility 
that aerial excusions of this sort will trigger a 
clash through misunderstanding or even set off 
a major retaliatory attack. 

In the circumstances the Russians have shown 
some degree of restraint. No doubt it is humili- 
ating for the Kremlih hierarchy to acknowledg@ 
that an American plane could have penetrated 
Soviet defenses so far; and the actual fact, that 
the overflights have been going on for several 
years, is even more humiliating. A considerable 
amount of annoyance on the part of Mr. Khru- 
shchey thus is understandable. 

Yet Mr. Khrushchev has conspicuously avoided 
placing the blame directly upon President Eisen- 
hower. The President probably did not know of 
this flight in advance, but unquestionably he is 
responsible for intelligence policy. Thus the So- 
viet approach seems to indicate a desire to save 
face on both sides, to make the most of the inci- 
dent for propaganda purposes and to use i! as a 
lever at the summit, but not to queer the summit 
meeting itself. 

When all of these factors are evaluated how- 
ever, the root of the problem remains the Tron 
Curtain itself. This is a manifestation of the con 
stant struggle between the open saciety and the 
closed corporation; the open society has little to 
fear from another open society. However dis- 
tracting and distressing the present incident may 
be, it is bootless to talk about trust and confi- 
dence so long as one part of the world is walled 
off from the others. 

Fortunately, there is reason to expect that with 
the perfection of Samos and other photographic 
space satellites, such information as that sought 
by the plane in this situation will become freely 
available to both sides. In that sense the ‘ron 
Curtain is already obsolescent, whether or not the 
full implications are immediately realized, and 
soon will become obsolete. Until this is recog 
nized, however, the collection of intelligence by 
unorthodox methods is an unhappy necessity. We 
trust that American officials at the summit wi 
talk with the utmost frankness about the intimate 
relationship between information and international 
confidence. 
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Rca But Necessary 


The more that is learned of the incident of 
the American espionage plane in the Soviet Union, 
the less of a moral question the matter becomes. 
The Soviet government is hardly the most plausible 
champion of international morality in any event, 
and Mr. Khrushchey’s pretense of shock over 
President Eisenhower’s: acknowledgment of re- 
sponsibility discloses ‘either an incredible naiveté 
or a grossly. transparent: double standard. 

‘Indeed, the manner in which Mr. Khrushchev 
is. magnifying and distorting the. affair invites 
the suspicion that he is preparing’ an advance 
evuse for any. impasse at the Summit meeting. 
Why he should go to the extreme of virtually 
snyiting Mr. Eisenhower to cancel the visit to 
the Soviet Uniog is not readily undeistandable, 
“but it is possible “that Mt, Khrushchev has been 
eave in the furor he himself’ helped arouse. 

e disclosure that American “planes. have pene- 


"trated Soviet defenses not once but many times 


; may well have caysed him some domestic em- 
_ barrassment that he seeks to allay by indignation 
‘ . It‘is no doubt true that if a Soviet espionage 
plane had been forced down over this country 
there would have been a great public outery. 
Such flights, : from whatever source, are perilous — 


and provocative. Nevertheless, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
“pose of. injured - piety’ is contrived. The Soviet 
government had long kipwn of the flights. When 


the plane was forced down, the government faked” 
and embellished the details. 

Obviously it would have been foolish to: expect 
Soviet authorities not to exploit the incident. 
But the way ‘in. which Mr. Khrushchev led the 
Administration on and then shot down the initial 
false explanation refiected a deliberate and skill- 
ful propaganda gambit. Mr. Khrushchev’s reac- 
‘tion is reminiscent of the lines from Alexander 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism: 

All seems infected that th’ infected’ spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

President Eisenhower yesterday gave a lucid 
account of the nature of intelligence activities in 
today’s world as what he called “a distasteful 
‘but vital necessity.’ So they are, and there is 
“nothing new about them. They go back to Greck 
and Romat’ times and before; and so illustrious 
a figure as Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson 
‘Crusoe, was a highly successful intelligence agent. 

In a sense the entire business of secret intelli- 
‘gence is morally offensive. But if fhe American 
overflights are morally questionable from some 


| standpoints, what of Appeo usd FegRelens¢:2004/05it 3 pGl Ao SORHOTEAR ODD 1106 


version, not to mention a long list of aggressions’ 


, 


“a, 


‘ obscure” 


_ifs medicine. 


Judgments of international morality cannot tairiy 
be based upon a narrow standard; they must 
comprise the whole reccrd of conduct. By such 
a criterion the United States, in serving its own 
interests, has a pretty good record of also serv- 
ing the interests of freedom. 

Undoubtedly there is some danger in what Mr. 
Eisenhower conceded are efforts to “mislead and 
for purposes of concealment. The 
“cover” in this case—that of the National. Aero- 
nautics and Space Ageney—was not airtight, and 
the result was to.make a liar of the Govern- 
ment. It does not follow, however, that all covers 
are inept or that the Central Intelligence Agency 
on this account needs overhauling. 

Indeed, we think that the restraint shown by 
congressional leaders in the face of cries for 
“investigation” is altogether wise. No investiga- 
tion would repair past damage. Members of 


' Congress are certainly entitled to assurance that 


there is firm control of intelligence activities, but 
they would be imprudent to insist on disclosure 
of intimate details unless they were prepared to 
assume individual responsibility. sl 

' The simple truth is that the United Stalcs, 
having been caught in the act, must now take 
But there is no cause for bad 
conscience. The one remedy that would make 
such activities unnecessary is the developmeni 


ai 


Cnion lamentably has again rejected. 


WASHINGT: OORT 


The Elusive Truth 


Would it have been better for American 
policy, having been shot down in a diplomatic 
lie, to crash spectacularly in flames? Or was it 
better to bail out, figuratively speaking, and soften 
the descent with a confirmation of the painfully 
obvious truth? This was the dilemma, Secretary 
Herter faced in the incident of the Americar 
espionage plane. We- think. that he. made thr 
right détiston, in acknowledging what Mr. Khru- , 
shchev, by a rather coy bait-and-hook technique. 
had made evident that he already knew. 

The next question is whether the Administra- 
tion should have slapped its own wrist and pron”- 
ised that such deplorable events would not. happen 
again. President Eisenhower and Secretary Herter 
chose not to be defensive in their defense. In 
justifying the surveillance flights: as a necessary 
safeguard against surprise attack because of 
Soviet seerecy, they ‘im without saying so 
directly that the flights gould continue. 

But this in turn invited new era if the 
official statements did not in so many words make 
further overfights of Soviet, t rritory ‘an “avowed” 
policy, as charged by Walti 
the policy has not been disavowed. Mr. Lipy- 
mann registered what seems to us an altogether 
valid criticism in saying that this puts every- 
body on the spot, particularly the Allies whose 
bases have been used at the beginning or end 
of the overflights. | 7 

Not surprisingly, Mr. Khrushchev has made 
known his extreme anyoyance at the implication. 
Continued - rupables. from Moscow about, “brink- 
manship” indHeate that he will attempt to force 
the United States te eat its words, perhaps as 
the price of validation of the invitation for Mr. 
Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union. We hope 
in this cénnection that if there is to be any can- 
‘celling the Administration will let Mr. Khru- 
shchev do. it. Apart from: i it eonsideration, how- 
ever, Mr. Khriiehchev's saat jon ef the thought 
of further .. overfiights ys. _Waderstandable. One 
may suspect, indeed, that’ Mr. K. is not com- 

Metely sure that he could catch the next one. 

1 Here is an Sauishely tangled. ren ‘Mr. Khru- 


irl SSvttoendiatal: «Because 
by have never r been aeknowledged in the first 
plate. Everyone knows it, them, but because 
of the doubletalk ‘ass {with espionage the 
Soviet government is not confronted directly 
with them. 
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The United States. however bes feune 
necessary because of a jie that hecaiie increes- 
ingly im@la@sible to tell at least part of the truth. 
Tf the App inishratian.. -yrere, now to say that the 
whole idea gf - further, Alights . were preposterous, 
no one would: believe it. Everyone knows tha: 
‘they must paged “will Jééntimie!! But because the 
public confirmation oe&janfagteadmitted only in 


ee 559 Poesy, the, United States and it 


\llies are ‘DOW S$ quirming’ very uncomfortably 


~ Despite ats? 1 Sbnnotations, the situaticr 
‘is not Without fa simasing. raspects. Honesty is 
- still the pie AGF ihisepage, Qyt wil the pravis: 
that in cy there is not. too much of 
The motal’ wel a lappose, is 'thdf if the cover doesn” 


fit it’s bound:1o leak. 


eS Tee 
Be » 


WASHINGTON Ub i une 


Goud Lilek, Mr, President \ 
iat 


To wish 


ij : si 4‘ successful 
journey to the\sumanif,.ie far org tham a for.” 


mality in view of the unple sant international 
climate.” In the curva Séinoeghere the Presi- 
dent may feel less hi SS eg ffid Hillary in 
the exhilarating ascent’ of MOunt Everest than 
like Admiral Peary in his trek across the frozen 
wastes to the North Pole. Migapisenhower already 
carries with him the bipartisag.. good wishes of 
Congress, and to these will be‘gdined the confi- 
dence of his countrymen Senerglly,... 

The United States and ity ¥ 
into the summit conference ‘{ é€iS*en Monday 
with a considerable dent in theiggprestige because. 
of the spy plane incident. Obviotisly Mr: Khru- 
Bhchev is determined to wring the last drop of 

“There are mayy’.in the 


propaganda from ‘sit 
West who deplore ? 
‘or who apply a 


“Mew chapter in an aP€-old Br ‘eo perhaps the 
timing was bad—though the: mwas an ele- 
ment of bad luck. But we suspect that if Mr. 
Khrushchev had ‘not’ bee! ad toSeize upon 
this affair he would have found oth@®means of 
‘building at least. an appearanc# of tstfoit. 

‘ For it has a evident over # péfiod of weeks 
chat the Sovigr@osition in r spect .of the summi’ 
has been hardening. Mr. fe chev’s Bah. 
speech made@iieia = #0.4¥. 
indications. © 


Berlin with pigpimaistepcenthajeit Iyigg terms. wer. 

not met Re rts Would” Bé abrogated 

unilaterally, fkcl@Ming rights Sigigeeses.:: 
The reasons ¥6F°81l of Jifie® afhy: be complex. 


Perhaps the United Siaies_.papygontributed un- 


wittingly to some of th 


Of th ET? ing and hauling - 
over the nuclear: test iggy liberate efforts . 


by some groups to prey ty greement, may : 
have created an inane d faith. The 
unfortunate manner o the ite. House announce- 


ment the other day about 4 “brograim of test de- 
tection research may have’ tended to confirm 
previous suspicions: - Under Secretary of State 
Dillon’s speech last month, to which Mr. Khru- 
shchev took: such strong exception, may have 
been unnecessarily brusque—though perhaps what 
Mr. Khrushchev found most objectionable was the 
indication that he would not get away with his 
gare of euchre. 
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stern Allies gb | 


ad_timing..of" the flight 
Ag ica, Agen to a in'déubt 
é 


Pires there ma hays Scoen AO meEstir 
reasons Sone = 'e Stalini. « emong 
Mr. Kabrushchey’'s colleagues may have been mis- 
trustful  g} ehis initiatives. There is szjc fo be 
discontent among Soviet military officials ds<com- 
fited by Tecent mampower’ cuts. There inlay wel] 
be pressure” from’ the fanatics jn Cammitiact , 
China; and the haiipshell views of the hieraret: 
‘ee longer be overridds: 
_ttiose of other satellj!- 
ie te Wel reasons Mr. Khrusheney 
aur ra: Yionary benefits of the 
etrrpipaibt. 


plane Jnpide 
Mr..-Ahrushehevias 


Sain. 
Savigs 


tably—in 
whether 
anything constructive cans be developed out of 
this _ conflict Témains very much 


of motives’ 


There is’still a chance for a 
ment—though not. it must be 
expense of Berlin, 


nuclear test agree- 
made clear, at the 
But it is hardly a cheery en- 


vironment into which Mr, Eisenhower is going. 
‘Out of respect for 


the sincere and deep-seated 
hopes of humanity for real peace, however, it is 
far better to avoid grea! expectations than to invite 
eres disillusionmest, 
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exhibited to Be ae delegaies something that | i fronted 


PAGE is 


he 


Kuivide by Order | 


la 


yhchev. at a dramatic poiai in is 


; and rational person con- 
speech the ciher day to the Supreme Soviet, 


fof certain death presents 
he called a ‘ le.” It was, he explained, .another ‘and “mot difficult problem. How far is 
part of a aetde ne ” found among other effects .suchea person justified in hastening the inevitable? 
of the unhappy American espionage pilot, Francis ‘As ‘conceyns persong suffering from incurable and 


Powers acter. bis plane 1 had been shot or forced agonizing digevseg, many,” traditional moralists have 
down on Soviet soi. ‘According to Mr. Khrushchev, already answered the question with condemnation 


Powers had been instructed to use this kit rather 1: both suic: de and euthanasia. But what of 

than permit himself to fall alive into enemy hands. Socrates, who knowing himself to have been un- 
_ Up to now our, owat authorities have been silent . “ly condemned, neverilicless accepted and drank 

nae this aspect of the Powers story. Still, it is ithe hemlock when it was offerea Ti? What of 
no great secretithat most modérn governments. . oie condemned reyoluiionary Who requests and-- 


jncluding that of Soviet Russia, haye, provided their, - tte chivalrous Latin easiom—is granted the 
agents‘ engaged on specially hazardous inissions . lepe of giving {he command to fire to. his 
‘with the mean § OF sutt@e. cither for the PULPOSe —seeutioneys? What of Lae Stoie Roman who opened 
of enabling them to evade torture or to prevent iis yeins afier learning of his proseripiion by an 
a hostile power from extorting important infornia- oyperial tyrant? These are pertinent questions 
tion whether by’ physical torture or by the mare which the case of Mr. Powers, whatever his “in- 
advanced and efficient.technique of “brainwasb-) sryetions.” merely serves to emphasize A 
ing” All this raises “an,interesting guestion of 
ethics, So that some moralists have already “chal- 
lenged™ the Tight of any government to demand or 
to recommend Suicide under any circumstances. _ 
‘This view, of course. accords, with the teaching 
of some Christian groups that direct suicide, or the 
willful and violent destruction of one’s own life, 
is for any reason and in any situation irremediably 
sinful. Indirect suicide, or the deliberate exposure 
of one’s person fo mstances in which death 
may seem probable or-even certain, is another 
matter. . This _may. pe not’ ‘only: hot sinful. but an 
evidence of heroism, as for éxample in the case 
of a een nurse, cleric or public official who 
remai | MH post during a virulent epidemic. 
é igian fiddle Ages occasional victims 
of self- -slaughiagitwere usually denied Christian 
burial and weteoften interred under some public 
crossrdads* with *4 Marker designed to serve as a 
warning to wayfatets. “Today most Christian groups 
are more compassionate and indulgent in such 
cases: and wherever’ there may be the slightest 
doubt of the Tationality of the deceased, the ques- 
tion is invariably Fesolved in his favor. And indeed. 
according to a reeent report by Dr. Robert E. Lit- 
man of Los Angeles to the American’ Psychiatric 
Association, a large proportion, of apparent sui- 
cides by emotionally disturbed persons should 
really he classified as “accidental deaths.” since 


i 
he 
ake 
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rs) pace-A ge Pevspectine 


F: Space ship, with its 
my astromaut, adds to 


e-furor over 


“designed to 


; was “Specifical iy 


Tae denon 
in Tins passengers Yet, 
int jas De aving as if 
: tucMiiGpen keeping 
oe to. observers 
from other pa Dy 

There, is SSomeuitference, a course, between a 
high i ve l.a-space vehicle. The plane 
must: Ker € air ant and the satellite 
sent: up pith srecket ‘thrugt operates in what is 
known as’ oul spipe. hen planes fly so high as 
to 68. neitherseen nor*heard in ordinary circum 
‘stances, however, the difference seems to be one 


outer -sRRgG poligminary to the summit con- 
ference. Suppos had ‘sent aloft an espionage 
satellite, with or. aitpont. uman passengers, capable 
of photographing , installations in every 
country! The achjevement would have been gen- 
erally regardéd.as.a-great- scientific coup, and the 
Moscow propaganda ‘thdchine would have almost 
burst its seams “proclaiming the. . Slories of Com- 
munist progress. 

Well, the Sputnik makers are not yet ready for 
precisely that kind of venture, but it is certain to 
come. Both the United States and the Soviet Union 
will have intelligence-gathering satellites spying 
upon everything that is not concealed underground. 
In the absence of agreement to prevent space travel 
and space photography, which is highly improbable, 
every country will have to adjust itself to living in 


of degreé r qe kind 
Tt had ‘predicted that the Soviet 
_Union would, other spectaéular feat in 


a goldfish bowl. 


The Administration also seemed to ‘lose space- 
age perspective in dealing with the incident. 


With an intelligence-gathering satellite already in © 
_ use. and vast improvements in process, it was not 
Necessary to imply that the United States would 


ue to send planes into the Soviet’s air space 


ay soon prove to be obsolete as an espio- 
vice, Fortunately, these aspects of the situa- 
tion now seem to be getting recognition from the 
American delegation in Paris. 


rh nace 


& purpose. For a number of other reasons, | 
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Tne big question o1 the future. then, is 4. 
whethéy planes’ will cggtinue to fly over counisies 
apspected of hostile intent, but what steps will be 
téken to regulate the use of outer space. The free 


iN agen, dimto space. Ofte!’ worldshas 2. vast interest in maintaining free use 
wil i tor observe what ty | ‘ 


“peaceful purposes, as it has in freedom 
- Faptunately, the Chicago convention, 
ich was ratified in 1946, now regulates the rights 
‘in the-air space above 74 coun- 
- Soviet Union and a few other 


the “es 


Communist: -bloc:states are not included. 
What may bet éally troubling Mr. Khrushchev is 
that he now gees the doom of his closed system, 
x 


githier throug Ewotiations on the control of outer 
space or the: ale Sv them. If this is the case, it is 
not surprising @hat the American exploits in the 
upper layers of inner space should have caused an 


angry explosion. < 
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Picking Up the Pieces 


Y 


If an apology from President Eisenhower actu- 
ally weuld have saved an opportunity for con- 


_ siructive business at the summit meeting; it might 


[ 


boa 


canalyses, had place 


heave been worth wotle, 
tart all but impossible 
the bridges. fon spot interested in satisfac- 
ion over the cident or.assurance for the 
future; be’ was ated. in diggrediting the Presi- 
dent and publicly humiliating ‘the United States. 
He sought to place this country in a situation 
quile as ies as that 3 which the Admin- 
istration’ #2 affair, by some 
fin Hits } relations at home. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s ovetbearfg behavior seems 
to have alienated much, of the ‘sympathy to which 
he appealed in the espionage plane episode. This, 
however,:does not minimize the seriousness of 
the chasmrat Paris. If the Soviet leader now goes 
to East Germany with the idea of concluding a 
separate peace treaty, a new and more dangerous 
Serlin crisis may ensue. ~ The treaty by itself 
would not: necessarily make @ ¢onflict likely, but 
«ny attgmpt to curtail access to Berlin certainly 
would,” 

Whatever the outcome, the ‘United States has 
cuffered a grave erosion of confidence and faces 
new problems in relations with ‘its free world 
friends, particularly its smaller allies. There can 
he no doubt that Mr. Khrushchev is using the U 29) 
affair te undermine the whole. system of bases. 
Alreafly Norway and Pakistan, which are in a 
sense. -innocent victims of the acknowledgment 
that their territory has been. used in connection 
with aerial espionage, have protested to the United 
States. Turkey is under pressuge and there is 
edginess in Japan, where the deity treaty is 
up for ratification. ae 


gut Mr. Khrushchev made’ 
i ostentatiously burning 


os 

To see one’s own country in such a predicament 
is distressing in the extreme. It is no pleasant 
to be branded, even technically and with extenua- 
tion, as an “aggressor.” Hindsight shows that the 
Administration should have handled matters dif- 
ferently, even after the fact of the overflights 
was disclosed. By failing to seize the opportunity 
for a more graceful “out” and by implying that 
the violations would continue, this country may 
well have forced Mr. Khrushchev’s hand. The 


; Administration acted more clumsily than a group 
.of Cub Scouts when the tent collapsed. Had Mr. 


Khrushchev been content to rest with his initial 
strong protest without attempting to make the 
United States grovel, the domestic criticism of 
the Administration would have been overwhelming. 
But the self-examination and the excoriation of 
amateurishness R 
far. Constructo eview mus 
isting dilemma. The United States committed and 


compounded an offense, but this need not have 
doomed the conference if.Mr. Khrushchev had 
wanted to save it. There is an understandable’ 
repugnance at the provocation and deception that 
go with intelligence operations. It is part of the 
ritual that such operations must be dissvowed, 
condemned and abhorred. But to say that this 
country handled its role maladroitly is not to say 
that the role itself was wrong. 

Even though the particular flight wa: mistimed, 
it does not folloy”that the overflights were mor- 
ally improper. g@hey were different in degree 
from other inteligence operations, 2-4 perhaps 
ton that account {more objectionable. But they 
‘were essentially ‘@#Milar to what all Is: “te nations 
;do, and they c@iinly were no more offensive 
than more convg™gpenal Soviet espionage or more 
: provocative, by ogical test, than Soviet sub- 
-Inarine surveill . To regard them as‘ in the 
isame category with Mr. Khrushchev's threat on 
; Berlin or ‘the more flagrant acts of Soviet sub. 
‘ version would. be:to stand morality on its head. 

Indeed, the expipyation that such activities are 
* made necessary * by* the Iron Curtain, _atthough 
‘not the wisedt QM @misial use, is still the*mos! 
- accurate, Despi ea ” the turmoil the issue is 
‘ in some rere spades. ‘The imminence df prac- 
; tical surve ites gurely means that ar 


fa Purposes is looming 
Khrushchev recognizes it. 
ov 


“whether or ek 

’ Now, none ol pay more promising 
the immediate look for relations between the 
Soviet Union arg} the West. All the king’s horses 
and men could got put this shell together again 
Mr. Khrushchev’is being very optimistic in talk. 
ing of another fom meeting in six or eight 
months. Quite” apart from his degradation of 
President Eisenhower, it may be a, very long 
time—perhaps longer than Mr. Khrushchev him, 
self will be in power—before anyone else in the 
West will find it feasible to consider another 
summit meeting. That is an especially sad aspect 
of the debacle at Paris. 

For the moment the United States and its allies 
must heed the storm warnings. Mr. Khrushcher 
has been acting like a human hurricane, and -the 
prudent course will be to batten down the hatches, 
particularly in respect of Berlin. For the jonger 
run it would be wise for this country to examine, 
with a view to urgent correction, the reasons why 
its prestige has slipped during the last five years— 
among them the psychological negativism, insensi- 
tivity and loss of dynamism, the appearance of 
subordination of defense primacy to the budget, 
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contest in space. That would be much more in 
point than a binge of self-doubt over the U-2 affair. 


WASHINGTON ui MAY 


ss 
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Beg 


to describe 
which he likew# 


he insisted att st 
make sure everyoie'} es? 


his capa 


We : 
a bt. 
in 


All of this tends for lock the’ :dap3 Ww 
away the key. Democratie teaddog fea” 
States made a highly commend ee of J 
national unity yesterday by appédling’ fora new “Mr 


summit conference before the Améfican eleciions, 
_ thereby minimizing political differences and dis- 
avowing any partisan advantage. . But any Ameri- 
can President, Democrat or Republican, would find 
it difficult to meet with a man who dezneans “tip 
country and its’ ifisttutions. eo Spee Ree 

What has motj . Mr. Khrushchev in these 


outbursts is a question on which every man can_ 


he his own expért. Perhaps it must he left to 
the God Mr. Khrushchey..disclaims but invokes. 
The manner in which Mr.-Karushchev threw his 
weight around recalled not ‘Merely his great 
penchant for Soviet equality but also the swagger 
he exhibited after the first sputnik. At the same 
time he scarcely enhanced ithe plausibility of his 


performance in Pari - acknowledging that he 
knew of thé_U-2 flights When he ret with Mr. 
Eisenhower last eptember, The-gluey presence 


everywhere of Defense Minister Malinovsky sug- 
gests that Mr. Khrushchey may in actuality be a: 
Sort of hostage to the disgruntled Soviet armed 
forces. . % . 

Yet as the damage at Paris is surveyed, both 
sides must take stock-of the world in which they 
must live—or die. - Mr. Khrushchev has conducted 
a brutal piece of Sabetage-er..which the United 
States unwittingly and ‘unhappily set the stage. 
But this explosion does not make any more 
palatable the thought of nuclear war or even of 
expanded cold war that could suddenly become hot, 

The Soviet chieftain undoubtedly is impetuous, 
‘but unless a suicide complex has engulfed him 
he knows as well as do the leaders of the West 
that in a nuclear holocaust there probably would 
be no real winner, Therefore the utmost restraint 
will be necessary on both Sides to avoid new acts 
or provocations that could trigger an irrational 
Fesponse or lead to a situation from which there 
would be no escape. : 

Despite Mr. Khrushchey’s insults, both sides 
share in the blame for the debacle. Apart from 
the U-2 affair itself, the Administration-tr ‘failing 
to seize the opportunity to extricate itself may 
have underestimated the strictly nationalistic re- 
action in the Soviet Union. It also contributed 
unnecessarily in other ‘respects to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s “justification.” ? 

Firmness on Berlin was and is imperative; but 
the ostentatious deference to Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, who is the Kremlin’s béte noire, may have 
exposed a sensitive nerve. By contrast to this 
firmness, the day-to-day wobbling on the nuclear 
test issue was sufficient to cause doubts in a less 
Suspicious mind than Mr. Khrushchev’s. The 
announcement that Vice President Nixon might 


_ Ge Washington Post =, 
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«SE. appeasing ‘the Chinese 
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Are Still High 


“substitute. for Mir. Eisenhower at Paris may have 
*appeared ay 

vaKhrushchey and degrade the summit 
* ‘Perhaps, 


& deliberate attempt to slight Mr, 
Meeting, 
notwithstanding the purposeful scut 
tlimg of the conferencg there will be similar 
thogtems., in: the Soviet Union. If the care. 
wenurtared ope for results through personal 
-@BlomRy. ifs én blighted what chance 
there for at_ Myst mifimal agreement throug : 
] diplomatic means? 

It*may be in the interest 

- [K8rushchev Bpxof the gtoups influen- 
him jto! renew thé Le war and embark « = 
Sovidt version of brinkmanship. But ther: +> 


Iimit¢ eyond which this could not prudent! te 
pushed Aét. Union is militarily no streaze- 
as ar é bluster at Paris; and tiougi: 
the heedenied godds* the *econsn + 


ebp le nay 1s 
is ie ioré eapacious, “More important, althouys! 
the levérage éf The fanatical Chinese Commu ist 
‘appears to have increased, the long-range identit- 
of interests between Moscow -and Peking has ar 
automatically increased. Conceivably Mr. ihr. 
* shchey may even regret the necessity of abet*in: 
diehards. 


ut ae 
a hus it does not follow that the break at Per. 
inexdrably means an immediate reversion to ti:: 
wors} je¥jions of Stalinism. The disarmamer: 


discussjons are an obvious casualty, but it is bars! 


-:Possiblé that the nuclear test negotiations 


The outie:i 
but it must be explo: 


*Geneva may be spared this fate. 
is far from promising, 
in good faith, 

For example, there still may be a mutuei iy. 
terest between Mr. Khrushchev and the West 
evolving a treaty and inspection system thar wouk! 
inhibit the development of nuclear Wesjons 5. 
additional countries such as China, This ma: 
be wishful thinking; we shall have to see, _ 

There can be no blinking the likelihood th. : 
the extremism in Paris has made the task ~~ 
getting any test treaty through the Senate ena. 
mously more difficult, Still, the regrettable spe 
does not mean that the opposition to a tes: agre: 
ment represented by Dr. Edward Teller asst 
Chairman McCone of the Atomic Energy Co- 
i from the beginning ©- 


avoid being drowned in a wave of I-told-you-as.iss 
A similar problem affects other flelds cf ni: 
tional effort. The immediate and urgent neces 


Sity is for ihe United States ta Teassert iis de 
termination and undergird its military and eca 
nomic defense programs—but in such a 4 ayope 
to avoid Panic, provocation or flamboyance. The 


most urgent challenge is the Passage of an ade 
quate foreign aid bill; if it was vital before Paris 
it is now- crucial. , 
At the same time, the era now Opening may 
he a very long one, and the magnitude of East- 
West differences can be influenced by the manner 
of what we do as well as by what wa may faji 
to do. We cannot afford to lose reason or hope— 
to doubt our own capacity or resolution. There 
will be a great difference between preparing for 
the worst and conveying the impression that we 
think it inevitable, 
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is true, as Mr. Khrushchev rather 
c mbthat the United 
Meht redhanded” 
m directed at the. 
Mise faive and the, 
: ked, however, by: 
aFat = one of the in-- 
acts ‘6P°Tifé in the cold war 


Howeversistastefueapionage may be 
to some people, it is imperatively neces- 
sary to survival—especially in a time 
when any nation may be destroyed by 
surprise attack. ,. 

To explain away; or rationalize, this 
incident, however, hardly serves to min- 
jmize its injurious impact.on the Ameri- 
can position. Those who @ngage in spy- 
ing are not suppose’ to ge ght. When 
they are caught the consequences, as in 
this case, can be.-painful seein. 

Obviously, Mr. Eisenhower will go 
to the summit under a cloud. For the 
mora! position of the United States, 
a position abéut. wR weypetfips have 
talked too much, has been prejudiced. 
It was nice of Mr.,] hehev. to “fully 
admit” that the President didn’t know 
that a plane was sent beyond the Soviet 
frontiers and did not return. In his 
strong propaganda position, he can af- 
ford to indulge in tongue-in-cheek geri- 
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' a piece with that fairy tale ebout the 


1g est United States, Russia and . 
most’ ations are relentlessly en- | 
gaged dettovéet ihtelligence work. . 


‘to do with the éffebt on our allies over- 
‘seas, from whes 


erosity. And what of the State Depart 
ment’s assertion that Mr. Powers’ ‘flight | 
was not authorized by any official in= 
Washington? This, we assume. is of 


oxygen.trowble and the possinility that 
the pilot might have crossed thie frontier 
while unconscious. If the authorities in 
Washington didn’t know abou: this par- 
ticular flight, they certainly kivew that 
this espionage program was in opera- 
tion. And if, as a result, our mora! 
position at the summif must suffer, 
there. simply is no help for it. We wil 
have to. do the hest we can. 

A second #speet of this affair has 


rritory inielligemce 
gen conducted. As- 
suming that th ole truth of the 
U-2 incident ha en told--an, as~- 
sumption which.may be unwarranted— 
the plane took off frem a base in Pak- 
istan for its flight across Russia, and 
was supposed to landin Norway. Mr. 
Khrushchev did not hesitate to threaten 
countries which it such operations, 
and we must as@@fhe that his ‘threats 
will have some fect. At the least, 
they wilfagake qh intelligence flights 
as that 6 the #2 more difficult and 
mote hazardous.in-the-future. Still, as 
a matter of self-preservation, we must 
continue our effort tg learn about any- 
thing the Russiange‘are doing which » 
poses a threat to &s.. And we should 
yemember that they will be doing the 


same. Fol 


operations havé ! 
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A~10 ad - "TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1960 


Our Best. Weapon 
| 


the 
U-2 incident appears to Dena ten rr ht 
disclo, -gur own government's con- 
nection wit®-this unhappy affair. And 
the truth, Mk, is the best weapon 


available t@¥ Ow. 

The gis] Mr.-Herter’s comment 
is that the nhaBEive Soviet missile threat, 
together with’ Mr. Khrushchev’s rocket 
rattling, poses a menace to our survival 
which cannot“be ignored. It is indeed 
“unacceptable” that the Soviet Union 
“should be given an opportunity to make 
Secret preparations to face the Free 
‘World with the choice of abject sur- 
render or nuclear destruction.” This is 
the privilege which Mr. Khrushchev, in 
effect, is demanding. And this is the 
opportunity which our espionage activi- 
ties presumably have denied to him. 

There are those who say we should 
not have admitted that the downed 
'U-2 was on an intelligence mission. And 
it is possible, just possible, that it would 
have been better to have said nothing 
from the beginning. After Mr. Khru- 
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shchev had punctured our clumsy and 
Specious initial “explanations,” however, 
it was hardly possible to remain Silent 
without appearing utterly Tidiculous in 
the eyes of the world. At’that point it 
became necessary to tell the truth, and 
we are glad that Mr. Herter has done 
to—that he has said that the President 
ssued the directives for the gather- 
ing of information by “every possible 
means,” even though specific missions 
such as the U-2 flight may not be in- 
dividually authorized by him. This will 
not surprise or Shock -Miedkhrushchey, 
emtuGaWad Mr. Fs 


pease 


is leaves a question as to why 
Mr. Khrushchev is making such a pro-~- 
duction of this incident, and whether 
he, too, is telling the truth. His purpose 
may be to Sighten.o Br. allies, especially 
Pakistan ait Norway, in an effort to 
hamper if net to prevent further Ameri- 
can “penetrations” of “Russia. As for 
the second point, we simply do not know. 
We, meaning this "government, do not 

aay fe Russtins Happened to 


apparently has talked so freely, or 
whether the photo released by the Rus- 
Slans really shows the wreckage of the 
missing U-2. Officials of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, which built the 
Plane, say flatly that the wreckage 
shown is not that of a U~2, but appears 
to be the remains of a crashed Soviet 
bomber. If so, there is the possibility 


* that the Russians have the U-2 more or 


less intact, not to mention its secret 
equipment and its pilot. If the Lock- 
heed officials are correct, what is the 
explanation? We will not know the 
answer to that one until Mr. Khru- 
shchev decides to be at least as candid 
as Mr. Herter now has been, and for 


this we may have to wait until the 
Shrimp whistles. Lf 
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A _ FRIDAY, MAY 13, 


At the Water's Edge 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson and Chairman Clarence Cannon 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
have just offered the world, including 
particularly the Soviet Union, another 
striking example of how domestic, poli- 
ticking stops at the water’s edge in our 
country—even in the midst of a presi- 
dential election year. 

This is in keeping, of course, with 
an old and basic American tradition. 
Although Mr. Johnson and Mr, Cannon 
are key members of the Democratic 
Party, they have lived up to the tradition 
by giving all-out support to President 
Eisenhower's Republican administration 
in connection with the downing of our 
U-2 “soy plane’’ deep inside the USSR. 


a 


Thus, in his statement to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Johnson has been at pains to 
emphasizé’ that our two major parties 
are in fulLagreement on the proposition 


'. that” intelligence- -gathering operations 


wil continue to Bé @sseritfal to the secu- 
ry of the United States and the free 
world in general as long.’ ‘as the USSR 
imsists upon hiding ; ‘hélind the Iron 
Curtain. Such secret{ iS, 28 pointed 
out by the Presidént’ at his latest news 
conference, makes it imperative for us 
to take measures’ (such as U-2 recon- 
naissance. flights) to guard against the 
enormoug#anger of surprise attack. And 
Mr. Cannda,.in. is.eloquent address to 
the Housé. jas summed up the whole 
matter by declaring that all operations 
of this sort are completely justified on 
the followinifasis: “Absolute and un- 
avoidable military necessity and funda- 
mental national defense.” 

Accordingly, 4th this rule of thumb 


‘{n mind, Mr. Johnson has told the Sen- 
‘ate and the world: “I think that one 


point should be, crystal clear. Nikita 
Khrushchev canhot, use this incident in 


‘such a way as to divide the American 


people and to weaken our national 
Strength. The American people are 
united in a-determination to preserve 
our freedom, and we are not going to 
be shaken from that course.’ 

The significance of all this ought 
to be mulled over most carefully by the 
men of the Kremlin. They will be mak- 
ing a great mistake if they fail to keep 
in mind—as Hitler and qthers should 
have kept in mind—sthat it is never wise 

to underestimate the unity or power 
of America in | time of crisis or challe:ge 


aa! ~~! 
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ti. fake No Chances \ 


apelaxation of Enst-Weet 
Nat he advocaied this 
to his position in the 

Cmbbsme incident, or, 
our. Official state- 


leade : 
They 2 is nothing. his, however 


which dggéroys tHe baie the Soviet 
leader deliberately an fulty wrecked 
the Summit conference. The condilions 
which he laid: uk were gs insulting 
and an: ‘arrogant as} anything ever put 
forward... by Hit) et, Mr. Eisenhower 
couldigt possibly agcede to them, and 
Mr. .Kbrushchev knew this. Therefore, 
whatever the reasofis, it has ta he as- 


sumed that Mr. Khr Rev has know- 
ingly ef~barked upoly # course which 


Faas: 


will certeinly further’ #ipair relations 
between our two countries and which 
may lead to armed collision. 

In this situation, the statement 
issued by Secretary Herter on May 9 
takes on new significance. Trying io 
justify the U-2 flight over Russia, Mr. 
Herter said the United States «ould ne 
derelict to its responsibility to the 
American people and to the people of 
the free world.if it did not “take such 
measures as are possible unilaterally 
to lessen and.to pvercome thr danger 
of surprise attaeck.,.In fact, the United 
States has not,and does not shirk tis 
responsibility.” yang 

It was this Ranglwage wore one 
couraged the belief that it was cor 
purpose to. continue with U-2. survcil- 
lance. Mr. Eisenhower disclosed in Paris, 
however, that the U-2 flights, subsequent 
to the Herter statement, had been sits- 
pended and “are not to be resumed ” 
So presumably we will have to find 
other means of keeping tab~ on the 
Russians with a view to guarding agaist 
surprise attacks. 

We do not Know whether this can 
be done effectively without flying over 
Russian territory. But there is one thing 
which can and most certainiv should 
be done. This is to take every precaution 
to guard against destruction of our 
strategie air force in a surprise as: 2 
The President, despite conuressional 
prodding, has dragged his fee) on this 
score, but there should be ne mere of 
that. If Mr. Khrushchev will wreck a 
Summit conference he may embark 
upon other adventures, and we sheuid 
take no chances. & 


WASHLYGION STAR 


MAY 


Ahronological Account 
Of U.S. Reports on U-2 


oye? ; — wats Byte 


thé Associated Press 


‘siblléwing is -#-chiondegical account of conflicting state- 
mente’ arid comrients bieut'the spy plane incident as made 


by administration: mceante 
MAY ‘6. (five days 


‘and’ agencies. 
the 
the Nations! Aé@ron#iitics and 3S: 


ight), an announcement by 
ee Administration: 


“One of NASA’s U-2 research airplanes,in use since 1956 


in a continuing program | to 
study gust-meterological condi- 
tions found at ‘high altitude, 
has been missing since about 9 
o'clock’ Sunday morning, when 
its pilot reported he was having 
oxygen difficulties over the 
Lake Van, ‘Turkey, area... 

“If the pilot continued to suf- 
fer lack of oxygen, fhe path of 
the airplane from the last re- 
ported position would be im- 
possible to determine. If. the 
airplane was on automatic pilot, 
it is likely it would have con- 
tinued along its northeasterly 
course... 


“The pilot, as are all pilots 
used on NASA’s program of 
upper atmosphere. research 
with the’ U-2 airplane, is a 


civilian employed by the Lock- p 


heed Aircraft Corp., builders of 
the airplane. 


MAY 6—Comment by’ State| 
Department Spokesman Lincoln 
White at a news conference: 


QUESTION—Has there been 
any change in the orders under 
whioh the planes continue to 
-operate in the vicinity of the 
Soviet border? 


MR. WHITE: “There is no 
change to be made. This gen- 
tleman (the pilot) informed us 
that he was having difficulty 
with his oxygen : equipment. 
‘Now our assumption is that 
the man 'blacked::out. There 
‘was absolutely no—n-o—delib- 
erate attempt to violate the; . 
Soviet air-space.” 

MAY %—Statement by the 
State Department: 

. “As previously announced, it. 
‘was known that a U-2 plane, 
was missing. Asa result of the 
Inquiry ordered by the Presi- 
dent it has been established 
that insofar as the authorities 
‘in Washington are concerned. 
there was no authorization -for 


eany such flight as described by 
Mr. Khrushchev. 
“Nevertheless it appears that 


in endeavoring to obtain in-|emphatically does deny is that activities 


formation now concealed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain a flight 
over Soviet territory was prob- 
ably undertaken by an un- 
armed civilian U-2 plane. ... 

The “necessity for such ac- 
tivities as measures for legiti- 
mate national defense is en- 
hanced by the excessive secrecy, 
practiced by the Soviet Union 
in contrast to the free world.” 

“It is in relation to the dan-: 
-ger of surprise attack that| 
planes of the type of unarmed 
wcivilian U-2 aircraft have made 
flights along the frontiers of 
the free world for the past four 
jvears. Pas 

MAY 1—Comment by White 
House Press Secretary James 
C. Hagerty when asked about 
a report that Mr. Eisenhower 
has ordered a halt to all fur-' 
ther spy flights over Russia: 

“T know of no such order.” 

MAY %—Statement by Sec- 
retary of State Herter: 

“In accordance with the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, 
the President has put into ef- 
fect since the beginning of his 
administration directives to 
gather by every possible means 
the information required to 
protect the United States and 
the free world against surprise 
attack and to enable them to 
make effective preparations for 
their defense. 

“Under these directives pro- 
grams have been developed 
and put into operation which 
have included extensive aerial 
surveillance by unarmed ci- 
‘vilian aircraft, normally of a 
peripheral nature but on oc- 
casion by penetration. 

“Specific missions of these 
‘unarmed civilian aircraft have 
not been subject to presidential 
authorization. . . . 

' MAY 9—Comment by Mr. 
‘White at second news con- 
ference: 


ment says, it is incumbent upon 
us to take any measures we 
can to guard against surprise 
attack...” 

QUESTION: You realize that 
a normal interpretation of this 
would be that we intend to 
continue?” 

WHITE: 
it to your interpretation.” 

MAY 12 — President Eisen- 
hower said at his news con- 
ference: 

“No one wants another Pearl 
Harbor; This means that we 

must have knowledge. of mili-. 
tary forces ‘and preparations 
around thé’ wevld SOMabecially 


- Grveritngt ted au 
e attache” “THelsarety o 
ie nohole a world’ demands 


Ss. 

“We ‘do not use our Army, 
Navy or Air Force for this pur- 
pose, first to avoid any possi- 
bility of the use of force in 
connection with these activi- 
ties, and second because our 
military forces, for obvious 


reasons, cannot be given lati- | 
tude under broad directives but | 


must be kept under strict con- 
trol in every detail... . 

“The normal agencies of our 
Government are unaware of 
these specific activities or of 
the special efforts to conceal 
them... 

“How should we view all this 
activity? It is a distasteful but 
vital necessity... .” 

MAY 12—United: States note 
replying to Russia’s protest:, 

“In its note,, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has stated that the 
collection of intelligence about 
the Soviet: Union by American 
aircraft is.a ‘calculated policy’ 
of. the United States. 

“The United States Govern- 
ment does not deny that it has 
pursued, such a.policy for pure- 
ly defensive purposes. What it 


“Well, I will leave 


‘YEU 


\this policy hi ny aggressive) 
intent, or that ¢ unarmed’ 
U-2 flight of May 1 ‘under- 


taken in an effort to prejudice 
the success of the forthcoming 
meeting of the. heads of gov- 
ernment in Paris or to return 
the state of American-Soviet 
relations to the worst times of 
the cold war. 

“Indeed, it is the Sovtet gov- 
érnment’s treatment ‘of this 
case which, if, anything, may 
raise questions about its in- 
tention in respect to these mat- 
ters...” 


MAY 153 — Comments by 
George V. Allen, director of the 
United States Information 
Agency, in replying to ques- 
tions on a television pane! 
show ‘(ABC’s College News 
Conference): 

Mr, Allen—“I will say that 
I know that the spokesman of 
the State Department who 
gave out, the information was 
acting in entirely good faith 
when he said that it was 
weather plane... . 

“There has been a _ great 
misunderstanding that I would 
to. correct today. Mr. 
ferter, the Secretary of State. 
aS not said that we are going 
to continue to fly. He has said 
that there isan obligation and 
a responsibility on the part of 
the Government of the United 


a 


‘States and of the free world 


to try to obtain information 
to guard against surprise at- 
tack but he has not said that 
we are going to continue to 
fly. He hasn't said one way 
or another...” 

MAY 15 — Vice President 
Nixon, answering questions on 


the television program “Open 


End”: 

“There is never a right time 
to make one of these flights if 
you're going to get caught. 

“The plus is this. You realize 


that this flight clearly demon-, 


strates the feasibility of the 


‘open skies’ proposal of the 
| President. 
“This flight) demonstrates 


[that unarmed planes can take 


photographs without causing 


any damage, any harm at alli 


to commercial aviation or the 
national security of the country 
over which the flights are 
made. aa 

MAY “16—Mr. Eisenhower's 
remarks at summit meeting in: 
Paris: 

“We pointed out that these 
iplane flights! had 


no aggressive intent Dui raiher: 
‘were to assure the safety of 
the United States and the free 
,world against surprise attack 
iby a power which boasts of its 
abilitv to devastate the United 
States and other countries by., 
missiles armed with atomic 
warheads. ... 

“There is in the Savicl state- 
ment an evident misapprehen- 
sion on one key point. It al- 
leges that the United States 
thas, through official state- 
ments, threatened continue 
overflights ...In point of fact. 
;these flights were suspended 
after the recent incident and 
are not to be resumed. ue 


a 
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Let’s Keep Our’ Shirts On 


FIRST, we should candidly admit that 

America is in an embarrassing psy- 
chological position when Nikita Khru- 
slichev presents to the world a picture 
of an American “éspionage” plane shot 
dawn 1300 miles inside the Soviet: bor- 
dcr only 9 few days before a scheduled 
Summit Conference called “to ease 
world tensions. “is 


Unless there was an overriding rea- 
sun for doing so, we must admit it was 
stapid to send a plane: on n such a mission 
at such a time. 


And it was a blunder of the first mag- 
nitude for the State Department to 
have rushed into print with an explana- 
tion that it was a “weather observa- 
tion plane”:and then later not be able 
to ver ify it. 


Of all the crimes in human. or po- 
litical relations; the worst is to get 
caught lying. . 


Yet, having admitted all our ir {- 
comings, let's pat this matter into per- 
spective and tighten, our belt. 


The Cold War cotitest is no game of 
mumblety-peg. 


Mr. K, is playing’ for keeps, and he 
is exploiting this ineiaetie for all he can 
get out of it. 


We need not wring our hands in a 
gu lty feeling that we are war-mongers. 
We need not apologize for having a De- 
te.se Department and an Intelligence 
A rune nor blame them for working at 

nelr- jobs. 


We have the good reason—of  sur- 
-ival—to justify us in trying to find 
out what goes on behind the Iron Cur- 
‘ain. Just as the Russians try to find 
vui all they can about our country. 


The Russians don’t have to send a 
map-making plane over our country. 
The Russkies can get, for the asking, 
plenty of maps from the U, S. Coast. 
Guard and Geodetic Survey, from In- 
ter'or Department’s weploe 
ron AgricultureAAD§ 


oven ean Reehse santa BH S eas 


. Conservation Service, 
companies which have protoyrap 
our land aerially—or if that’s tee muuch 
trouble, just write a congres-iii er any 

_ chamber of commerce. 


Looking at all “exidence Pend. i\ 
not required that we accept Mr. bho 
shehev’ 's Version. 


Maybe, but it is hardly likely. a pince 
shot down from 70,000 feet coun des 
fallen in such a neat bundle as pi eseni: 
in. the official USSR photograph 
bunched together in a three-colunin cv 
(In our country, when a plane erush- 
even from 7000 feet, it’s scattered: ove: 
several miles of landscape. ) 


It’s perhaps possible, but remark - 
able, that the pilot should have esc.ipec 
unharmed, that the film out of the 
camera was intact, that the so-called 
“suicide kit” was unruffled, The ei 
dence is almost too perfect. 


Anyhow, 
mumblety-peg. Shortly after World 
War ll, the United States--tien the 
sole pog-essor of the atomic berits—«o!- 
fered to turn all fissionabi. alee 
over to the United Nations. But «oc 
USSR vetoed that offer. 


Now Russia, Britain and France sd 
have the atom bomb. Soon Many oth: 
nations will have it. 


Our Defense and Intelligence ayene es 
are charged with knowing ard advising 
what occurs elsewhere. It > cay be em- 
barrassing to get caught trying to fhia 
out. But it could be fatal to get caught 
not knewing. 


Russia has spfes operating all over 
our country. Some have beer ¢ AGEN 
just as Pilot Francis G. Powers has beeii 
spotted and knocked down over Syerd- 
lovsk. (Read Jack Steele’s article, 
Page 23.) Other8 are still at work, 
gathering pa 2 wales the USSR. 
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John T. O’Rourke, guitor 


A small country is one not playing in 
any of the conference games. 


ee | 


i . 

XCEPT on the rare needa wae it 

may choose to leak out a sit Wi tid- 
bit, nobody. much knows-what 
tial Intelligence Agency; is dom@ty Hr 
bedy knows ‘how much it»spends, ‘how 
many people it has. And by and large 


it is better most of us don't know these,, 


things. he 

But there should be a che@l 
ic it doing the job it is say 
aod doing it property andief 
Who can tell? “ori dec 6 


a 


oy RTT 

Five years ago the Iloover Commis- 
sin urgently recommended that Con- 
gress set up a HouseSenate “watchdog” 
eorumittee, similar to the Joint Gommit- 
tee on Atomic Energy which -keeps a 
«iarp and useful eye on the Atomic En- 
eg» Commission, This never was dorie. 


Now, in the light of the Soviet claim 
that a U..S. spy plane has been cap- 
tured, the role of the hush-hush CIA 
i being scanned again) Congress, The 
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Hoover «Commission’s proyesai is get- 
ting new life. 


At the time, the Hoover Cummmission 
task force headed by ‘ten. Mark W. 
Clark said there were “flaws” in the 
CIA and recommended an “internal re- 
organization.” Nobddy" knows whether 
the flaws:have beer! re‘ioved. or the re- 
organization“ effectiv:1 eoinpleted, A 
watchdog committee weuld know. 


The public, said the Clark report, is 
entitled to assurance that its investment 
in the CIA is “paying dividends.” Full 
public accounting of the CIA’s business 
obviously would be impsssible. But 
there isn’t any reason an outside com- 
mittee, preferably in Congress, sh ouldn’t 
be kept informed—so the public hon- 
estly can be given this assurance. 


“Our intelligence effort must be the 
best in our history,” said the Hoover 
Commission: 


It’s Congress’ job te finn ort. 
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Summit Spectacular 
NEXT week's Paris summit confer- 
ence, which seemed likely to feature 
an anti-climatic repetition of old plati- 
tudes, now looms as something of a 
spectacular. 


Nikita Khyyshehev has served notice 
that he inted ete“make this a gata 
Soviet... prop age ee circus, exploiting 
| peadvantage from 
émbarrassment. 


vein turn, intends 


PiéSident Fikephow 
NS MRI 2 ev . e ae 
to play up Suspicion of Soviet 
intentions—whie did we need to 
Ke 


spy—and repeat ea rnd oroposals - 
for “open skies” tries, in- 


‘ skies 
dudmg the U.S. = ow 
0 


Thus the emphasis so far isen efforts 
from both sides to place blame on the 
other for tensions which alarm the 
world. The preblem at Paris, and in all 
East-West co 4 ill be: 


@ How can w tgpppanie calling and 
get emphasis hag @ negotiating the 
real tensions, of ‘watch Khrushchey's 
tough words—and the U-2 flight it- 
self—are merely symptoms? 


For the root af today’s diplomatic 
crisig-mand it is a crisis—isn’t aerial 
spying. It’s ihe Jon Curtain. | dresi- 
dent Eisenhower spoke-aeé ately, thi 
week when he ssid: “We or 
work for a different kind of wortd—and 
a different way of obtaining the in- 
formation essential ty confidence and 
effective deterrents, Open Societies, in 
the day of present weapons, are the 
only answer,” 


The noisy events of recent weeks 
have merely proved that the Soviet bloc 
*. ‘we. Western alliance simply don't 
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trust one another, no matter how me- 
lodiously the peace doves can occasion- 
ally be induced to coo, . Not trusting, yet 
living in an era when distrust could be 
lit by some incidental spark into suicidal 
world destruction, the only practical 
course ig.to seek some way of living less 
tensely on-a divided globe. 


This involves accepting control sys- 
tems which wi)! permit both sides to 
breathe easier and relax their fears of 
surprise attack from the other. Con- 
trol systems are necessary—and quick- 
lv—not because we trust one another, 
but because we expect distrust to be a 
factor in the world for a long time. 


A halt on nuclear weapons testing js 
useful because jt helps stop the Spread 
of. war-triggering capability to more 
lands, perhaps hands (like Red China’s) 
ever, . responsible than Mr. k's, 
A mea » of disarmament is useful, 
because it lets each side relax a bit be- 
hind a fence of mutual’ destructibility 
which is already stout, enough. 


These are the topiég"which must be 
discussed at Paris, jf, the propagande 
clouds can ever he dispersed from the 
summit. This is why President Evisen- 
hower seems disposed to go on trying 
to make Khrushchev talk sense abou 
world peace, eyen-tho it must be no fua 
to sit down with: someone who talks 
about America’ag he has this week, 


At stake is not only this summit, but 
the question: Will it ever be ‘worth 
talking to the Russians at all—in a 
world where not talking has been 
equated with risking an unthinkable 
War, 
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- ‘ 2 The Presidential announcement is! 

THE: ¢ = . BU; epached in placatory terms, g given the} 

Te ms i. Maierivine “implications.” ‘Further’, ex- | 

fe 3. By “lot ation of possible peaceful usés: is. 
THE A. S.A uP ANY gtressed and, of coprse, the hope of 
Pee ee Ste “eeveloping new detection’ knowledge. 
ai! But the American” announceme: tk 


comesin the wake. of hearings before 
- the jnint Atom. Enecgy Committee: of 
the Congress whic am ae adinissions 


_| test suspensene that no air anes check 
s| of even the larger nuclear blasts was 
as yet available in the present state of 


the Soviet afloat, sad ee And the Presidential tim- | 
explain the vigorous Russian reaction, ling, no less than the plane incident, | 
It is good to_have a candid. Americar clouds the Summit prospect. 
statement including ‘clear affirmation 

that the he plane was on a mission con- 

sidered n necessary ‘to the safety of the’ 

West. At the same time it is unfortu- 

naje that American spokesmen had 

given earlier suggéstions that the epi-: 

sode was tauch lesg serious than now: 

it appears. it is never wise to talk until, 

the facts aré ined they may not all 

‘be; even now. “ ; . 

~cpming as it do ‘within i few days 

of the scheduled: S 


imnmit, conference, 
the: ‘plane: incident frerely, adds to the: 
‘shadow hanging ave t that project. For: 
‘glmost coincidental with the plane 
statement the President had arinounced 
that undergrqund puclear testing 
would resume inta few tnonths. Here 
again we may be, sure that. the deci- 
siods taken were ctméidered truly” in: 
the interest of the West. But here again | { 
it would be pointigss to‘minimize the 
gravity of what {fs Hecided gS 

The nuclear testing “announcement, 
while technically a mere extension of | 
earlier American policy “comes after. 
Russian proposals for a long- -term | 
moratorium on the Smaller kind, of 
underground explosions. This mora- 
torium would be by gentlemen’s agree- 
ment only, since there is now no 
known way to detect such testing. The 
‘harsh possibility thus existed that a 
country given td ‘keeping its plédges 
might honor the. moratorium, while a 
country with a less reassuring treaty 
record might ignore this treaty to its 
ewn military advantage. | 
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"A U-2 Affair 


The more the hands of modern gov- 
‘ernment multiply, the harder it be- 
comes for one hand to know what the 
athers are doing 


ing. mi liaison is the 
simplest explanation o ie deeply, 


embarrassing position the United States’ 


has blundered into in the affair of the: 
U-2 weather plane which seems not to: 


| have been! a weather plane after all. 


To try to dispover an enemy's plans; 
and potential is an aspect of national | 
it i telligence or call it; 
-: by “The! 
intr }dods - it on a scale wel 
from the number of Rus-| 
o have been caught.’ 


security. C. 
esplonage, 
Soviet Uni 
can guess iit 
sian agents’ | vh 
For ' the | 


ries do. it. 


Unfon’s opponents in 
| Feep seas avad well-in- 


of this E kind of work. But rary ex- 
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Let us honestly admit, lest it keep 


ceptional chances: of getting caught at |. on happening, that Mr. Khrushchev | 


the wrong time, and then to be found 
out in flimsy ‘fiction—to take excep- 
tional chances, that is, without having 
détermined in advance what to say if 
the essay should fail—is not good in- 
‘felligence operation. 

“-A pre-summit moment when Mr. 
Khrushchey was obstreperously rat- 
tling the saber was no moment for 
the United States to lay itself open 
to similar charges unless it did so 
on purpose, by diplomatic decision, to 
show itself x unintimidated. Neither 
from Washington nor from “Moscow 
has the “fultstory of the U-2 affair 
been told, but from what ¥ we know it 
does not appear’ that the plane’ S$ excur- 
sion over territory where it might well 
ibe detected was a a calculated dipio- 
matic Maneuver. 
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Cte 5, 
“were tra ed. 


has outsmarted us. He withheld some 
hae his information, hoping that we 


would put ourselves in a false position. | 


Innocently and hastily we did so, and! 

rt If we had found ‘out! 
the facts before we spoke, the simntng 
of the oecurrence might still’ have heen | 
unfortunate, but- our credibility. would | 
remain unimpaired. The reaf~ damage 
is to our credibility. 

The State Department says that no 
one in Washington authorized any such 
flight as Mr. Khrushchev described, 
‘which is to say that liaison is faulty. 
The responsibility is none the less” 
Washington’s. Many-handed though 


‘modern government has become, it i 
still presumed to have a head. Sf 
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Nature Of The Daniage | 

Our task now is t@ make the best of | 
the bad affair of the U,2 reconnais- | 
-sance plane. The while House and the: 
iState Department aré trying to do so, 
under thie: of'time. The Presi- 
dent is said fo believe that the incident: 
shows in a dramatic, way how the. 
Soviet system of secrecy makes for 
world strain and fear of war. Care- 
fully handled, it is a tenable argument; 
but we need to be ready with rebuttal 
if Mr. Khrushchev contends that to the 
contrary the incident justifies the 
secrecy. Firmer yet is, Mr. Hetter's 
point that this event underlines the im- 
portance of agreed safeguards against 
surprise, = 

With the summit conference city sx 
days away, all efforts are concentrated 
on diminishing the effects of the biggest 
‘Soviet propaganda coup since Sputnik 
I, and cutting down, the advantage Mr. : 


Mgr 
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Khrushchev tas “been handed’ “tor ‘the | 


Paris sessions. ° 
those urgent. , 
well to: undeestand’ the extent ofthe 


damage that. iis" been done and, ‘wore! It is by no ‘means irreparable, if 


important | fette f futare, the nature! 
of the dehage, 


batt Jost, and will” have 
Bp) xegain, the asset. of: 
|having our, WebWAgenerally credited. 
On the. issues we are ‘still 
lieved?'in the éyes of most ‘ofthe world 
we are plainly miere to be trusted than 
jare the Russians, But to get caught out 


ito work: 


‘in simple falsehood makes our friends Ywgre to fight, or how to. 


iat best wish we had not done it. We 
have caused difficulty not only for our: 
7 at the islet put 


Ihave landed | in ‘the other. In Japan, 
opponents of the security treaty with 
the United States are making much c. 
three U-2 “weather” craft based there. 
‘Such is some of the damage. — - 
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we will perceive its nature. The injury 
Mies in’ the. wea, gf. piestige, psycho- 


Hogical contest;.; ‘propaganda. “This is 
where the cold: war ighgi ed. Mr. 
‘Khrushchev knows. the Dittlefield. He 


“ye. is a student, of. its terralh,*an expert 


in its tactical Not often ehough in, re- 
cenit years’ has the Government in. 
Washington shown that it understands’ 
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¢ Threat And Reply 


| ammemebibiushichey sg, sin attack 
' against any allied base front which 


‘United, States reconnaissance planes 
d Mx flights over Soviet territory 
has beep answered in the only way Pos: | 
hd country svould then stand 
@ commitments to its| 
‘Biles, “Pitign in fact the attack and 
‘the neédl JF hdtfense are not likely, Mr. | 
‘Khrishchev had to be’ toid that. 
~ Other things also that have been 
made necessary by the W-2 incident 
are being done. Some armapeageumaaees, 
Some’ show a heartening unanimity in 
this catintry in the face of a hard blow 
to our international prestige, 
nce Abe’ supposed weather plane, 
was disélésed to have been not exactly; 
that, questions’ about other. U.2 planes’ 
an aati idee n, where 
three are: based. Many. Japanese nat- 
urally asked. whether flights by these’ 
planes, ove?’ which Japan "has no con-| 
trol, might gy Ive the Japanese in in-: 
ternational «incidents “beyond their! 
power to prevent. Now they have been: 
informed that the U-2’s 'thére have not’ 
heen used for spy wotk, and will not be: 
In this country, cxitici : 
inistration . for" not keeping dpera- 
tions of, such importance under the: 
strictest and’ highest control has been 
‘ geve ed. The questions 
‘raised by the jncident ane profeandty 
troubling; and have not been answered. 
in full by offidial statements of recent. 
days. But the: Yesponsible leaders of : 
both parties: know that the first prob. 
lem, to keep the country together on 
the eve of the summit conferences is 
not a. partisan matter. - rs 
As Senator Johnson suggested -yester- 
day. the story ‘of the incident demands 
‘investigation, ‘so that sich inadverten- 
cies will not happen again: but the in- 
vestigation enust, be undertaken calmly. 
Tayt in panicky teaction, The only odd 
thing’ about the Scene*in the Senate 
was, the ehgrness with which Vice 
President Nixon ‘and Setlator Dirksen 


“stata ”. when. all che , was 
Wisk eee 6 
falking. Of -Sensa-. 
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Consequences 


Serious consequences, and a few not 
so serious, con "pile up in the 


fantastic U-2 story. If is most: serious 
that one ¢ , Mies ‘in the North 
| Adantic Treaty T0bganilition: ras pro- 
‘tested formally , \abaut the reported 
leicht plan of, the dgwned recormais- 
| sance craft. Mr. ‘Khrushchev ‘said that 
ithe plate wasitol hava landed ‘in Nor- 
“way. That country’s pésition is:that its 
vmembership in NATO does not mean 
ithat it san ions ‘any flight which vio- 
jates (hes bemnaiairy of other nations. The 
Norwegiall Government's. ED Sale. al- 
“ost on the eve of the summit meeting 
provides a measure of how strong its 
i{eclings@#nust be on the matter. Other | 
NATO natioris as well, particularly | 
- among the smaller ones who are aware | 
-always that their destinies lie in the 
hands of the big powgrs, must feel 
much the same,. though they refrain 
from’ saying so'at just this moment. 

It is not perhaps altogether serious 
that the head of the Soviet Air Force, 
Chief Air Marshal K. A. Vershinin, has 
peat “until a more suitable time” 
a visit tg.the United States. More likely 
than not, the postponement was de- 
cided upon for reasons other than to in- 
crease the tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Indeed, its 
purpose may. be to ease them a bit. as 
a move in a calculated tighter-easier- 
tighter-easier «technique on Premier 
Khrushchev’s part. On the evidence.we 
have, this development_{s minor- 

More minor still are the gaapyalories 
pow in circulation: as te what, gid. | hap- 
pen in the gase HR: it glided 
part way down befote it was hit; its 
pilot was “‘sold out Be the mission’s ob- 
jective was to try to spot any Soviet 
plans for a spectacular space shoot at 
the time of the summit meeting or in 
the course of Mr. “Eisenhower's pro- 
jectedand now somewhat doubtful— 
‘trip te Russia. Some of the stories may 
ibe true. After the events of recent days 
‘no one dares call any tale untrue. We 
ido not know. , 

Further + consequences are certain. 
Our job is to try to sort them out in . 
itheir degrees of seriousness, and keep 
\them firmly in mind: but not throw 
them as obstacles in Mr. Eisenhower’s 
Negih on his way to the summit. a 
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Moves in a Hard Game 


The disclosures or purported dis- 


closures made by Premier Khrush-. 


chev regarding an American plane 
assertedly shot down over the So- 
viet Union underscore the fact that 


the Communist and anti-Communist* 


worlds still are engaged in a cold 
war. 
In a contest where the leader of 


one side boasts, “We will bury you,” 


the leaders of the other side have got 
to be on ‘their guard. It may be un- 
pleasant but it is only factual to as- 
sume that both sides are engaged in 
espionage. The profession of spying 
is as old as mankind and involves cer- 
tain well-understood risks. 

If Mr. Khrushchev’s account of a 
confession from the plane’s pilot is 
true (and there may yet be other 
light shed on the affair from Wash- 
ington) many Americans will be sur- 
prised to think ‘that their agencies 
have violated Soviet air space by 
a long-distance, high-altitude recon- 
naissance flight. 

Some will ask if such activities 
really are necessary and if Ameri- 
cans would not be hotly offended if 
Soviet planes made photographic or 
other flights over the United States 
from nearby bases. On the other 
hayd, considering the now renewed 
Soviet claims of rocket power, would 
the United States be fulfilling its duty 
as front-line guardian of the free 
world if it neglected any means of 
detecting possible preparations for 
surprise attack? 

If, as Moscow charges, this is not 
the first such flight, then il is pos- 
sible that Soviet authorities have 
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timed this particular incident to pro- 
vide fuel for a meeting of the Su- 


-preme Soviet or Parliament and to 
“position of | 


build a -supposed 
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strength” on the eve of the scheduled ~ 


summit meeting of heads of state in 
Paris this month. 

The fact that the pilot reported): 
has been brought down alive marks 


an improvement over most previous . 
Soviet practice in incidents of allegea 


infringement by planes that may 
have made errors of navigation. The 
change apparently serves their own 
purposes. 

One question inevitably raised is 
whether it is part of the Communist 
purpose at this late hour to bring 
about a cancellation: of the summit 
conference and possibly of President 
Eisenhower’s intended visit to the 
Soviet Union, the latter a return of 
Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States. 

Undoubtedly Moscow will make the 
most of every propaganda opportu- 
nity it can wring out of the affair. But 
this does not mean necessarily that 
Mr. K’s intense desire for a four- 


power meeting with Britain, France. | 


and America has changed. 

The United States and its ailics 
should continue fully willing to par- 
ticipate in a heads-of-state conference. 
If the Soviet Union desires otherwise. 
let it be the one to say so. 

Meanwhile, Washington surely will 
review its military intelligence prac- 
tices to determine if any are out of 
line, and will trust that if new modes 
of reconnaissance are really necessary 
an adult world will understand. 


MAY 


¥ 196C 


prepares 


B _ERWIN D. — 


various 
» have 
or 


The world is contemplating in 
ways the effects a serious mistake 
on “International relations. The mis: 
course, was the apparent decisior 
a‘high-altitude photographic recor: 
raission over the Soviet Union, esp 
this tine. 

the consequences of the mistaxe, while 
embarrassing to the United Stetes 
friends and beneficial to the Communist 
world, do not seem to be catastr ophic. There 
may- even be some lessons learned and 
values gained from the sorry episode. Far 
tore seridusly, the world is reminded of 
‘what catastréphes a not dissimilar mistake 
right visit uperi mankind. 

Suppose the Soviet authorities—or our 
own authorities, if the situation had been 
‘rewersed-had. interpreted the plane as the 


forertinwer of:an invasion, Under the par- - 


tick nee tances, such a misinterpreta- 

road unlikely. But a flight o! 
boriker “there are flights of bombers 
in the ree the' time on both sides—might 


sf be nisinterpreted. And the misinter- 
pretation rnight lead to aggressige action— 
to the cutbr of world war and@quite pOs- 
sibiv to the destruction of human civilization 
The plane episode reminds evez; 
ne extremely delicate and dangervtis w Ori 
are in whith we live—and of Me 
“urgéiicy of doing something to make it safer. 
_severemnmmereninbioasinhttearerenndaicimamssecihcgren 


Mote Facts Needed 


Mush remains,,to be clarified about the 
plane dnojdent. Paehaps the Soviets are tell- 
ing the literal truth—they have every 
rnotive and- advevitage to do so. Or periups 
they have falsified things, as they have done 
before, Earliet, Pritne Minister Khrushchev 


falsified the fac teteeptrier to lead the,Amer- | 


ican State Dep into a -booby trap. 
He succeeded. Butiwre need to know a lot 
more about the facts... 

. The United States’ wiK want to know who 
gave the order to’ send out the spy plane. 
Was it the. * Ye 
somebody else? I 

know of these fights’ at this time? Are there 
other similar mistakes that can be pre- 
vented in the future? The egregiousness 


of this blunder—a flight deep inside the So- 


viet Union—on May Day of all days—just 
before the summit meeting and the Presi- 
‘dent’s visit to the Soviet Union—makes it 
look very suspicious indeed. . 

The thought that military authorities or 
intelligence. authorities were. ‘trying to 
sabotage the summit meetiig i is too "Machia- 
vellian, too disloyal, to be believed. But 
certainly the United States needs to tighten 
up on its chain of command right up and 
down the line. 

The United States’ best friends around 

the world are dismaved, but they seem to be 
standing by with real friendliness. Some 
of them, such as Rome’s conservative news- 
paper n Tiempo, have said the Washington 
statement was dignified and reduced to its 
right proportions an episode to which Mos- 
cow wanted to give a highly dramatic 
character. — . 
. The London .Observer balanced things by 
saying. “It is hard to say which is the more 
irresponsible. The American order for such 
a flight at this politically sensitive time or 
the Russian exploitation of this folly.” 

And the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter wrote 
that if Khrushchev’s claims are correct 
“those responsible for sending out the air- 
eraft have been guilty of a lack of judgment 
exceeding permissible limits.” 


Soviet Violations Recalled 


There are meantime many reminder: that 
the Soviet Union itself has frequentlx vio- 
lated the air space of the United States, its 
allies, and its overseas bases. Soviet planes, 
it is creditably believed, have frequent 
been seer over Alaska and the Canadian 
Arctic. They have crossed American bases 
in Europe, the Middle East. the Mediter- 
ranean, and elsewhere. Soviet suomarines 
or surface craft have been spotted close to 
American naval bases and test areas. but 
they were technically on the high seas. 

The grim game of espionage is cone both 
sides are playing. Furthermore, the United 
States and the areas where vita} American 
defense installations are located overseas 
are wide open in comparison to Soviet skies, 
seas, and lands. The most casual traveler in 
the United States can take photographs from 
the air. In our diverse society, which is not 
a police state, people can wander quite 
freely close to defense installations. The 
Soviets are skilled at spying, and their 
agents must have penetrated far and deeply, 
despite all our preventive efforts. The em- 
barrasij 


tae 


caught at it very often or very flat-footedly. 
And none of their planes have been shot 


Plane Episode and Its Lessons 


and its . 


pprévedf dreRdleask-2604/05¢43 : 


down over the equivalent of Wichita. Nan. 

Meantime, Mr. Khrushchev, even before 
he had the windfall of the spy plane, wa: 
roaring criticisms of the United States. The 
presummit atmosphere turned bad before 
the Powers plane came down. Mr. K reacte? 
sensitively to the recent speeches of & 
tary Herter and Undersecretary Lv 
which reiterated American rights vig 
He sent his propaganda chief, Yur: 2: 
to Washington to tatk with a few coticials 
and ‘more unofficialsy iy. ‘order’ 29 voice bis 
protest anc sound ous‘ He atmosphere. 

And after Mr. Zhufté¥‘s ret uri to Moscow, 
Mr. K decided to tith ‘on the ‘propaganda 
blasts. Fither he waited to ryif the charice 
fora’ ‘good atmos phece,pt the, summit meet~ 
ing., or. he decided Soviet Rolicies get further 
ter and threat that’by dotile persua- 

e.-bas_ tried both:.teehniques in his 
Heer eee ys French visit, he was : 


titelgrailm: ‘In ¢ United a plates, on the 
whéRh he wae czin. 
Mr. K Maneuvers 
RATE RA OTOL OT FIRE 

Up to a for pele aAgO-HUD' to the return c? 
fis men Zhukov from Washington—ahe Was 
relstively calm. He was ¢ither se ously dis- 


yed et the stiffening Ci 
wde toward the sum Umit. 
s to pigy, hard to get, He 
ta his rougin. halk. Now the 
t i ode falls in bis jap. and ne niust 
re hugely delighted, rejoicing in the embar- 

assment of the United States. He thas 
yraved ‘is hand hard-—perhaps'he has over- 
paved it. But under his. blustery reacfi on 

here has been 4 sigrines: note of restrain 

He evidently isn't trying: te,upset the sur 
mit meeting. out just tesbringsecthe United 
States there under the mest-difficult of cir- 
cumstarices. He has cer tainly had a partia! 
success, : 

But the score isn’t ‘all i in, There are many 
things President Eisenhower can do. Amouz 
other things, he can lay emphasis on hi: 
open-skies plan—the proposal, dating frow: 
1955, by which he has urged that tine 
American skies, and all others, should be 
open to air reconnaissance so that all may 
see what kind of war preparations are and 
are not taking place. The willingness of 
the United States to be spied upon es 
is surely a Position of international gos 
faith. 

_. Moreover, a good deal of rational pubic 
opinion around the world knows the aco: 
as between the. United States and th 
U.S.S.R. People know that in the lact 5 
years alone, the Soviet Union has aided i 
the enslavement of hundreds of mi! Dion: 
of people, against their will. in Commmunis: 
regimes to which thev object. The most re- 
cent example, of course, was in Hungary, 
During the same 15 years, the United State- 
has aided in the freeing—or the movemer‘ 
toward freedom—of hundreds of million: 
of people throughout the world. 


rbed and. aon 


t 


_ U.S. Positions Well Known 
Racial ciclia area 


The United States believes in the 
of free choice of government for e 
It does not seek to impose ar 
gime on anv other people. It has: 
sive ambitions or purposes. Mo 
world knows all this, ton. And mmue 
world knows that the United Stat 
make mistakes, is not too clever in its 
propaganda, its strategy, its espionage. The 
blunders the United States makes are re- 
grettable, but they are sometimes human 
and even appealing. 


The skiliful, ruthless propagands 
strategy of the men in the Kremlir 


seem to succeed, but sometimes the 
ceed 2il too well, and people discount then: 
There can be little doubt in the uncom- 
mitted world today whi ith Nation seers | 
keep the peace and whiet ate 
agg ‘essively to 
appens im hurran 
ant reality get mixed up. 

The Soviets put on the learnt’ 
oe eee of Beate ins ers, 2 


; ee 
adfair S apnes 


CBr CE 


ful Intent. 
pesrance aes veal 
The United States. 4 e 

the first atomic bornb. whieh maixtaie: 
bases throughout the world. which plisder 
into a spy fiasco over Soviet territor:. is 
very deep reality dedicated to peace and +: 
peace aione. 

That is the basic position of the Arnerics= 
Government and the overwhelming me 
jority of jis people. If an individual here cr 
there gives voice—as he can in a free coun- 
try—to some misguided concept of preven- 
tive war, he is soon shouted down, a 


: Cie giving REPO TOOTSZRGCo40d0 egeO ES the 


world to a hazard it must avoid. 


As given on the American Broadcasting Company network. 


1 AARNE EERE ON ORO PREETI ARREARS SEETERRI ARR RRRERBRE Dn: tem 


KE NEEM 


The Challenge of Secrecy 


In a sense, the episode in which the 
United States finds itself embarrassed 
by the discovery. of strategic mapping 
flights oyer the Soviet Unidn has its 
origins a long way back in Russian 

“history. — ae 

At various tit 
turies of the czats 
or was cut, 
as a hermit 1% 


gy during the cen- 
sia cut,itself off 
Bu 


added a sense a 

Premier Khrushchev, who an- 
iouneed the asserted capture of an 
American flier and photegraphic 
plane ia central Russia, has rought 
an eracof improved contacts with the 
\West as compared with Stalinism, but 
even he has boasted from time to 
‘ine of a power of atorifie rocke 
weapons which could retaliate. 
strophieally to an attathe 

Power for retaliation, it any hatids, 
1s also power for surprise attack un- 
less some international safeguards 
can be devised fortheswyorld’s assur- 
ance, The United: States for more 
than a decade has jeinéd with other 
ane nations in advocating a 
limitation of nuclear arms which 
would include mutual inspection. 

The effort to negotiate such a SYS- 
ter has encountered so much resist- 
ance that Fredrick dd. Eaton, chief 
United States delegate to arms con- 
trol talks in Geneva, protested last 
month {hatdhe “‘obsegaave.secrecy” of 
the Soviet Union-in contrast to the 
open societies of its contemporaries 
cauld he “the aggressor’s cloak.” 

In the United States end numerous 
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an 


other countries maps 4s revealing | 
any from a high-altitude camera 0" 
be purchased from a bookstore GF 2% 
aerial survey company or obtaines | 
a private flight in a rented plane 
the lands of the Communists w°™ 
equally open there would be nei: 
trust’ and less espionage. As it: 
numgeens Soviet, agents have bes 
“te pea ds Z eee ae 
convicted oLgayeng.in the Units 
States and CEnesa. a " 

HE ignt of these and simdila: 
facts that any propaganda victors © 
Soviet’Premigr Khrushchev musi i 


_ weighed. Thete certainly is groune 


for serious criticism to the effect that 


flights of this sort, even if successiuu 
before, should Have been suspen dee 
in the weeks imrediately precediny 
a conference of uch importance 4” 
the four-power summit meelin. 
scheduled for May 16 in Paris. | 
there a possibility, however, that a: 


« gust,gych a time aerial surveillance 


“prove.ctudil to the safety cl 
of Atnerica’s allies? 
wyciuiestions are involved for 


M 


_ which thére is as yet no satisfactory 


answetaltamay be that in the long rus 
there should be cleser liaison be- 
tween the diplomatic and the mili- 
tary_.or. between Congress and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

But “thegssen Hal and overriding 
considera‘ion in this situation is thal 
America and the rest of the jrec 
worid face a continuous and unwith- 
drawn threat from the Communis! 
world. With advances of technology 
and weaponry new concepts some-, 
times are compelled in international » 
Jaw. These are facts with which the 
heads of state would have been deal- 
ing at the summit in any case. Pus- 
sibly it is nev all lass that the facts 
are in the open. as 
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f 
A New, Aest, of Alliance Ti ies 
One of the nog 31 
the m r terr : 
the, sf ‘f ofough consideration a na- 


ving military aid from. the 


gap in surveil- 


1S of reconnaissagt fe flights irom 
its t elds, t at is its choice and should 
‘bei the United States, 

righ are members of 
Saige Treaty Organiza- 
; e ig a farther possible area of 
p Tbaration. The foreign ministers 


moved to exp ( 
friction or ff 


“any sonsibilily of 


threatening such, 
they allow otheng:: to fly from - % 
ea to owt territory we shall’ 
t those bases becausé, we assess suck, : 
eae as provocations.” ey @ North Atlantic Council might 
_ This is akin to a threat ‘thee th *conehide that the availability of a 
ety y ae it certaiy, number of bases for obser. v~ 
gis essential to the saictv 
1 heads of daverniten 


munist bloc. They aie een threat- ‘of, all 
ened with viral annthilgtion if they would ha¥iea rgbre broadly supporte: | 
alloby. missile ‘sites to be placed on: “plan to suai to their people. 
thekk.soil; yet Weighing.the prospects ~ People" w! Aose Countries are bot! 
pilation : in an aot oe peculiarly protected and exposed 
pn ao wa might then come to a conclusion 
‘similar to that.of Americdn’Secretary 
“of State Herter, who says his gov- 
ernment “would be derelict to its 
“responsibility not only: to the Amer: 
can people but to free peoples every- 
-: ‘where if it did not, in thé absence of 


having pe ae 
flight is oug satin to any overt lessen and to overcome the danger of 
¢ x sat ‘carri surprise attack.” 
a came ate : pals It 'is regrettable indeed if any mis- 
sumes that the host nation knew of judgment hy American Teaders «v 
the nature ofthe. flight and. could . ck. of ¢ nation in the American 
havc prevented it. Ov. rnmé Ras caused doubt or 
an the git }¢adition of sucht alarm am@eg Fenerica’s allies. Ever 
“Seaats of a nation whose fields were _ possible avenue of consultation will 
bein used might have preferred not them must be used to assure that 
to k now the details of the operations. vital decisions are so far as possible 
From this time on, however, one may shared decisions. But we believe thr 


seh iendatotcemiemem sh Eeak. | foci shcelaia 


States should conclude that , 


| 


i 
i 


ET for Soviet cooperation, take such meas- | 
"reconnaissance ‘urés as’ aye possible unilaterally to | 


be sure that authorities in Pakistan, allies unders' and the serinu ness at 
Norway, Turkey, or other om roun tee magnitid ee Eye Fae Pog e ba 
sositrrated will want to Kross anc te pared te sta a “ 
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Pre-Summitry at Paris 


The advantages that the spy-plane 
ineident, has given Premier Khrush- 
chev on the eve of the summit meet- 
ing are superficial. The digadyan- 
tages he now must face are rooted in 
fundamentals. 

This is a central fact in the situa- 
dion as the foreign ministers of the 
Western’ powers gather in Paris to 
prepare for the East-West confronta- 
tion next week. 

In the Western position today there 
zre elements of strength that Mr. 
Khrushchev cannot reach with di- 
vide-and-rule tactics. They exist 
because a considerable part of the 
recent Western diplomatic effort has 
been properly directed to building 
basic unity from within rather than 
1% improvising responses to shifting 
Suvitet challenges. 

Perhaps the Sovict leader had al- 
ready discerned this fact when he 
decided to enlarge on the American 
espionage slip. He may well have 
heen willing to endanger the summit 
mecting in order to stage a propa- 
ganda show for his people, feeling 
that in any case he would get nothing 
more valuable from the summit. 

The uppermost question for Amer- 
ica’s Secretary Herter, Britain's Sec- 
retary Lloyd, and France's Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville at Paris 
this weekend concerns what new de- 
nartures the plane incident may have 
sugested to Mr, Khrushchev for So- 
viel summit strategy. Disarmament, 
nuclear testing; Berlin, and the “two 
Germanys” issue — in which of these 
areas may Mr. K try to pull an ogre 
out of the diplomatic hat? 

On disarmament some Western 
epinion still divides rather easily. Is 
an unenforced ban as a start prefer- 
able ta no ban on atomic weapons 
testing? Or is not international polic- 
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ing really the heart of the matter? lf 
the spy-plane crash had shattered 
Western unity en the necessity of 
espionage, disarmanient would have 
offered Mr. Khrushchev a field day 
at Paris. 

Now it appears more likely to give 
opportunity for the West ta raise 
the “open skies” banner which hac 
worldwide appeal when unfurled by 
President Eisenhower at the Geneva 
summit in 1955. French-German un- | 
derstandings over European economic | 
unification and on the practical limi- 
tations of present hopes for German 
reunification—understandings which 
tend at last to include British inter- 
est—have dulled the cutting edge of . 
the Moscow-made Berlin wedge. 

The Big Three. moreover, eére 
strengthened not enly by agreement 
among themselves but within them- 
selves. While some strains appear in 
de Gaulle’s new France, that country 
is incomparably sounder within than 
when the last summit conference 
met. And it is no longer the malcon- 
tent among the Western powers, hav- 
ing achieved a sense of near-equality 
with the other two big allies. In 
Britain boom ecanomic conditions 
have curtailed the influence of Labor 
Party leaders who ordinarily urge 
a softer line than that of the Con- | 
servative government (or that of 
Washington or Paris) toward Mos- 
cow. 

One result of the plane incident 
that Mr. Khrushchev may regret is 
that it has shown him frowning again 
when his, smile would be a much 
more confusing weapon for the Wes! 
to face, Even if, as one experienced 
commentator observes, he goes to 
Paris with the advantage of being the 
accuser, it begins to look as if he hasg 
already accused toc much, V4 
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KHRUSHCHEV FLEXES 
HIS MUSCLES 


Wardly more than a week before the 


summit meeting, Premier Khrushchey 


informed his supreme soviet that the; 
Russians had shot down an American 


: : : “4 
Pee ene mace this announcement: 
with an air of great satisfaction that he. 


has the military strength at his com-, 


mand to put the: Americans in. their’ 
place. He threatened retaffation with. 
rockets. 

According to his account, the Ameri. 
can plane,. without proper. markings o! 
identification, was over Russian terri- 
tory in- soviet Armenia when it was 
knocked down’ ‘bt orders 8° given in per- 
son by ‘him? “We ‘are told that when 
Premier Khrushchev reported te inci- 
dent his hearers in the. supréme. soviet 
expressed indignation at the infamy o! 
the, capitalists and satisfaction at the 
prompt rebuke they received. 

All of which indicates what a grim 
and thankless task it is these days to 
direct the foréign policy of. the United 
States. ‘It’ Ao fun being secretary of 
state, undég;the necessity of dealing 
with as dewiousa character as:Khrush- 
chev, «ft ‘a at : 
> For raotiths he pleaded for’ a sum- 
mit conference, Saying that he wished. 
above all, {o.,telax international ten- 
sions; and;then,- {rom.the-mament the 
conference: was ‘agrébtii upotishe began 
his” campaign’ “et abuse iA RHE soviet 
provinces: and woud nact of 
wiolence of the ‘kind that only..a few’ 
Senerations,: ago. mole have all but 


west Y Bray ana Secretar: 
Herter have.remained calm under thes: 
provocations,’:Khrushchev must hav 
caiculated;-correctly, that they, like ti:r 
Americah’ ‘people ‘geri erally, are in any- 
thing but'a Gelligeret t mood. 
Obviously, Khrushchev doesn’t expec! 
agreement at the summit, If he did 
wish the conference to succeed, he 
would have made every effort to avoid 
shooting down-.an American plane; if. 
by chance; his forces had shot one down. 
he would try to-explain it away as a 
regrettable errer; and surely he would 
not have boasted about the incident as 
if it reflected the greatest credit upon 
pim, his povgramn ‘and his military 
*orces, 
We cad, 


, Ss ouade bou ale real 
meaning of 


QuREF Reh WEASE 


One point that deserves to be aete 
is thet of recent months he has beer 
traveling around the soviet empire tnak 
ing bellicose speeches exactly opposiic 
in tone to the sweet talk that he has 
drequently addressed to the western 
powers. 

The speeches to his own peopie, can 
be read as an attémpt to convinre them 
that they are menaced from abroad and 
would be in the gravest danger excent 
for Khrushchev’s wisdom, ‘his foresicht 
in building up soviet might. and the ° 
fear he has instilled in the hearts of 
Hisenhower, Macmillan, de Gaitie, and 
the rest. 

Now why should Khrushches tee! the 
need at this particular juncture ,of 
taking this line? Que. reason could be 
the crop failure last year that has left 
the soviet empire shoyt of food in these 
Jast months before the new ¢rep comes 
in. The shooting of the plane would show 
any disaffected elements in the sovict 
empire how hopeless it would be to 
rebel, for even the United States is un- 
willing to accept Khrushchev’s chal- 
Jenge. 

Another copld: be-a desire to quiet 
any unrest. that might 3 restilt from the 
recent y tion eH sordered. Func- 
tionaries from’ the. provinces to whom 
he gave important psitions in the ven- 
tral governmenht.:a the time he was 
consolidating nits fin power as Sta- 
jin’s successor are ‘being sent hack fo 
the bush leagues gnd don't like it. 

Khrushchev does not really want to 
see tensions relaxed because in a less 
anxious world he would find it harder 
io keep his people content with his 
regime. The allegation that the Ameri- 
can plane was deliberately invading 
Russia will make it easier for the 
dictator to pretend that it was the bel- 
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the conference to fai 
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“THE STORY OF THE U-2 


‘Observation plane in Russia is heing de. 


scribed as a costly diplomatic defeat, 
‘and as a bJow to the forthcoming sum. 
mit conference. 

What has happened is thst the Rus- 
sians have succeeded at last in knocking 
down one of the high altitude planes 
which they have seen often on their 
radar screens ad which they-had good 
reason to believe were ‘On: a nais- 
sance missions. The Russians wére uot 
surprised. 


Readers of THE CHICAGO. TRIBUNE |, 


at least those with long mémoriesi—also 


should not be surprised. More than: 


three years ago—on April 17, 1957— 
this newspaper published an exclusive; 
story by its aviation expert, Wayne! 


Thoinis, describing the ,U-2 and telling! 


how it was being called the “super- 
snooper” or “St. Peter's special,” 
cause of its very high ceiling, The Sok 


mentioned’ that’ an extensive’ camera 3, 


installation is included in the aitplane’ 8 
nose section., Mr. Thomis also reported 
that it was believed the U-2 flew near’: 
two miles higher than any qe fighte: 
then in operation. _ 

It is the job of our ute intelli- 
gence agency to get all the information 
it can about Russia’s military power. In 
the purpuit. of that objective it is prob- 


Tas peoible that a ducky hit brough: 


flown Pilot Power. thai he was projected 
from the plane automatically, that he 
was unconscious as he drifted down ir 


a parachute, and that he had no chance 


, fo use any instrument ‘of self-destruc- 
The shooting down of an American 


. lion. So until more facts are known i: 
would be unfair to censuge him. On the 
contrary, Americans can take satisfac 
cou in knowing that we have the iech 

sical skill fo build such a remark 
alte inachine as the U-2 and young me: 
brave enough to fly them on the ros 
cdongerous missions. J : 

Premier Khrushchev of course is try 
ing to make propaganda hay out of the 
incident and he will continue to do so. 
At the summit conference, however, he 
cannot seriously contend that the United 
States has done anything new-or any- 
thing that Russia itself hasn’t done o1 
tried to do. He also goes to the summit 
conference with the knowledge that thc 
: United States has some good photo 
i graphs of the Soviet Union taken from 
;high altitude airplanes. 


i 


; In the bargaining at the summil the 
er Feo iet demands and claims will be de. 
Hterred only by the knowledge which tha 
gRussians have of United States power. 


jthe incident of the U-2 should not en- 


*teouirage them to believe that the United 
Hluilos is powerless 
a” 


able that many U-2 flights have: been’ 
. made to photograph missile laynching' 


sites and other installations. The flight 


of Pilot Franci ¥G, Powers’ was made on 


soviet world, wh en there was lik iteew 


that an effort# “might be made} fo 
something spectacular. While it: 
unfortunate that, May I was sho 
fore the opening df the summit': 
ence. there was also good reagoNfor 
keeping Russia under’ ‘close observation 
on May day. 

No doubt the Russians have been try- 
ing for about five years to knock down 
a U-2, first with jet fighters and then 
with anti-aircraft missiles. The United 
States also has an anti-aircraft missile, 
the Nike Hercules, which has hit targets 
at. altitudes up to 100,000 feet. The 
tardiness of the soviets in developing 
anti-aircraft missiles against high alti- 
tude airplanes may be judged by the 
fact ‘hat it look about five years to gei 
ae, 
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Premier Khrushchev continues to 
threaten retaliation because an Amer- 
ican plane has been downed while on 
an observation mission over Russia. He 


‘warned that Russia might use rockets 


against bases used by Americans for 
spying flights. 7 : 

Such threats of course are not new. 
whenever it suits “their ‘purpose the 
Russians can find’ an excuse to make 
inflammatory statements and so to in- 
crease the world’s tensions. The United 


“States could do the same whenever it’ 


found evidence of soviet espionage op- 
erations, but has not _taken advantage 
of ‘hese opportunities.” .». 


rs 


Recently a Bussiantcawler. was re- 
poited in ‘the Atlantic mear where ar jyeye nas neen sv much Leslimens 
American atomic submarine was under of this upd that it is hardly considerec 
going tests. N@ emphasis was given lo news. Ma, PO%E and the United States 
the incidents it was taken for granted f*¢ not bother to make protests. Sec- 
as just another Russian effort to get retafy of ‘State Herter summed up the 
Anierican military secrets. situation in his statement on the shoc! 
Many times the United. States has ing down of the American plane by the 
learned of the spying activities of dip- pyusgians.. - - » 
lomatic agents of Russia and satellite «Te gdviet leaders,” he said. “ have 
countries. The latest example was pro-- sjmost complete access to the open s» 


vided by Sir eate ,£rantisek Tisler, former} cities of the free world. and suppl 
military and air attache of the Czecho-, mont this with vast espionage ne! works 


munism and defected to the United jjshtly closed and rigorously controle.” 


States last July.’ 7 This ugly fact is one of the things 
Tisler ‘told the House un-Amcrican that will or ought to be presented 10 
activities samamilire that it was his mis- premier Khrushchey: at the sumuil' 


of the employes of the Czech embassy ¢,.,95 to continues 
ard the Czech delegation to the United 
Nations were engaged in some type of 
ivelligence activities. 
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aoe a ks tion, Russta made the curious but not 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER ‘illogical point that. after all, the earth 
FOUNDED JUNE '& Pet's 


een ,is turning, and it is not Russia's fault 
HOW HIGH IS A SPY? a happens to arrive under its 
During all the talk about Lie Ameri’ fe et arguments now make it diffi. 
ee oak see eee WaS cult for Russia to object to Tiros I., But 
See Wee He ae hi a = ‘ when telescopie and infra-red television 
He cat ate ee a oe : . nie ‘is improved sa as to become useful for 
Faas a + achaslied eae na OY military reconnaissance, the question 
i eae iros has been re- of spying by airplane will become 
neatedly passing over soviet territory— academic. The more stubbornly Mr. 
as ee ‘i — 50th parallel—tak- Khrushchev refuses to open his mili- 
etd aah th s of the say pr vne tary secrets to international observers 
arth with two cameras and sending 4; part of a world disarmament pro- 
them back to this country by television. 5am, the sooner he is likely to find his 

There are differences, of course. The installations beimg photographed from 


w 


' U-2 plane was flying at an altitude Of the legitimate safety of outer space, 


about 12 miles and was manned; Tiros @ 
is unmanned, and flies at a height of 


that the equipment will be improved 
and that the satellite will live up to its 
name, which stands for Television and 
Infra-Red Observation Satellite. 

If one is a spy, then what about the- 
other? 

This leads to a question which has 
not been answered-by international law, 
and that is how high a country’s sov- 
ereignty extends. ‘The problem arose 
after World War 1 and was thought to 
have been answered at the Paris con- 
vention in 1919: “Every power has 
complete’ and exclusive sovereignty 
over the air space above its territory.” 

This seemed adequate until after 
World War II, when the question arose: 
How high does air, space extend? Those 
who drafted the Paris regulations prob- 
ably intended “ air space * to mean all 

space; but the development of rocket 
power emphasized the difference be- 
tween airplanes, which can fly only 
where there is enough air to support 
‘them, and rockets, which provide their 
own lift and can fly into what is called 
“ outer” space, where there is no air. 

Various definitions of “air space” 
have been proposed. The strictest one 
limits it to the height to which airplanes 
can ascend, a height which changes 
with improved airplane design. An- 
other carries it to ihe altitude where 
+ all aerodynamic lift ceases,” or about, 
50 miles up. Another carries it to the 
highest level at which any air particles 
are found, or about 1.000 miles. And 
the most liberal theory, in line with the 
intent of the Paris convention but un- 
likely to be dcecepted now, carries air. 
space out indefinitely. : 


orRele launching of Sputnik 1, Rus- 
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/An Incident to Clear Up* 


We are glad that President Eisenhower 
ordered an inquiry ‘and public report on the 
unfortunate plane incident announced by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. The first réports published 
by the State Department and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, how- 
‘ever, raise questions that need answering. 
The American people, the Soviet Government 
and all countries where this affair could be 
exploited for anti-American propaganda are 
entitled to an explanation. 

The higeest question raised by the NASA 
report is why it is necessary to conduct upper 
atmosphere weather research of the type re- 
ferred to sq close: to the Soviet-Turkish bor- 
der that a malfunctioning of the pilot’s oxy- 
gen equipment mipht cayse an accidental 
crossing of the frontier. Apparently the pilot 
was a.Lockheed company test pilot, and NASA 
indicates he was conducting research into the 
effects on airplane structure of air turbulence 
and other weather conditions at high altitudes. 
Why should. that research be conducted in 
Asia Minor, rather than someplace farther 
away from the Soviet frontier? And if there 
fs good reason for conducting peaceful re-- 
seatch there, why’ should. not the Soviets have 
been notified that it was going on? 

a } * . * 
We hope that these and other questions will 


promptly be cleared up in a way that fully: 1 
‘disposes of any suspicion that the plane was_ 


on a military or intelligence mission in viola- 


tion of Soviet air space. For as long as that: 


suspicion can be held, the incident provides 
opportunity for Soviet propagandists to depic 
the United States as more intérested in mili- 
tarv objectives than in peaceful negotiation. 
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He has seen the conference pestponed tims 
after time, he has heard repeated warnings by 
Western statesmen that it is not likely to ac- 
complish much, he knows that some opposi- 
tion to it exists, he has noted that President 
E:senhower publicly proclaimed an intention 
to Jeave Paris after seven davs an! perhaps 
send Mr. Nixon back as his <‘and-in—and 
now.be sees What’ may’ look tom his side of 

he border like Military or intelligerce prob- 
ints intended to. learn, whether relaxed ten- 
sions mean relaxed, xigi ance. ; 

.{f in the face of all this Khrushchev can 
still want to attend a summit conference, he 


‘' must want one very: much indeed. The pres- 


‘sures that push his regime toward an accom- 
modation with the West—including the pres- 


Why Premier Khrushchev chose to make "sure froma grewing rival in Red China-—- 


public the shooting down of the plane 10 days 
before the summit conference is a mystery... 
Perhaps he wanted to lay a foundation for ac- 


cusations of militarism against the West in’ 


event the summit conference fails. Perhaps. 
he is genuinely baffled and scared by Western, 
attitudes. After-all, there would probably be’ 
a considerable degree of excitement and bit- 
terness in this country if» Soviet planes had 
violated our frontiers twice within a month, 
whatever the, reason. — 

But the remarkable thing may be not thai 
Khrushchey makes a speech of this sort, 


“must beso intense as to offset the pressures 
toward isolationism, militarism and extreme 
nationalism exerted by the old Stalinists. 
Some Americans with a vestec interest in 
the cold war séem td think that if the Rus- 
sians.want an accommodation ver» much that 
is reason for us, to resist it. But our inter- 
ests also lie in’ that direction. And so it 
must be hoped that President Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev together will clear up the 
plane incident quickly and do what can be 
done to improve the atmosphere for the sum: 
mit talks. Each side, naturally, is getting set 


bound to create apprehension everywhere in for hard negotiation, but both need to guard 
the world, but that he still wants to go ahead against freezing a situation in which the re. 
with the summit talks he has so long and sults « could be minor or altogetiicr negative. 
seditlously promoted 

* te 
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' ducted, with its public report screened to pro- ° 
= ‘ment into tellihg ‘abort ‘wkither observation 


» sults 


‘fortune is in getting caught. 


ST. LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


Founded by JOSEPH PULITZER 
December 12, 1878 
* Published -by 
The Pulitzer’ Publishing Co. 


fil. Olive St. (1) — MAin IL-1 IY. 


Investigate! \ 


A careful, responsible congressional inves- 
tigation of the intelligence operations which 
culminated in the shooting down cf an Amer- 
ican spy plane deep in“Russian territory 
seems to us clearly..called. for: 

The Eisenhower Administration says this 
disastrous adventure which has given the 
Soviets a great propaganda victory was under- 
taken without orders from Washington. In that 
case two questions urgently need answering. 

Do our intelligence operatives enjoy so 
much iree-wheeling authority that they can 
touch off an incident of grave international 
import by low-level decisions unchecked by 
resporsible policy-making power? 

Or, if intelligence activities are subject to 
any kind of general policy control, as they 
shouTd be, why were they not in this case and 
at this particular time restrained from action 
so obviously fraught with danger to peace 


and good international relations? 
* * * 


Adm:ttedly a congressional investigation 
into matters of such delicate security import 
would have its risks. But the risks need to 
be taken in the interest of clarifying the na- | 
ture of policy control over military activities 
capable of plunging us into war. It is not 
hard to imagine an incident like this trigger- 
ing a Soviet rocket attack upon our overseas 
bases and thereby touching off a full-scale 
conflict. Congress needs to know why and 
how this could happen. 

A responsible investigation could be con- 


tect essential security interests. The need 
for an independent review of an exploit which - 
on its face suggests either irresponsibility or 
stupidity outweighs the risks. 

It is easy enough to say that everybody 
engages in espionage and that the only mis- 
But aerial map-- 
ping of bombing targets is something different 
from the ordinary run of espionage. It is 
the kind of action. we would bitterly. resent if - 
applied to us. It is the kitmésof action that is 
appropriate to wartime, er brink 6f wartime, 
bul is nighly provocative at any other time. 
Congress ought to find out whether the rc 
obtained justify the hazards run. 


* * * 
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Nor spould th: myestigators necotck to in 
quire into the circumstances which placed 


_our country before the world in the light of 


a bare-faced liar. The -eocksand-bull story 
which Khrushchey trapped: the State Depart- 


flights in Turkey. wep 8: disaster not merely 
because Khrushchey: gquld: expose it as false 
but, nore basically, Just becaus: if was adic 

li is not beyond the ‘bounds of possibilr: 
thet somebody deliberately undertook an av- 
venture calculated to inflame international 
suspicions on the eve of the summit confer 
ence. If this is so, Congress needs to know 
it. Congress needs to know, above all. what 
kind of policy control is galled for to prevent 
military officials from cfeating situations that 
seriously impair the standing of -o« 
betore the world. 


nation 


TS Samaiae acorns 


“ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 


Founded by JOSEPH PULIT72R 
December 12, 1878 


"Published by 
The Prbiewse moved. 


For Independent Resiew 


Much of what the President said at his 
press conference about militar y intelligence 
fi"general is true. There is no doubt that in 
an arms race among nations every nation re- 
sorts to espionage where it can. This dis- 
tasteful but necessary practice, as he said, is 
part of our deterrent power and: cannot be 
unilaterally abandoned any more than arma- 
ment itself can be unilaterally abandoned. 

Nevertheless to declare openly, in effect, 
that this nation will follow a policy of vio- 
lating international law is another blunder 
in handling this affair which the President 
will regret. The, real.issues raised by the spy 


These..ase.dhe-timing of this particular ad- 
venture and the question of how much con- 
tinuous policy control is exerted over intelli- 
gence ARTES AE the proper time, there 
ought to be a sober and responsible congres- 
sional inquiry into the broad questions thus 


raised, . _ { ay me ay ) 


AS.the Harper's articlegreprinted on this 
at ea siageate ther has"long beén a 
feeling in Congress that somehow the needs 
of military secrecy must be reconciled with 
the need for review of intelligence activities 
so dangerous that they might touch the spark 
to war. We favered Senater,Mansfield’s pro- 
pasal.for a special watchdog committee when 
it was first made, and we favor it now. 

Since every form of intelligence activity 
must be evaluated by balancing the results 
obtained against the risks incurred, one of 
the_gquestions. that ought to be independently 
studied is the value of reconnaissance flights 
over Soviét territory. It may, ‘that Congress 
could pe fonvinced that’ even’ though this 
orm Of espionage is one of the most provoca- 
tive and hazardous that exists, the informa- 
tion thus obtained is so vital as to justify the 
risks. The point is that our military leaders 
should be required to prove: it to the satisfac- 
tion of critical and independent judgment. 
Both the President and Secretary Herter 
laid great emphasis upon the need for such 
overflights to guard.agaimst surprise attack. 
This is.a.persuasive points. Yet, as it happens, 
the hee ens last week-published an ative 
in which its own experts ‘vencluded_that Soviet 
strategy {8 not baséd‘upon the doctrine of 
surprise atfa@R™that the Soviet Union is not 
even attempting to build a force that would 
enable it to start a general nuclear war. The 
Soviets, said this analysis, have concluded 
that since they could not entirely destroy the 
United States even by all-out surprise attack, 
they cannot afford to risk the damaging 


plane incident he did not deal with at all. © 
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It can be argued that the Army takes this 
view because iis role in our strategy of nu- 
ciear deterrence is so small, and because its 
own parochial interests call for greater stress 
on limited war tactics than on nuclear strate- 
sy. But if that is true, then it could be equal- 
ly true that the Air Force as the chief sponsor 
of nuclear deterrence derives its views from 
its own function. too. Both services, we think, 
must be given credit for honest convictions. 
The fact that they disagree on a question so 
vital to defense planning and intelligence ac- 
tivities like the U-2 flights merely reinforces 
the need for an independent Teview of the 


whole problem. 

ith dhe of the President’s points nearly 
everybody can agree. This was his statement 
that we should not permit the U-2 furore to 
distract us from the important problems to be 
discussed at the summit conference next 


_week—problems like the future of Berlin, 


and disarmament.. Surely the whole nation 
will hope that the President’s continued opti- 
mism proves justified, and that the confer- 
ence will indeed accomplish something to 
help ease international tensions. 
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In Espionage Flight 


Eisenhower 
claration of Secretary o& State 


R . O.pay flights wilf > 
Herter that U. SRY Flights wi £ ; 


ties 


be continued. 

A statement by the party’s na- 
tional secretariat, signed by Gus 
Hall, general: secretary, called, 


ference instigated ; George 
iberty with, the | 
qihing the ‘summit eines. 
The plane incident is a dis- 
torbing rem? der that the “pres 
fentive. yawns z 
Wery vu 
minder that 
forces — 


maith us. It is a re- 


: nowerfus 
Gularly the cold 


arti 
war, nates, , the cold) war- 
for a “full investigatign” ay. ta ~ ridt bi. State Pepartment 


why the “disgraceful” plate 


flight into the Soviet uniog ,0c- . 
cured, and dgmanded, the ¥e- © 


moval of: aft ¥ é, ave ‘responsible « 
for it.” ? 
“Every public official and -po- 
litical figure must spoak-out. and 
be fudged by.. people,” the 
CP statement sigs 
The statement 
The flight of 
ane over the hi 
Met Union has aroused ¥ 
snread reactions “of shocks 
. Rarely have the Ameri- 
can people Apggtt, moved to such 
indignation’ h act of their. 
¥ And they are: 
Barbed by the fact’ 
yl incident took 
td y éve of the long- 
Reummit negotiations. 


Thiswm, vocative act, fraught 
with “ie. danger of triggering off 
a war,-cannot be considered an 
isolated, accidental occurrence. 
It is pert of a pattern of poison- 
ing the air prior to the suminit 
meetings, which is being follow- 
ed by die-hard advocates of the 
Dulles cold-war line. Included in 
this pattern are the recent bel- 
licose speeches of Secretary of 
State Herter, Under Secretary 
Dillgg#'and Vice President Nixon 
pte Benin question. Included, 


£00) is the recent AFL-CIO con- 


an@’tke Pentagon, @i¢the sini- 
ster, top-secret CIA headed by 
“Alla rg who are deeply 
Bae . the” progress of the 
movement for peace and are ready 
to go to any lengths to scuttle 
the summit meetings, even at the 
yisk of precipitating war. 
2 x. 
‘<8: MENT cannot ve ex- 
ined awsy on the grounds that 
Wperybody spies’. The fact Ss 
ft other nations do not “prac- 
tice such aerial espionage. And 
no nation can arrogate to itself 
the right to conduct aenial forays 
Ber the territory of other nha- 
S. 
"Mequally specious is the are 
gument that these actions are 
fastified by Soviet secrecy and 
the fear of a surprise attack. In- 
deed, only :a week earlier the 
Army Department had reported 
that the evidence clearly shows 
the Soviet Union is not prepar- 
ing to launch a war, and that our 
entire approach to national de- 
fense must therefore be revised. 
Particulatly ominous is the 
announcement that such danzere 
ous games are being played with- 
out the. President’s knowledge. 
Neither President’ Eisenhower 
nor any other public official can 
escape responsibility, for such 
actions. He owes it te the Amer- 
isan people, whe expect him t9 
fight for implementation of tha 
spirit of Camp David, to speak 
out in sharp condemnation of 
such actions, and to repudiats 
the declaration of Secretary of 
State Herter that they will bs 
continued. 


abe 


re 


WHATEVER ITS bupicstiors, 
this debacle. does not basically 
alter the situation with regard 
to the summit conference. On 
the contrary, it shows that agrees 
ment at the summit is all the 
more urgent. And it demonstrates 
with special vividness the menaca 
to peace inherent in the present 
intolerable status of West Ber- 
lin. 

But more is required. A full 
investigation is demanded as to 
how this disgraceful action came 
shout, with the removal of ail 
who are responsible for it. And 
every pubKe official and political 
{igure must’ speak out and be 
judged ‘by. the: poopie. 

The American people want 
peace no less than before. They 
want an end to the cold war. They 
expect, no less than before, that 
President Eisenhower will do ail 
in his power at the summit mect~ 
ings to achieve agreement to out- 
law nuclear tests, institute steps 


toward total disarmament an? 
end the dangerous sittintior, OF 


West Berlin. Fa 
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By DANIEL MASON 


THE DISTRUST and fear spread throughout the world 
by the U. S. spy plane’s violation of Soviet territory on 
May 1 and the lying that followed were intensified last 


Monday by. Sectetary of State 
Christian, Herter’s | izrgsponsible 
_ and’ "arrogant : assertion | that 


Wash igen WOR oe 
send planes. deopeiate- the USSR 
in what can’only amount to pro- 
vocative acts or aggression. __. 

But while Washington was 
compounding the dangers ‘of tle’ 
present tense situation, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in 
letters to President..Eisenhower, 
British ‘Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan .and French: President. De-~ 
Gaulle, ,and in a speech sat the 
Czechoslovaks’ Moscow Embassy, 
sought for cooperation at the 
forthcoming Paris summit meet-: 
ing to end world tensions. 

At the same time, Khrushchev 
warned that if countries border- 
ing on the Soviet Union persisted 
in allowing the U. S. planes to 
violate Soviet borders, the USSR 
would be forced to aim its rock- 
ets at those countries. 

The seriousness of the inter- 
national crime committed by the 
U. S. plane, specially designed 
by the Lockheed Corp. for es- 
pionage work, was emphasized 


by Sen. Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, depyty Democratic leader 
of the Senate, who warned that: 

“This incident or any other of 
this kind might well have ac- 
cidentally set eff the holocaust 
of nuclear confilet.” 

Implicit in Mansfield’s horri- 
fied comment was the recogni- 
tion that Soviet defense authori- 
ties might well have thought 
this U. S. plane was the begin- 
ning -of an. alloyt attack. Herter, 
ip, an effort to justify. the vio- 
lation. of Soviet territory, claimed 
it was necessary to prevent sur- 


prise attacks by the USSR. Some | 


Washingtop, opservers, however, 
ask pointedly whether this type 
of plane penetration is not itself 
a feeler for a surprise or provo- 
cative attack by U. S. nuclear 
weapons. 


Mansfield’s warning was re- 
£4 


infggeed. by Canada’s foreign atf- | 


fairg. chief, Howard Green, whoa — 


j 
i 


declared in Ottawa that if the } 


U. S. continued to violate So- 
viet air space, incidents “like 
this will go on and on like it 
mie: cust one day trigger off | 
a navlear war.” Pe 
PUNISHMENT URGED 

This fear and horror has un- 
doubtedly reached up into high 
quarters when the very sone piva- 
tive New York. Tifnes” ing- 
ton columnist Arthur Katécke felt 
compelled. to demand thatariiee 
officials who were respoygibie 
for the provocative violation.-ef 
the Soviet. territory ‘tbe enka 
and punished.” 

‘Krock attacked the ineompe- 
tence and irresposibility, of. the 
officials who, having been given 
authority by the President, is- 
sued the order for the plane 
flight just before the summit 
meeting. And, he declared fur- 
ther, that if the order had been 
given without the authority 
granted by the President, the act 
“merits severe punishment.” He 
charged the action could well have 
been a violation of the Constitu- 
tion and could in effect have 
given the decision of war 
peace to subordinates. (The Con- 


stitution gives to Congress alone 


the power to declare war.) 


or 


Raa, 


PROBE 

fin any effort to fix tne 
mediate responsibility for vend 
ing the plane deep into the Su- 
viel Union, the Central intel. 
digence Agency should. he at ihe 
top of the. egenda for.any pr 
This agency, which has at k 
a billion dollars at ifs diz i 
every year, is permitted to oper- 
ate — probably without any Con- 
stitutional right—-with no super 
vision or controk or even exz 
nation by anylepublics legislative 
or admin stratiye. body of the 
government. «= - | 

Heading:. this all -:powerful 
secret. extre-govei nmettal organi- 
zation it Allen. W...Dulles, whe 
first hieved . _world- -Wicde no- 
tayiety In- connection. with the 
Geneva disarmament conference 
of 1925, “Wa HGR, was. aimed at 
curbing arms alg by, the inter- 
national nmmitions cartel. 

, The 1936. Senate hearings on 
the munitions trust, in probing 
for the reasons the 1925 disarn- 
ament parley failed, found a Ict 
ter from a Winchester Arms Co. 
official to the firm’s Washington 
Jovbyist, early in 1925, which as- 
serted: 

“IT have just received a letter 
from Congressman Tilson in 
which he:states that Mr. Dulle 
' Chief of the Near Eastern Di. 
vision of the State Pegarenien!, 
ealled him on the phone and 
stated he would like to talk over 
personally with me the proposed 
restriction, of traffic in arms.” 

The Winchester man’s efforts 
apparently succeeded, because the 
Secretary of Commerce called 
conferences. in March and April, 
1925, among, representatives of 
the American munitions monopo- 
ly and the government's dele- 
gates to the disarmament par- 
ley, at which Hoover pledged 
that the U. Ss ‘would bar any cudb 
on internafional- arms aales, 

Dulles, , aha, wag at. -Hoover’s 
meetings :as,,one of the U. S. 
delegates, them ‘went: on to Ge- 
neva, where - whe helped, to kill 


line 


Dalles, with such a back- 
ground, undoubtedly is part of 
the Pentagon-State Department- 
Wall Street combine, which is 
seeking to undermine the May 
16 Paris summit meeting and all 
efforts aimed at disarmament 
nuclear test bans and sétthiment 
of the West Berlin hehe 
Choosing the eve of thé surtmit 
for sending the plane into the 
USSR was obviously a provoca-_ 
tion to sabetage it. Fortunately, 
the Soviet Union, actually by a 
yesponsible attitude to the wel- 


" 1 e- 
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NO HELP 


Secretary of State Herter’s 
statement last Monday, however. 
certainly is of no help to the 
fi dimes UR ota eres Gok ables 
summit for peace. Jn to- first 
place, his admission that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had the ultimate 
responsibility for setting the poli- 
cr to send the s ¥planes into 
the Soviet Union icq Snly breed 
more distrust - ‘of tN& U. S. gov- 
ernment in its international rela- 
vone: a : 


a ‘allied that on 
a7 or erring to the 
S10 0tite down of a U. S. plane 
im ih CRON: President 
Ei ree ined ita! presence 
niust have: :heen seidental, since 
he had given emdérs to avoid 
violations. Eisenhower, at that 
time, emphastzed.:that “the mi 
ders are tery strict, 2 and - watt 
on to say: ae mst 
“Actually, new ce have forgint= 
ten the limit,*but ]..established 
it personally seme tithe -back:a 
couple of years ago, and &’am 
sure that this happening i§eae- 
cjdental.” | Sree 
Herter’s further assertion that, 
Eisenhower would continue ta 
crder violation of Soviet a 
tory for spying purpeses by U 
S. planes not only has ‘¢reated 
further dangers, but has alarmed 
even the governments which are 
Washington’s allies. 


_ PROTEST 

The Pakistani embassy in 
‘Washington declared that its gov- 
ernment ‘would au Be against 
any possible use ,of its airfields 
nus a base for U. S$. plane ope- 
vations in the Saviet Unien. The 
Norwegian ambassador called on 
Herter to insist that if the U.S. 
is violating its agreement with 
Norway not to have'U. 8. mili- 
“ary personnel in that eduntry, 
it must halt this transgression 
‘mmediately. / 

Capt. Francis Powers, the pilot 
of the U. S. spy plane, which 
had been downed at Sverdlovk, 
1800 miles inside the USSR by 
a rocket, had revealed a week ago 
that he had flown his plane from 
Turkey to Pakistan, where it re- 
mained for three-days before it 
took off for a spying flight 
across the Soviet Union with its 
final destination an air _base in 
Norway. 


MAY 3 


The effect, however, goes he- 
yond these countries. In the 
Japanese parliamént, under pres- 
sure from the Socialists, Foreign 
Minister Fujiyamg’’ “was forced to 
announce fH¥t"he was" going’ to 
query _ thé! State ‘Department 
whether 2 ‘Broun of plahes simi- 
lar to the downed ‘one, now at 


hv 


‘a Japanese base, “are to be used 


for like purposey: 

Undoubtedly, tre governments 
of other nations, Whose territory 
is being used as air bases’ by the 
U. S., .will be forced by their 
peoples to forbid further use, es- 
pecially sirtée their real use has 
been bared and the peril invoiv- 
ed has become ¢lear. 

The warning by Khrushchev in 
his Czech embassy spé@ch that 
the nations which permitteq the 
U. S. bases on their territory 
must accept responsibiligy for 
their actions has. forced: = second 
and soberer look by these govern- 
ment at the agreements with 
Washington. 3 

In that speech, Khrushchev 
said: es ae ; 

“We tell the governments of 
‘hese ebuntries, if you leased 
vour territory te-ozhers and are 
not the masters of your land, 
of your eountry, hence we shall 
have to understarid: it im‘our way. 
Those who lease your territory 
operate against us from your 
territory. Their lands are far 
from us while your lahd is near. 
That is why as a warning to 
remote targets,: ave shail find the 
range to the near ones .. .” 

But even’as he issued this 
strong warning, *the Soviet pre- 
mier made clear the earnest de- 
sire of thé USSR’s people fer 
peace by emphasizing: 

“I should not like to heat up 
passions . . . Our strength is 
being tested. Therefore, let us 
not draw conclusions aggravat- 
ing relations between countries, 
such conclusions as would ham- 
per us in the future, T should 
like to say, even in building good + 


4 


relat‘ons with the Unites States 
of America. Today | declare once 
again that we want to live not 
only in peace but in friendship 
with the American people. The 
American people want no war 
iam sure of that.” 

This was also the tenor of the 
letter sent by the Soviet prenics 
to Hisenhower, Macmillan id 
DeGaulle. In these. letters, je 
urged cooperation among the 
four of them at the summit «& 
achieve results that would ai 
the cause of peace and relieve 
the tensions that plague the 
world. Khrushchev pledged is 
utmost efforts to that end “Sx 

a 
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*F lights 


By JOHN AND MARGRIT PITTMAN 


MOSCOW — Premier Khrushchey told the Supreme 
Soviet that the Soviet government will persist in its ef- 
forts at the Summit’ conference, which begins in Paris, on 


May 1@ — despite, discouraging 
words and actions by the West- 
€rn governments — to reach “mu- 
tually acceptable agreements” on 
the problems of disarmament, a 
German peace ‘treaty, and other 
questions between the socialist 
and capitalist atates. 


The foreign policy, issue arose 
during the premier’s: report on 
prospects for the summit meet- 
ing, in which he revealed that the 
Soviet defense forces had’ shot 
down'an American plane invading 
Soviet territory on May 1. Khru- 
shchev reported ‘that another 
American plane had violated So- 
viet air space earlier, on April 9, 
but that the government had de- 
cided against action then.: 

The deputies expressed anger 
and indignation during the 
speech and the debate that fol- 
towed it over the violation of 
Soviet air space on the day of 
international labor solidarity, a 
national holiday in this country. 


UN PROTEST: 


Khrushehey declared the So- 


viet government would protest 
to Washington and to the Secur- 


ity Council of the United Na- 
tions. He warned the govern- 
ments of Turkey, Iram and Pakr 


" -fstanh ‘against allowing’ their ter- 


Htories to be used as bases for 

“aggression” against. the ‘terri- 
tory of another state, and appeal- 
ed again to the U.S. Government 
to end the cold war. 


- “The invasion of our 
air space by the Améri 
is a very disturbing ineiont” in- 
deed,” said Khrushchev.. “There 
fore we shall bring thiy. bef 
the Security Council in order to 
get aggressive actio -by the 
United States stopped, for such 
actions are fraught with great 
dangers. 

“Tt is difficult to see “hate one 
ean assess such actions by the 


ntry’ 8 


aggressive forces of the: United 


States of America. Indeed, we 


are to meet President Eisenhow~ 


er of the United States at the 
summit conference on May 16, 
but just a fortnight before it the 
United States Air Force under- 
took an act of aggression against 
the Soviet Union. 

“What is that, May Day greet- 
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KHRUSHCHEYV 


ings? Didn’t those who sent the 
plane see what they were doing? 
They must have hoped they would 
get away with it, believing that 
the plane they had sent for pir- 
atical purposes would come back. 
But such actions are utterly in- 
compatible with the tasks before 
the heads of government who 
are to meet in Paris.” 


TO SCUTTLE SUMMIT 


“One cannot suppress the. con- 
clusion that the aggressive im- 
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perialist for ay 
States of R-\: pproyed Fat Ri 
been most active in their efforts 
to wreck the summit conference, 
or at least to prevent it from 
achieving agreements the whole 
world is waiting for,” Shrueh: 
chev said. , 

“The question- ine, whe: es sent 
that. plane. which: ‘intruded into 
the Seviet Union? Was it- sent 
upon,, approval by. the supreme 
commander of the United States 
armed, forces, the. gffice which is 
known to be held ,by-the..Presi- 
dent, or was thigt agt ef.ageres- 


sion committed, dy the, Pentagon 
militarists withouts,¢h@: #xesi- 


dent’s. knowledge ?yine: gt ; 

“If. such aghjons are. ‘wnder- 
taken by Americany,.brass hats 
at their own risk, this should 
worry world opinion all the more. 
Maybe that ag g,-result.-of the 
friendship now ybeingiestabjished 
between the United States and 
Franco, Amerigan militarists 
have decided, ba); -do.. things at 
own discretion, just as the Span- 
ish military junta:did in coming 
out against a legal government 
of Spain? It is .not, uncommon 
for military dictaters in the so- 
called free. world’. to implant 
their: regimesiby Franco’s meth- 
ods.” | 

“APRRALS,.TO U. S. 

“The Soviet Mnion again ap- 
peals to the government of the 
United States of America to end 
the state of- ‘cold war’ and to 
stop provocations against other 
nations,” he * said... - 

“Speaking to the people of the 
United States ¥ America, we 
say that, in spit of the aggres- 
sive actions against our country, 
wis still remember the friendly 
meetings we had during ofr visit 
to America. 

“It is still my firm belief that 
the American people, except cer- 
tain imperiafistic and monopoly 
circles, want peace and friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union and 
so do we. But the aggressive ac- 
tions I am reporting to you here 
must alert: the PORERIEAN people 
as well,” 

Khrushchev ebsctied: that the 
Soviet Union cauld not be. inti- 
midated or pressured by force, 
that it had all the means re- 
quired to repel any attack, and 
that nothing would be able to 
stop its advance to communism. 

“We go to the Paris conference 
with an open heart and good 
intentions,’ he said, “and we 
shall stint no effort to achieve 
a mutually acceptable agree- 
ment.” 


MAY 1 © yaen 
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Khrushchey told the Supreme 
soviet that Powers had confes- 
Sad working for the Central In- 
telligence Agency since 1956 at 
$30,000 a year, under the com- , 
mand of Col. William Shelton and 
Lt. Col. Carol Funk of Unit 10-10 
stationed in Turkey under the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. F 

Powers, was assigtied to fly a 
Lotkheed U-2-ptene over the en- 
tire Soviet Union from the air- 
field in- Peshawar.‘itt Pakistan to 
the Bude #irfield in ‘Norway: He 
had been given+& detailed map 
wo ‘Photograph: sites ‘ardfrito re- 
cebd giadar stations..Heahad’ pre- 
‘tmada: prolenkeds investi- 
one Sf Revie radar amd Nor- 
egian wit iatds. :- lee 
Khrushthev presented « develop- 


ed film taken from the plane, 
showing Soviet airfields, fuel 
bases and industrial sites. He 
presented also pictures of the 
plane’s equipment including cam- 
eras, a tape recorder for radar 
signals, and a device for selfde- 
struction in the case of capture 
or abandonment. Also pictures of 
the pilot’s equipment, including 
an automatic with a silencer, a. 
short dagger, a poisoned pin for 
suicide, two extra gold watches, 
six gold women’s rings, also So- 
viet, French, Italian, and West 
German money. 


ONE SHOT 


Khrushchev disclosed that the 
plane had been under observa- 
tion for two hours while the gov- 
ernment weighed what action it 
would take. The order to shoot 
was executed by a single rocket 
which hit the aircraft at an ele- 
vation of over 12 miles above 
Swerdlovsk, 1,2000 miles inside 
Soviet territory. 


The pilot was stunned by the 
fall when he parachuted. Soviet 
collective farmers assisted h.n 
and treated him hospitably. a 
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Case Of The U-2 


; *Y"Navy photographed a Soviet 
“fishing trawler” Vega—with no fishing gear visible-—60 
miles off Long Island and one mile from where the first 
Polaris submarine was conducting dummy-missile tests. 
Thus the Vega was not only spying on our Polaris subma- 
rine but was within very easy rocket-distance of New York 
City and other vastly important strategic points. The Vega 
is only one of very many Russian intruders around our 
coasts and indications of high-altitude intruders also are 
reported. 

This massive and repeated spying of the Reds has not 
triggered any high-decibel complaints from our government 
nor from the friendly governments who depend on cur 
armed might for protection. Perhaps the first lesson to be 

q drawn from the Russians’ protest over the flight of the U-2 
is the necessity for more vigorous protesting by our govern- 
ment to the Red’s spying. It should alse be noted that we 
now have in our jails convicted Red spies including the 
infamous Colonel Abel, one of their most gifted agents. 

The crucial need, we feel, at the present time, is for a 
mature and reasonable attitude by our people towards the 
U-2 flight and the sudden, novel policy adopted by our gov- 
ernment. .Despite our understandable disappointment with 
the -esulf%f the flight, we should not be overly dismayed 
or cowed by the Red propaganda blasts. The security of our 
country from a declared mortal eneypy demands such meas- 
ures and the failure of one mission should not occasion 
despair or even great alarm. 

Furthermore, our citizens should not embarrass our 
government by intemperate demands to “know all’ about 
our security measures. The pacifist should be disregarded. 
Even those who disagree on the sudden departure by the 
State Department from our traditional policy—and granting 
the merit of their cogent arguments—should not urge a 
public debate on this matter just on the eve of the Summit 
Conference. The national good seems to us to demand that 
there be no rending debate that wilt weaken the President's 
hands and strengthen the voice and hands of Khrushchev. 

This is not to say that there should not be an appro- 
priate and earnest. debate in the future about such a change 
in State Department policy. Such a change, which involves 

( the security of all, almost demands careful discussion and 
. debate. 

Perhaps the best comment of all on this matter was 
.that by the doughty Chancellor of West Germany. After 
reciting the instances of violation of West German skies by 

Appnaved. Ronikelaase 2004405i13ine- hy RDPSOTOOPE2Rdeb100080001-5 
“Thank God the Americans have been making similar flights 
over Russia.” y) 
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i Ga : ae ee Ae. as weil as ar 
pe Fest gs Haekeses. Sp sm Wore. W,.MgFEtRIpcE, Vi-Pres., Sec.-Treas. other branch of the Fe S 
Seg 


OM Deryeod 


Pigit ota 


: STEEN, Executing tittor ~ fe ment. But, w 
A 


Pt ia. a eee, 


‘BIBLE THOUGHT 


We shall show fourth Thy praiserePs,% 


+ ~~. ence hasrevealed too many headline- 


5 7 conscious. Senators cand Representa. 
Should : is S ges nét rasist the tempta- 


bye ete = va My! Teaking information 1) 
i ge .. . Varlous news media, . 
ph pele i: The tighter the web of secrecy ; 
gore SPY, ane the spun around our espionawe n,....., 
subsequent embaltagwient ti"this the better for oub aes one 
country on the eve $ftha Paris Sumi- “There nvayt initio ee 
mit conference are prompting de- lic’s rightetoeknan Ne 
mands in Congress for public expla- 
nation, 2 
Explain what? The reason for tin 
#@of FRANCIS G. PowERS? Wh, 
» Was spying? Why our first line 
agefense is our espionage system? 
ile time at this session of ,Con- 
is short, an attempt, almogt ver- 
tainly will be made next yebr io 
revive the proposal of Sess Mager 
“MANSFIELD (D-Mont.) fouir Saat) agc 
_ that a permanent joint committee be 
established to make continuing 
Studies of the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. We see nothing 
wrong with such studies—if they are 
private. 
The C.LA. is one gigantic secret 
operation and, of necessity, must co 
be. Its “highly confidential” budget 
is estimated at anything from $100 
million to $1 billion annually: its 
manpower at anywhere from 3,000 
to 30,000. 
Congress established the agency in 
1947, and Congress votes its funds 
although only a few members know 
what they’re voting for. The C.LA.'s 
authority was greatly extended by 
Congress in 1949. Wisely, we feel, 
the C.LA, Act of 1949 exempts the 
agency from the provisions of any 
law requiring publication or disclc~ 
sure of the “organization, functions, 
names, official titles, salaries, or 
number of personnel employes.” The 
€ Director,-ALLeN DuLLeEs, brother of 
the late Secretary of State Joun 
Foster DULLES, has authority to hire 
and fire without regard to any othe: 
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THE CLAS FO PCRDOG TASK i: 
NOT F .8& CONGRESS, 
Ke. Figs —- Trofeo 
F course Congress ean be expected to 
take a-sharpened Interest in the Centr: 

Intelligence agency as a result of the sp 
plane disclosure. The lawmakers will war 
to know -if the CIA has exceeded its autho 
jty. I Congress has an issue, it is with th: 
National Security council-which sets polics 
for the CIA. But it would be :dangeraus [i 
one or more eongregsional: committees 1: 
assume. a_ watchdog role ovér the nation - 
principal: gatherer of : reign intelligence. 

The danger would*#é in’ the well know 
Anclination «of - co! sien to. talk tos 
much. Sengitivé. naeaeeen. te tg afte: 
blabbed outside the coyimittee ratins.. Mai 
politicians simply can’t réeiet: the Senet 
to-share government. ‘pecretgy. 5 

Mainly for that reason-Tie. 
opposed to'clase congiessionyt ¢ 
CIA. The issue has Jain dormant singe 1954 
when thé Senate rejected. -a -resolution. is 
establigh: @. joint comifittee. on foreign, iv: 
formation apd intelligenta.J¥e: believe ‘tha: 
such @-@reup- ir contribute : Tittke™ to 


nationakm B* 
come_a‘golirce™ oF f lenis. 5 
Moreover: theexectii x. 
includes..an apprébilate bedy ‘fort as + 
tabs on the CIA: ‘The gtoup with this reaper. 
sibility’ is> the .Natfonal “Security counci' 
Congress’ established this agency in 1947 
The President heads | .the council. Othe: 
members include. the Vice-president and ‘th- 
secretaries of stateanttdefenge. The direc 
tar of the. CIA arid-tHexhaitman of the join’ 
chiefs of staft ‘are the | ‘Principal advisers.: 
The CLA is not? empowered to exceed the 
ee lines laid down by the National Se 
‘toutid!.” eed Herter indicate: 


relations to a. new, “low on the eve of th 
Summit. It, also jolted this country’s allianc: 
with Norway, Turkey, Pakistan and Japa: 

Thus the perforce shadowy CIA has ¢ 
rectly influenced the international positic: 
of the United States No othér proof | 
needed of the necessity of: close and unr 
mitting ‘sirvéillance of ‘CIA activities by th: 
top-levél National Security ¢ouneil. Rut ; 
is not a responsibility which Congress : 
well suited to take over, - 
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‘Noise 


Expert Calls Spy Fuss 
Over an Omele?’ 


By KEN PEARCE 
Rocky Mountain News Writer 


“Why make noise over an onielet?” 


That’s how Maj. Gen. C. A.! 
Willoughby (Ret) reacted to the 
shooting @own of an American. 
spy plane over Russia. 

Cen. Willoughby, who was Gen. 


Douglas MacArthur’s chief. of in-) 


telligence from 1941 to 1951, was: 
in Denver to address the Knife 
and Fork .Club at the ‘Cosmo- | 
pelitan Hotel. 

Concerning. the recent spy plane 
incident, 
Thursday: . 


“There’s no reason to get ex- 


cited. That’s being done by every 
nat.on everywhere. The Rugsians 


ere especially active. They’re the. 


greatest spy masters in the world.” 


Military Editor 


Gen. Willoughby, now military 
editor of American Mercury Mag. 


azine and a consultant to the, a i % 
House Un-American Activities | makeshift” when. compared with 
ithe 
bd 


Coraimittee, snapped “of ermurse” 
when asked if the Russians se 


Gen. ‘Willoughby said 


doing the same thing over U.S. 
territory. 


“Vapors have been picked ,tup 


over Alaska time and again—so 


good and bad in _the 
flight. 


high; so fast—by the time you can 
-start am alarm they’re gone. 


“But this isn’t the point,” he 
stressed. “Russia does not have 
te fly over us. -It has the Amer- 
ican *Communist Party at its 
beck and call: They pick up all 
the information Russia wants. 

“We pick up a Russian spy 


,every ather hour. But unlike us, 
Russia has no supreme court to 
let off these traitors like we have.” 


- Gen, Willoughby found both 
ill-fate 


lad 


Encour aging Hae 
He saw it as a “pathetic littl 


Som has with the Communist | 


5 


| 


i 
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Party “operating in every coun- 


try. ” 


the spy plane got some 1400 mile 8] 
aw} 
fully good for SAC (Strategie Air 


inside Russia. “This looks 
Command),” he said. 

the fate of the sny 
lot, Francis G. Powers, 
y, Ga., Gen. Willoughby 
he may have to be 
ff as a casualty of ihe 


xy commented 
of “the spy plane case 


Too Much 


stomary in the intelli- | 
ernity, if an agent is oui: 
ou just check him off— 
f the expendables,” saic: 


The Central Intelligence Agen: 
—“Allen Dulles (CIA chiefs is = 


first-class executive. He’l] hardie 
ae 
“y 


his assignne 
The 


nts extremely we 
Siuie Department — 


“the ce”? :wouldn’t have talked that much 
remendous advantage Doe owt admit anything to Khrush- 


slave 


chev—a mess murderer—the 


i mast er of the Ukraine? What with 
‘the U.S. crawling with spies.” 


Could an unidentified, plane fly- 


‘ing into Russia touch off a hot 
war? 

“That’s toe $1 million questiv: 
said the general, “It depends 


‘bow nervous the other fellow is, 


4 


He was encouraged by the fact 


oli! 
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Today and Tomorrow . 


The Spy Plane j:.°"* 


_ IN THE muddle and mess 
of the affair of the spy plane 
‘there is one critical question 
of particular urgency and im- 
portance ae 
«which - needs 
to be. dealt 
with. This is 
-the officijat 
statement 
made with the 
President’s ‘ap- 
proval that “it @ 
has been 
estab¥ished 
that insofar as 
the authori- 
ties in Washington are con- 
cerned there was no author- 
ization for such flight as de- 
eribed by Mr. Khrushchev.” 
If this is true, then the com- 
mand of very dangerous mil. 


‘Lippmann 


itary missions is not securely, 
and unquestionably in the, 


hands of the responsible au- 
thorities in Washington,, dn 
the hands, that is to say, of 
the President, the Secretary 
( of State, the Chiefs of Staff 


and the Director of 1 
Intelli er, 
en, has the author: ' 


ity? If the authority, to ‘order : 
a deep penetration of Soviet. . 


territory with a military re- 
connaissanee plane is in some 
headquarters command not in 
Washington, how do we know, 
how does the world know, 
that the authority to strike a 
blow is not also outside of 
Washington? ris 
In denying that it authog- 
ized the flight, the Adminis- 
tration has entered a plea of 
jncompetence. For there can 
be no acceptable excuse for 
an unauthorized flight of this 
kind. The President cannot 
afford to let the question of 
where the responsibility to 
authorize such flights resides 
@° by without an unequiv- 


ocal answer. By word and by 
deed he must remove all 
doubt that the authority to 
command in these dangerous 
matters is in Washington and 
nowhere else. The honor, the 
self-respect and the self-con- 
fidence of the country de- 
mand it. 


ALTHOUGH it is no doubt 
true that the President did 
not himself authorize this 
particular flight, it is no 
doubt true also that he knew 
such flights were being made. 
The general public was per- 
haps surprised to hear about 
them. But for the Russians 
and for many others among 
us there was no surprise at 
all. 

Why, then, knowing that 
such flights were being made, 
did the President fail to real- 
ize the risks of continuing 
them right up to the meeting 
at the summit? Is it because 
he was not paying sufficient 
attention? Is it because his 
closest advisers were not pay- 
ing sufficient attention? It 
looks like that. It seems as 
if the country has been hu- 
miliated by absent-minded- 
ness in the highest quarters 
of the Government. 


THERE is nothing shock- 
ing or novel, of course, in 
the disclosure that we have 
becn spying on the Russians. 
They have been spying on us. 
Spying is in its very nature 


-@ dirty business, outside the 


law. and outside the moral 
code. The only crime*recog- 
nized in the spy business is 
to be caught, although this 
crime can be compounded 
by lying about it and then 
being caught in the lie itself. 

In this affair, there is on 
the record as we know it 
serious prima-facie evidence, 
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mesecicgrapaneiea tan «| 


not of unusual immorality 
but, of inefficiency. Why did 
not the President forbid al 
such flights when the sum 
mit meeting was agreed tu” 
It is npt eviough to say tha 
he did not authorize this 
flight. Why did he not for- 
bid it? 

THERE is reason to sus- 
pect, also, that whoever did 
authorize the flight and was 
responsible for preparing 11 


was unaware that the Rus . 
sians had developed a missi!+ 
capable of knocking the plane 
down. The equipment carried 
by the pilot, the Soviet money 
and the poison needle, sug- 
gests. that he was prepared | 
for a forced landing through 
engine trouble perhaps, after 
which he would work his 
way across country, or failing 
that and having been caugh. 
would commit suicide. 

What the pilot was not 
prepared for was to have his 
plane disabled by a Russian 
missile. For this meant that 
the Russians had him spotted. 
Under these circumstances 
once his plane had been hit. 
his money and his poison 
needle were useless. If he 
had killed himself, if he hac - 
exploded his plane, there 
would still have been his 
corpse and the wreckage 0! 
he plane twelve hundred 
miles inside the Soviet Union. 

It was a failure of inteili- 
gence not to realfze that the 
Soviets had a missile capa 
ble of knocking down so high 
flying a plane. It was ineffi- 
cient not to take this possi- 
bility into account as a fac- 
tor which greatly multiplied 
the risks of making such a 
flight on the eve of the sum- 
mit meeting. 


Copyright 1960, 
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The Spy Business 
IN THE whirt'of- incidents 
folle;wing the capture of the 
a mlane the -Adprinistiation 
; ¢eittured, perhaps the 
‘right, word -for ; 
‘it. would be 
_stuinibled, in- 


w hich is en- 
tirely unprec- 
edented in 
ininterna- 
tional affairs. 
Our position 
now seems to 
be that be- 
cause it is sa difficult to col- 
lect information inside the 
Soviet Union, it will hence- 
forth be our avowed policy 
to fly over Soviet territory, 
using the territory. of’ our 
Allies as bases. 

Although the intention here 
is to be candid and honest 
and alse to make the best of 
a piece of very bad yack, the 


Lippmann 


new policy—which seems to - 


haye been improvised be- 
tween Saturday and Monday 
—is quite unworkable. 


To avow that we intend to 


violate Soviet sovereignty is 
to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for 
the Soviet government to 
play down this particular in- 
cident because now it. is 
challenged-openly in the face 
of the whole .world. It is com- 
pelled to react because no 
nation can remain. passive 
when ‘it is the avowed policy 
of another nation to intrude 
upon its territory. The avowal 
of such a policy is an open in- 
vitation to the Soviet govern- 
ment to take the case to the 
United Nations, where our 
best friends will be grievous- 
ly embarrassed. The avowal 
is also a challenge to the 
Soviet Union to put pressure 
on Pakistan, Turkey, Norway, 
Japan, and any other coun- 
Ney which has usable bases. 


gee 


Our Allies are put on the 
spot because they must either 
violate international law.. er: 
disavow the United States.. : 

Because the challenge has 
been made apenly, it is al- 
most impossfble- to deal with 
this partieular. ingident by 
quiet diplomacy. 


THE READER will, I hope, 
have noticed that my criti- 


cism is that we Rave made’ 


these overflights an avowed 
policy. What is unprecedent- 
ed about the avowal is not 
the spying as-such but the 
claim that spying, when we 
do it, should be accepted by 
the. world as righteous, This 


is an amate: ‘and naive 
view of the n eof spying. 


Spying between nations is, 


of course, the-@iversal prac- 
tice. ‘Bery poaM (ttegs it as 
best he can. “aH illegal 
in all qpuntray 

if caught ee to, the 
sever ee: ‘When 
the spying tavélvés intrusion 
across: frontiets by. military 


ing is illegat, dts methods are 
often immoral: and criminal. 
Its methods include bribery, 
blackmail, perjury, forgery, 
murder, and suicide. 

The spy business cannot be 
conducted without illegal, 
immoral, and criminal activi- 
ties. But all great powers are 
engaged in the spy business, 
and as long as the world is 
as warlike as it has been in 
all recorded history there is 
no way of doing without spy- 
ing. : 

All the powers know this 
and -all have accepted the. 
situation as one of the hard 
facts of life. Around this 
situation there has developed 
over many generations a 
cofe of behavior. The ‘spying 
ig never avowed and there- 
fore the government never 


mare 
a 


<Edeeereres serene. 


acknowledges responsibility 
for its own clandestine activ- 
ities. If its agent is caught. 
the agent is expected to kill 
himself. In any event, he is 
abandoned to the mercies of 
the government that he has 
spied upon. 

The spying is never ad 
mitted. If it can be covere® 
successfully by a lie, the lie 
is told. 


ALL THIS is not a pretty 
business, and there is neo 
way of prettifying it or trans- 
forming it into something 
highly moral and wonder- 
ful. The cardinal rule, which 
makes spying tolerable in 
international relations, is 
that it-is never avowed. Fo- 
that reason it is never de 
fended, and therefore the 

rieved country makes 
yaly ‘as much of a fuss about 
axparticular incident as it 

make or. as it chooses to 


e. 

a i should have abided by 
that rule. When Mr. K. 
made his first announce- 
ment about the plane, no 
liés should have been told. 
The Administration should 
have said that it was inves- 
tigating the charge and 
would then take suitable ac- 
tion,. We should then have 
maintained: a cool silence. 

This would have left us, of 
course, with the unpleasant 
fact that our spy plane had 
heen caught. What really 
compounded our trouble, and 
was such a humiliation to 
us, is that before we knew 
how much Mr. K. knew we 
published the official lie 
about its being a weather 
plane. Then finding our- 
selves trapped in this blat- 
ant and gratuitous lie, “= 
have tried to extricate nur 
selves by rushing into the 
declaration of a new and un- 


precedented policy. 
Copyright, 1960, New York 
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‘Today and Tomorrow ::.: 


The U-2 in Paris-. 


‘ 
AS OF Monday afternoon, 
Fastern ‘time, there ig/gnly | 
the faintest chance that’ the : 
Summit meeting will not 
break up. It 
is certain that 
the President 
will not go to 
Russia, the in- 
vitation hav- 
ing been 
withdrawn. 
Thus the at- - 
tempt to ak: 
rive atadruce 3 ! 
in the, Cold ~ Lippmann 
War and to 
relax the tensions has, unless 
there is a diplomatic minacle, 
ended in a tragic fiasco. 


THE ISSUE on which the 
conference has been dis- 
rupled is the flight of the 
U2, or more precisely the 
position taken by the. Presi- 
dent and his Administrition. 


We must remember that 
when. the plane was captured 
Mr. Khrushchev opened the 
door to the President for a 
diplomatic exit from his 
quandary: he did not believe, 
said Mr. K., that Mr. Ejisen- 
hower Was responsible for 
ordering the Aight. 

Undoubtedly Mr. K. knew 
that Mr. Eisenhower must 
have authorized the general 
‘plan of the flights but he pre- 
ferred to let the President 
sax what in fact was a sorry 
kind of truth, that he did: 
nol authorize this particulag. 
flight. The diplomatic. an. 
swer would have been to say 
nothing at the time or at the 
most to promise an adequate 
iavestigation of the whole 
affair. Instead, Mr. Eisen- 
Hower replied that he was 
responsible, that such flights 
were necessary, and then he 
tet the world think even if 
he did not say so in exact 
words that the flights would 
cantinue. This locked the 
door Which Mr. Khrushchev 
had opened. It transformed 
the embarrassment of being 
caught.in a spying operation 
inte a direct challenge to 
{he sovereignty of the Soviet 
Union. _ 


‘ 


ty © 


Spas . 


THIS avowal, this refusal . 
to use the convention of di- 
plomacy was a fatal mistake. 
Yor it iiade if impossible for 
Mr. Khrushchev {a bypass 
the affair, Had he cove that, 
he wottd save been ut a posi 
tina of acknowledging to the 
world, to the Soviet people, 
to his critics within the So- 
viet Union, and to his Com 
munist allies, that be had 
surrendered to the United 
States the right to violate 
Soviet territory. No states- 
man can live in any country 
after making such an admis- 
sion. ; 

The news from Paris on 
Monday shows that Mr. Kisen- 
hower had already realized 
that his making an avowed 
policy of the fights was a 
erucial mistake which had to: 
ve corrected. On Saturday 
there was, it appears, a brief- 
ing of the correspondents to 
tell them that we had never 
meant to say that the flights 
would continue. On Sunday. 
in a broadcast in this country 
Mr. George V. Allen said the; 
same thing. And on Monday 
the President told Mr. Khru- 
shehev that the flights over 
Russia have been suspended 
“and are not to be resumed.” 
A.week, ago this might have 
suffieed. to quiet down the 


~ do’ 
afr 


= withdrawal was, how- 
éver* late. and it may prove 
to have been too little. For 
during ihe past’ week the 
flight,and the way it was 
handled have given the Soviet 
Government a rich oppor- 
tunity to weaken the ring of 
America’s Allies around Rus- 
sia, Those who say that Mr. 
K. has seized upon the oppar 
tunity soleiy in order to make 
propaganda fess eat. f think, 
realized the .avity of the 
disaster which Sas befallen 
us. For the Soviet ion 
there is in this much Jpore 
than propaganda. There j an 
instrument for disturbing if 
not disrupting the encircling 
alliance. — ae 

It would he wishful think- 
Ing to supense that the So- 


. ete anneee ne ements A tomas nn mn Sark 
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viet Government wil ret 
seize this opportunity t 
push countries lke Nor: 
Tran. Pakistan, Turkey 
Japa: inio pledges and inte 
Neasties which bt tome con. 
siderabie degree neutranre 
chem as American atc bases 
Moraily and fegallr thers 
allies of ours are detenseles« 
against. these Sovrt de 
mang: * 

The soviet Government is 
at least as interested in neu- 
tralizing our allies around 
her borders as she is in neu- 
tralizing West Berlin. We 
dare not hope that the Soviet 
Govefnment will not make 
the most of the opportunity 
which has so unexpectedly 
and so unnecessarily been. 
opened up to her. 


BEFORE the affair of the 
plane, there had been, as Mr. 
Reston wrote on Monds> 
from Paris,.a strong ine. 

tion that Mr. Khrushcres 
was very uneasy about the” 
prospects of the Summ: 

meeting. I myself was one oi 
those who talked to his per 

sonal emissary, Mr: Zhukov 

when he came to Washington 
in April. The burden of Mr 

Zhukov’s complaint was that 
about March 15 American 
policy nad suddenly hardened 
agains! a negotiation ai-out 
the status of West Berlin. 
and thot this was a reversa: 
of !:> uuderstanding given 


to Mr. K. be the President . 


at (amp fiayla. 
AInw:: cectainly, therefore, 


the affair of the plane offered | 
Mr. K. aa opportunity to. 
make a dipiomatic gain. 


against the small encireling 
Allies from Norway to Japan, 
If he was stymied, in Berlin, 
he iad the chance to recoup 


eisewhere. We have not heard ; 
the last of the troubles of the — 


encireling Allies. 

Yhere is not much comfort 
for us in this. For our own 
blunders provided Mr. K. 
With his opportunity. 


AT THIS writing it is still 


conceivable that a way will 


be found to carry on in 
Paris. Let us hope so. 


Copyright. 1960. New ¥-"> 
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K, oday and Tomorrow ; 


First of All 


AMID the wreckage, and 
as we recover from the shock, 
the long work of rebuilding 
will have to begin. Where 
must it begin? 
It must begin 
at the point 
where. the 
most critical : 
damage has 
been done. 
Where is that 
poipt?. It is 
points what 
Mr. Khru- 
shchev said or 
did to us. It 
js in what we did to our- 
selves. It is that we “first 
did help to wound ourselves.” 

The wound has been made 
by the series of blunders on 
the gravest matters in the 
highest quarters. These 
blunders have not only 
angered the Russians and 
wrecked the summit confer- 
ence but, much worse than 
all that, they have cast doubt 
among our allies and among 
our own people on our com- 
petence to lead the Western 
alliance on the issues, of 
peace and war. Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s harsh and intem- 
perate language has pro- 
duced a reaction and evoked 
sympathy for the plight of 
the President. But we must 
have no illusions about the 
_depth and the extent of the 
loss of confidence in Ameri- 
can leadership, in the judg- 
“ment, sagacity, and political 
competence of the Govern- 
ment in Washington. 


THIS is the damage to 
which we must address our- 
selves. We are a free people, 
‘and one of the blessings of 


Lippmann 


a free society is that. unlike 
an unfree society, it provides 
a way to deal with error and 
correct mistakes. This is to 
investigate, to criticize, to de- 
pate, and then to demonstrate 
to the people and to the 
world that the lessons of the 
fiasco have been learned and 
will be applied. .. ; 

In a situation like ‘ours the 
damage to our prestige would 
be irreparable. if we all 
rallied around the President 
and pretended to think that 
there was nothing seriously 
wrong. For that would prove 
to the world that the blunders 
will not be corrected but will 
be editinued, and that our 
whole people are satisfied 
with bad government. It is 
the dissenters and the critics 


_and the opposition who can 


restore the world’s. respect 
for. American competence. We 
cannot do this by pretending” 
that the incompeterree~coes 
not exist.’ seers 


THESE are. hard words. 
But in what other words 
shall we describe the per- 
formance on Sunday night 
when the Secretary of De- 
fense, who is in Paris as one 
of the President’s advisers, 
ordered a world-wide alert of 
American combat forces? 
On Sunday: night «ir. Mac- 
millan and General de Gaulle 
were still struggling to find 
some way out of the affair of 
the spy plane. Yet this was 
the time chosen by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to “stage a 
world-wide readiness exer- 
cise’ which, though not the 
last stage before actual war, 
is one of the preliminary 
stages to it. 
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Why Sunday of ail days? 
This blunder was not the 
work of some _ forgotten 
colonel on a Turkish airfield. 
This was the work of the 
Secretary of Defense and of 
the President. The timing of 
the “exercise” was just a 
shade worse than sending 
off the U-2 6n its perilous 
mission two weeks before the 
summit. The timing of the so- 
called exercise makes no 
sense whatever. For if the 
alert was concerned with a 
possible surprise attack, 
when in the name of com- 
mon sense could there be Jess 
danger of a surprise attack 
on the Western world than 
when Mr. K. in person was 
in Paris? 

Unhappily, too, Secretary 
Gates’s “exercise” was just 
about as incompetently ad- 
ministered at the top aS was 
the affair of the spy plane. 
This time, it appears, the top 
people forgot to say anything 
about the “exercise” to their 
press officers who did not 
know what to say, and were 
not even in their offices. 
when the public was being 
frightened by the “exercise.” 


A GREAT government 
faced with a most formidable 
adversary; itself the leader. 
champion and mainstay of 
the non-Communist world, 


cannot be conducted in such 


a -feekless and haphazard 
way. That is the damage 
that first must be repaired 
before we can begin to deal 
with the general interna- 
tional wreckage, and to Te- 
gain our confidence in our- 
selves. 
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_ Plane Incident Points Up the Dilemma 


Involved in Missions for Information 


By HANSON W,. BALDWIN 


One young Amerl®Si faced 
his “moment of truth’ .about 
65,000 feet over the Soviet: 
Union a week ago, yesterday. 
He apparently decided that life 


' 


was better than death and his! 


instinctive reaction produced an 


international incident of unpre- air,.Mr. Khrushchev said Mr. 


“ri Powers’ craft was flying at 65,- 
; pilot 'gog feet when shot down: pre- 
of & United States |sumabiy even that rarefied al- 


dictable consequences. The cap- 
ture of Francis G. Powers, 
! 
reconnaissance air- 


News craft, gave Pre- 


Analysts 


litical and psycho- 
logical advantage 
just prior to the East-West 
iene conference. It was an| 
‘aivantage the Soviet leader 
iwas quick to exploit. 

The United States Govern- 
iment, many members of Con- 
gress and much of the press 
nad been mouse-trapped into] 
peemature denials, Mr. Khru- 
st chev was able to show—with 
the capture of the pilot—that 


mier Khrushchev bi 
an important po-. 


{viet 


‘ential feature is its amazings 


high-altitude capability. The 
plane has extremely long wings 
and its very light wing loading 
enables high subsonic speed and 
maneuverability in very thin 


de is not its absolute. ceiling. 
“4 Fhus the U-2, must have had, 
n it first became operational. 


about five years ago, a ceiling 


i considerably higher than any of 


the far faster but. heavier of 


|the world’s fighter-interceptors. 


Greater Altitudes Reached 

The latest United States in- 
terceptors produced since the 
U-2 was designed are able to 
reach 60,000 to 70,000 feet; in 


‘|fact, altitude records above 90,- 


000 feet have been established 
by both United States and So- 
military aircraft. But 
these records were established 


ilese were, as he bluntly put it, 
‘“nnplete lies.” The Wnited 
Sotes had been caught red- 
“amilek in a@ major espionage 
ypermuon, with all the ¢sbar-! 
vessment that such a 
causes, 


coup) 
| All these and other conse- 
iqitences stemmed from one 
jman's instinct for survival in’ 
the few seconds waen Francis! 
jPowers faced his crucial], 
decision, ; | 

The negative aspects, from, 
the United States point of view,: 
of the young pilot’s decision are. 
obvious. They are so gbvious 
that a demand for the scalps - 
of the “guilty” officials already 


-has started. Harold E. Stassen, / 


former disarmament adviser to 
President Eisenhower, implied 
Saturday that “some of our mil- 
itary officers” had engineered 
Mr. Powers’ flight to upset the 
prospects for the summit con- 
ference. : 


But the negative aspects of 
the Soviet counter-espionage. 
coup must be balanced by the 
entire history of the Lockheed. 
U-2 project, It is a history that! 
elfectively answers Mr. Stas- 
sen’s accusation, The U-2's es- 
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‘by high speed ‘“zoom-ups”-—that 
‘is, sharp pull-ups with max- 
imum power from straight and 
level flight, Maneuvering ability 
‘at these high altitudes is ex- 
|tremely limited and intercep-. 
tion at such altitudes by a’ 
piloted fighter, especially if the 
interceptor must then take up a: 
pursuit, is very difficult. 

Thus the U-2’s high-altitude: 
capability gave it until a week] 
ago a certain degree of invul-: 
nerability to anti-air defense. , 

It is noteworthy that it was: 
an anti-aircraft rocket fired! 
from the ground—-not a pi-; 
jloted interceptor—that brought! 
down the first U-2 lost to Soviet: 
attack in five years of opera- 
tions, The-feat of recketry, de- 
spite the Soviet boastin, about 
it, is not remarkable, It ‘has, 
in fact, been within the United 
States capability. for.a long 


1 
{ 


{ time. 


! The. United States Nike-Her- 
cules anti-aircraft missile, which 
can carry either a nuclear or 
a conventional warhead, has 
shot down targets traveling at 
three times the speed -of sound 
and has hit targets at altitudes 


ranging -from 1,000 to 100,000 | 


feet, Even the Nike-A jax, which 
has been operational for seven 
years, has an altitudécapability; 
of at least 60,000 to 76,000 feet.) 
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The shooting down of Mr. 
‘Powers’ U-2 on May 1 indicates: 
snot a Soviet lead in defensive: 
;antt-dircraft missiles but, on. 
ltne contraty, a Soviet lag. 
(There -nave been ramors that 
the Russians were having trou- 
ble with their anti-aircraft mis- 
isiles and there had been little 
lhard evidence of the tremendous 
idefensive strength so often: 
‘eredited to the Soviet Union. 

Two deductions are possible 
‘from this successful firing of 
‘an anti-aircraft missile against 
the U-2. - 

The shot, could have. been 
\‘lucky’—that is; the pilot might 
have blundered* within firing 
irange of a missile battery that 
reconnaissance planes norma 
iwould try to avoid. 
| At the same time, the Soviet 
jUnion may at last have correct- 
ed some of the faults in its anti- 
,aircraft missiles and may now 
‘have in operation weapons com-.- 
parable in effectiveness to the 
United States’ earlier Nike- 
Ajax, or perhaps approximat-: 
ing the Nike-Hercules, 

Both deductions are probably 
correct. cen 

A broader evaluation of the 
U-2’s career gives reason to 
conclude that it probably has 
been one of the most sii@tesstful 
recommatssatice planes ever 
built 

Many Flights ‘Along’ Borders 

Judging from the Govern- 
{ment’s own account, the U-2 has 
‘made numerous flights in the 
jlast five years “along” the 
Communist frontiers. It has op- 
erated from Alaska, Japan, Ger- 
many, the Middle East and 
ielsewhere. Mr. Khrushchev de- 
clared in his first speech on the 

‘esent incident that andther 

nited States aircraft, presum- 
‘ably also a U-2, had crossed So- 
viet frontiers on April 9 from 
the direction of Afghanistan, 
,and that that one, though de- 


'itected, was not intercepted, 


All this would seem to indi- 
;cate that the U-2’s flight plan 
on May 1, which according to 


' Mr. Khrushchev was to take it 


straight across the Soviet Union, 
‘from south to north, was not 
‘unusual, It seems likely, judging 
[from the Soviet revelations and 
the United States Government's 
jsomewhat equivocal admissicns, 
jthat similar flights had oc- 
curred in the past. vee 8 

If this is so, the data gained 
in photographs and by other 
means must have been of. im- 
mense importance. The -U-2 
project and other secret meth-. 
:ods of intelligence collection. 
ipresumably explain in part the. 
;Government’s confidence about 
)United States military strength: 
jrelative to that of the Soviet 
‘Union, 
; Moreover, if repeated flights 
lover the Soviet Union Unior 
have actually occurred, the con- 
lclusion would seem to be that 
‘Soviet defenses have been weak- 
ier than the world realized. In 
ifact, if photographs similar to 
:these from the downed U-2 that 
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hibited were taken in previous Mecommunist regime, and at altion is strong in every human 
|flights, the U-2 program must time when the Russians wereland it is contr~ry to the Judean- 


jhave been until eight days ago widely expected to attempt alChristiap and the American 
ithe most successful reconnais-ispectacular pre-summit spacelethic to destroy one’s own life. 
sence “espionage project in’or missile shot. Yet an perce law of every 

isto’ ; se Pee sets 
hme eis Was the flight authorized by|secret inteffigence organization 
pier abruptly came to: qashington? postulates the suicide of an 


‘an end May 1 when Mr. Powers ; . 7 > 
as y TS! Saturday’s somewhat equi- agent rather {than capture, 


jmade His decision to live. ocal United States statement Are t 
{ .voca > ible tortAye and revelations 
bn. t possible x 

Date of the Flight Significant probably deliberately cloudy onjo¢ importance eran enemy. 


| THeLrous. in: : q “a 
Why was cuan a fheht nade this ee pestis that “in| wr, Khrushchev ‘has quoted 
‘just before the summit con-, 5° far as the authorities arecon-from an alleged confession by 
‘ference? It may be noted that:cerned, there was no authoriza-)wy Powers and has declared 
;the incident occur; May|tion for any such flights asltnat a hypodermic needle or pin 
aetna eticated..sn thejdescribed by Mr. Khrushchev.”|ana a pistol weve recovered. 
SéTee UMMM Yo ‘glorification vf; put it would be stretching alrnese, he said, were for use by 
eae 29 yvery long bow to-infer from|the pilot to prevent his capture 
this, as Mr, Stassen did, that|alive, 
isome . United States military! ‘The photocraph of the wreck- 
lcommander had gone off “half-lage of the i'-2 relexsed by Mos- 
cocked” on his own initiatiye.|cow and the fact that Mr. 
The whole history of the U-2 Powers lived to fall into Seviel. 
A ; aayimands indicetes something of 
preject, as revealed piecemeal ow the flier must have reacted 
‘in Washington and fhrough Mr.iin tine of “crisis. 
‘Khurshchev’s revelations, shows! Ty. plane xnparently was hit 
clearly that the activities were; a fragi nent of the. rocket's 
managed and probably closely\oxniosive warhead and was dis- 


directed by Washington. abled, Apparently Mr. Powers 
What was the directing au-iroge it down for some distance 
thority ? and then parachuted. The U-2 


It has been acknowledgedjalmost certainly had a self- 
that the initial version of thejdestructive charge, which’ ap- 
incident eee in Wenn parently was not set off. a4 
—that the U-2 was a weather nt . 
plane operated by the National Films Aid Biyrusiieney 
Aeronautics and Space Admin-| Mr, Powers’ alieged confes- 
istration—was false. It is easy|sion, the plane’s wreckage and 
{to deduce from this, from Mr, “films from its camera thus 
@ \Khurshchev's assertions, which|have aided Mr. Khiushchev's 
jthere seems no reason to doubt,/dramatic psychological coup. It 
‘and from the United States’|is safe to guess that all that Mr. 
own somewhat lame explana-|Powers knew ahbeut the U-2 
tions, that the U-2 project was)operations is now known to the 
Russians. 
1]| Thus The Central Intelligenc:: 
aa feehy. an agency of a natior 
ner : ae thaf is formally dedicated 
Space Agency Been ae ‘Cover’ the protection be human lite, 
The N. A. S. A. and the Lock-|undoubtedly would have wanted 
heed Aircraft Corporation were|Mr, Powers to destroy his plan: 
probably so-called cover agen-|and himself—a concept wholls 
cies, The pilots, judging from|antithetical to the average 
Mr. Powers’ backgroumd, were! American. 
apparently former Air Force or| Mr. Powers’ dilemma in th. 
Air Force Reserve pilots on in-|few seconds of free choice he 
active duty, attracted to their/may have had is indeed the: 
hazardous occupation by ad-|dilemma, not only of a seci:t 


venture and very high pay. |intelligence agency in a demc- 
Do the Russians do this sorticratic government. but of > 
;of thing? democratic nation facing a s 


| Of course, and perhaps much|cret Communist conspiracy i). 
more. Soviet planes do not|the atomic age. 
have the advantage of ‘bases! , It is part of the world we live 
‘close to the continental Unitedlin, Values often become mixed, 
{States. But Soviet aircraft havejand truth often becomes false- 
‘ ‘flown over parts of Alaska,jhood: But the greatest value, 
‘Northern Canada, Japan andland the reason for the U-2 pro- 
other Western defense areas.|gram itself, is survival—not the 
The Communist espionage sys-|survival of Francis Powers but 
tem is one of the world’s most|national survival. The danger 
efficient, whereas that of thelafs j tack inthe age of 
United States has always been|hydrogen bombs’ is so great: 
handicapped by the Iron Cur-jthat responsible government 
tain. feels it must Mave all possibl: 
Why did the pilot survive? information. ; 
This is a question that only! Mr, Powers and his agonizing 
Mr, Powers can answer, and he decision and the serrecy with 
may spend the rest of his lifejwhich the whole 1-2 project! 
trying to answwer it satisfac-;was necessari'y surrounded 
torily. were inescapable results of Unity 
The instinct of self-preserva- jovertiging need to knaw. 
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‘The Vulnerable Soviet? 


Moscow Reveals Defense Weakness 


Sean = oonm = 


ANSON ‘Vv, BALD 

ake Neverthe Ss," some + 
most impottdnt of thes. 
‘tended areas almost ceric: dy 
eb photographed by a 


y H 


Until ow,. there has been 

ni pito evidence of ‘any Soviet plane 
ato issile that could bring down 

gSo-' the "U-2. Even now the evi- 
in-'! derice, ig: incomplete. 


q'the captitted “American pilot, 
g. Francis Gary Powers, had de- 
eelared that he believed an en- 


eine failure, rather than a So- 
viet anti-aircraft rocket, had 
* forced him down. 

The altitude of the plane at 
the time it was alleged to have! 
been hit is important to anyj 
analysis of the effectiveness of i 
present Soviet anti-aircraft mis-, 
siles, ~~ : 

If the pilot had had mechani-| 
cal trouble or oxygen failure! 
‘and had been forced to a lower 
ian aw he weuld have been a! 

‘s{tting duck,” if this occurred 

iv ‘a missile battery. i 
on the other hand, his! 
fas hit with a fragment: 
Merle¢he was flying at about: 
a; my feet it mutt be assumed! 
ag JSiev, .250 miles from Soviet Union has de- 
ir] FeV, of, the Eastern, Co ed Fanti-aircratt missiles. 
'munist’ states. He added +: table. in general, to the 
\“from -su¢h behavior wé°Whew(Upited States’ Nike-Ajax and 
‘the conclusion: to improvelzock-{¥ke-Hercujes types. ! 
‘ets, to improve fighters.” | Defection’ Question Raised 
i nother quegtion.posed by the’ 

Pore ilot, important. 
e, and much’ 
the pilot a 
ae defector or 


Soe 3 
at 2 
‘in Moscow | 
|_ He ‘declared 
11956, a Wnited’ 
wer the Soviet: thion 


flying ,at hig _ 
Khrushchev kno 
been many other, penetra- 


tions, of Soviet, ‘Afr, space since 


I who have suggested 
{this possibility base their con- 

‘jecture on the ground that an 
then, : igre (ey ona bs ra 
High-flying Lodékheed. U-2's,jment and wreckage has heen 
often dbsctibad . ae” powered | publicized by the Soviet Union. 
gliders" because of’ their ex-jff the plane really crashed or 
tremely light wing loading and; were hit by a rocket little would 
their ‘ability to glid& Jang dis-.have survived, it is contended. 
tances with a slow. loss of alti-| Yet all available evidence, 
tude, undoubtedly madé most/filtered through the veil of 
of these penetrations, byt nei'secrecy that surrounds every 


( 


all of them, I ossibledsecurity operation, tends to 
that the Ki: Atta, Which'refute this theory. Members of 
Mr. Khrugyeh ferred waz,Congress who heard Allen W. 
made by” 2 ix wa Dulles;"Diréctor: of the” Centr. 


ny ’ 


homber, Intelligéncé” A; éncy, discuss th 
“Tt’fas been known for some,Powers’ case Monday, declaref, 
‘time that not all of the Soviet that M wiles had said the 
frontiers are ringed with heavy was nq ev. that Mr’ Powe 
anti-- craft defenses. On the had det 


64 


cone se Petar ieee seem ta Plane Could Have Glided 
“have adopte e “islang’ sys- : ‘ 

jtom_ et defense, Their import- _His plane could have heen 
ant cities"aid military and ir- tisabled by a rocket fragment. 
dustrial areas are heavily d-2nd after Mr. Powers jumped. 
fended: other areas only ligh s/t could have glided to a crash 
guarder, if at all. “ jlanding. 
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The Russian. 
ie Vue ; ° > have “faked” 
in Publtcizing U.S. Plane Incursion aenee tntcce. 
7 ; . pAireLa.. Corpey ‘ 
sand manutactirers af t 
the rhotngeani 
e f we peleise 3 
_ as that of the downed U-2 i 
, faked.’ Yet, the Russians ar* 
preparing to exhibit sections «i 
the wreckage and 
to public view in Moscow, and 
the U. S. Ambassador has been 
told by Mr? Khrushchev that he 
will probably he allowed to ser 
ck-!' One” Soviet statement pub-') Mr. Powers, 
‘lished yésterday indicated that! 7777777" 


aaa 
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Khrushchev and Army\ 


Ofticers Fearful of Cuts in Forces — 
Said to Be Factor in Summit Line 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 
+ 4 


The Soviet Army’ ence'serve’ is limited to extremely 
on Premier Khrusheh " modest sops.” He compares the 
attitude in Pa: situation of a captain on active 
portant factor duty with that when he has 
nist leader's he been demobilized and is engaged 
‘opinion. oF in a civilian occupation. 
“Thus,” Mr. Galay writes, “a 
captain, the commander of a 
company, received while on ac- 
tive service 700 rubles for rank 
and 900 for his post, a total of 
1,600 rubles per month, not. 
counting allowances —for lin- 
uistic knowledge, servicer 
‘abroad, in the polar, remote and 
mountainous regions, and so on. 
He also received a flat (which 
he can retain for three months 
only, after demobilization}. 
: : “Now, this former captain 
believed to have infia lwho has, for example, enrolled 
Premier's hard line..* in courses as a locksmith re- 
Marshal Rodion. ¥.: jOV-lceives during the year’s train- 
sky, who has bee ing 700 rubles for his former 
rank, and 75 per cent of the 
ver earnings of a locksmith in the 
by theifirst or lowest category, who 
nis. pol-jreceives 312 rubles. The (for- 
toimer) captain thus receives 934 


curred before the U- 
indicated publicly, as 
servers had létig 
stressed privately, 
that there ‘Were, 


Analysis | from Mr. 
shchev’s polici 
considerable gret 
of army officers repregensad 
part of the intern ; 


Premier to” 
icies and, 
strengthen lrubles. 
the army. its “His position will not be much 
policies hav@ia Feat lpetter after a year. He can in- 
sections of * ‘ ane ierease the 312 rubles to &72 
‘tively softer rubles by being promoted ta the 
‘often employs, to, i ig. in-|highest or eighth category, and 
iternational endas=¥’ ie -lalso probably receive 20 per 
arly his emphasi§%o eteicent more by overfulfilling his 
idisarmament and dei@bhiiptiion! quotas. Thus, as this example 
undoubtedly . ,distayageda Seg-| shows, the standard of living of 
ments of the officer COLDS ithe demobilized officers will 
These developments Were ac- arop.” 
compani’s Aes a gene empha ‘Bitter Feelings’ Foreseen 
sis—from “piloted planes an 
surface forces to missiles-that} , wank aaa concludes that the 
was bound to result in the re- ie ilization is “from the sc 
tirement, or transfer to less im. cial standpoint a major blow < 
portant jobs, of sable numbers Sang taat auch © sth 
of officers. Also a possible fac-| jo unot but lead to bitter {eel- 


tor is a projected shift in mili-|; ae 
ie lings toward the authorities and 
tary organization that would’ ine regime.” 


|de-emphasize the regular serv-|" smis’ demobilization, with tts 
ices inevitable strains, is associated, 
| The stresses produced by alliygy, Galay maintains, with a 
these changes are described in proposed ‘emphasis on a terri- 
jan article by Nikolai Galay in|torial system in the organiza- 
ithe April, 1960, edition of the)tion of the armed forces 
‘Bulletin of the Institute for the; Instead of maintaining hans 
Study of the U. S. SR. aMiiong-term units on active duty, 
exile organization in Munich, tne Soviet Army of tomorrow 
Germany. Mr. Galay’s analysiSimay put greater dependence-- 
js regarded as logical by United)... it did in its beginnings—on a 
States intelligence sources. _,jsort of national guard system, 

Mr. Galay estimates that if/orpanized by geographic or ter- 
the present scheduled reduction | -itorial units. These territorial 
in the armed forces—a reduc- ynits, unlike the full-time units. 
tion necessitated by economic,! yi) train at intervals only and 
technological and social reasons |;,ost of their men will continue 
i—is carried out, about 250,000)5, civilian occupations 


jofficers will be demobiltzéd' by | pHis may “weaken somewhat 
parade Bet hae de-| present Soviet military poten- 
aS a a is will mean @ ¢iaj.” the author estimates. The 
mass declassment. change not only is a result of 
; Malinovsky Ts Quoted leconomic pressure but is  in- 


The author cites Marshal tended, Mr. Galay states, to be 
Malinovsky’s statistics, given in ‘the decisive blow at the present 
la speech dealing with the prob- social structure of the armed 
Jem of assimilation of former forces, intended to restore the 
officers into civilian occupations, standards of Marxism-Lenin- 
to show that the position of ism." 
those demobilized will deteri-: To (hese long-term factors, 


orate both economically andi which pre-date the U-2 case. 
socially. ; must be added a reaction that 

“In the light of such facts.’ sfems directly from the downing 
the article continues, “the feariof 2 United States reconnais- 
and panic which have taken /sance plane in the Soviet Union 
hold of Soviet officers become:on May 1. The incident, ard 
comprehensible. They are now ‘subsequent. revelations that 
faced by the possible danger of Lockheed U-2's had penetrated 
having ta seek new work with-Sovict air space repeatedly, de- 
out a civilian qualification, with-:spite the vaunted Soviet air 
out having earned a pension and, efense, must have come as 4 
burdened by a family.” ‘shack to the Soviet Army, par- 

Mr. Galay says the Govern- ticularly to the prestige of those 
ment’s attempt to “sweeten the responsible tor the effectiveness 
pill by granting ‘privileges for'of air defense, The inevitable 
officers transferred to the re-reaction wes toughness. we 
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Why Khrushchev Flexes: 
His Rockets 


By JAMES RESTON 

WASHINGTON, May 5— Every 
time an American plane is shot down 
over or near the Communist empire. 
it is useful to recall certain basic 
facts about the “cold war.” 

It is a_war, much as we’d like to 
forget it. The forces of two hostile 
coalitions face each other across 
half the world, and they are con- 
stantly watching each other from 
the skies and probing each other's 
lines. 

Moreover, the disposition of these . 
‘forces is spread along the whole vast! 
‘periphery of the Eurasian continent! 
ifrom the North Cape of Norway ! 
through the heart of Europe to the | 
Middle East and thence into South. 
Asia and the Far East. i 

The preponderance of ground pow- | 
er and rocket fire may lie with the; 
Russians and the Chinese, but it is: 
the United States that has military |: 


and air bases close to the Soviet and | 
Chinese borders and not the other | 
way round. i 

These are the unpopular facts! 
which are seldom mentioned in this ; 


part of the world, but they help ex- ; 
iplain Nikita, Khrushchev's melodra- | 
matic and bad-mannered outburst 
over the American plane today. 
There is a tendency here to dis-. 
miss Khrushchev’s tantrum as part : 
of the usual Soviet tactics just be-— 
fore a summit meeting with Presi-, 
dent Eisenhower, President de Gaulle | 
and Prime Minister Macmillan, and. 
there is undoubtedly something to; 
this theory. i 


Soviet Tactics and Fears 
By creating a crisis over Berlin; 


in September of 1958, they forced | 5; 


negotiations on Geymany at Geneva. | 
By refusing to budge there they 
created another crisis and got the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits and a, 
isummit meeting. ; 
| Accordingly, Khrushchev’s present 
| ugly mood may be tactical, but there. 


‘is probably more to it than that. 
On one thing all the Soviet ex- 
perts here agree: Any suggestion of 
military action close to the Soviet 
lfrontiers produces an immediate, 
|savage response, Khrushchev is stil!) 
‘of the generation that remembers 
ithe Allied invasion of Russia in 1917 
‘as the critical moment of the Com-' 
| munist revolution. 
This pathological fear of attack 
|was still so great at ‘the time of 
‘the Anglo-French invasion of Suez 
in November of 1956 that Moscow 
mobilized its forces in Poland, fcar- 
ing United States intervention— this 
at a moment when Washington was 


using all Ap horrRelea 


London and Paris. 
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What is not clear, in the light of 
all this, is why it is necessary a few 
days before President Hisenhower’s 
last-chance summit meeting with 
iJXhrushchev to send planes aloft to 
‘check weather data and wind-shear 


on the Soviet-Turkish frontier. 


Our instruments are so close to the 
Soviet Union at that point that they 
can actually pick up the inter-plane 
communications of the Red Air 
Force flying over Soviet territory 
and track their missile tests inside 
the Soviet Union. : 

This is undoubtedly, necessary as 
part of an Allied défénsive posture 
created by Moscow’s aggressive ac- 
tions since the war, but we should 
not be surprised if the Russians are 


ja little quick on the trigger when 


our planes stray over their frontier. 


‘To See Ourselves as Others * * *’ 


“Tt is the Russians who are being 
provocative,” cried Senator Mike 
Mansfield in the Senate today, “and 
it is they who are jeopardizing the 
peace.” Whereupon he noted that 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration was apparently test- 
ing along the Soviet frontier with- 
out the knowledge of President 
Kisenhower, 

There is nothing anybody can do 
about Khrushchev’s attitudes, but 


‘our own are sometimes very odd. 


Tis is no panty-waist exercise 
siing place on the southern border 
the Soviet Union, and nations, 
individuals, have to ask them- 
s occasionally how they would 
feel if things were reversed. 

Suppose the Soviet Union had a 
hase in Mexico from which planes 
went aloft daily along the Texas 
border: sometimes bombers, some- 
times weather planes, sometimes 
photo reconnaissance planes. Sup- 
pose they strayed over the United 
States from time to time. Would 
Washington “shoot first and com- 
plain later?” 

A fact is a fact, even if Khrush- 
chev identifies it, The United States 
is policing most of the free world. 
It has been doing so now for almost 
a generation and policemen get 
killed, It is patrolling the enemy’s 
back door night and day, and the 
surprising thing under these circum- 
stances is not that men lose their 
way and get ambushed but that it 
happens so seldom and that it al- 
y 
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How to’ Make Things Worse 
Than They Really Are — 


By JAMES RESTON : 

| WASHINGTON, May ¢ — Every 
itime an uninvited American plane 
crosses the Soviet frontier, Nikita 
Khrushchev’s shirttail flies up his 
back like a window blind. : 

The surprising thing is not th 
this happens but that. the, 
States shogid have peep mt 
around, with the string 
ticular moment: : ace. 

Timing in politics, astin’ leye, is 


| 
| 
| 


at| 
- 
“ing 


f 
f 
t 


important,. The sutimit ¢. malting | 
with, Khrushchey is only nine days) 


off. This was ar odd moment to.play 
peekabob around the frontiers of 
Russia: " * 1? é 

The cake for sampling’ the. upper’: 
air near the U. S. S. R. is strong). 
enough. This is one way to checkj, 
whether nuclear tests are going on! 
at a time when the United States: 
has voluntarily stopped testing. ; 

What even our best friends are! 
asking here is: Why now? And why. 
there? And even if it is assumed: 
that the Administration’s explana- 
tion is geometrically accurate, the 
judgment of the United States Gov- 
ernment ig bound to be questioned. 


Element of :Accident 
The reason for this is that the: 
clement of accident in this kind of 


world is frightening. Few people bc- : 
lieve in a calculated nuclear war. 


I 
| 
I 
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Mr. Zhukov pointed to one refer- 
ence in a Voice of America broad-- 
cast to “slave labor camps” in the! 


iU. S. S. R. He pointed to another. 


broadcast to the effect that there 
was a serious shortage of consumer 
goods in the Soviet Union. 

Coincidentally Soviet Ambassador 
Mikhail Menshikov has been com- 
plaining about the speech made by 
Secretary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter in Chicago on April 4, and pro- 
testing even more about the much 
tougher and even ‘scornful speech 
made by Under Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon in New York on April 20. 
Who’s in Charge? 

Khrushchev himself has been com- 
plaining publicly about these two 
speeches and asserting that they in- 
dicated a calculated decision by 
Washington to “revive the cold war.” 

“As a matter of fact, there was no 
such policy decision taken by this 
Government. The tone of the Voice 
of America was not purposely 
changed. It was decided in late 
March to make clear to both the 
Russians and the West Germans 


What worries ‘our allies and-many ofithat United States policy on Berlin 
our own officials is the accidental |and Germany remained the same. 
incident touched off by some human 'It is also true that the tone of Mr. 


failing of mind or character or 
judgment. : 

accordingly, it is assumed that 
the most careful discipline will be 
exercised, and when, instead, we are| 
told that United States plames are: 
in the air along the Soviet fronticr: 
,to test things that can he tested | 
‘elsewhere—when official spokesmen 
isay publicly that the United States’ 
inever has voluntarily sent a plane} 
lover Soviet territory—then, not only’ 
j the good judgment. but the good 
ifaith of the Government gets in-’ 
'volved in controversy. 
| The political fall-out from this in- 
icident is pound to be great. Khru- 
'shchev, never a trusting soul, has 
lrecently been accusing the United 
Sates of trying to,ruin the chances 
of agreement at the summit meet- 
ling before ‘it started. 
| For example, Yuri Zhukov, head 
‘of the State Committee of the. 
‘U. 8. &. R., eame here the other day 
to complain that the Voice of|. 
America had assumed a new and 
more ominous tone. This started, 
Mr. Zhukov told George Allen, head 
of the United States Information 


Agency, around Mamprdvele Rog 


asked for evidence. 


‘I 


will exploit his propaganda advan- 


$ 


Dillon’s speech was sharper than 
anything delivered by so high an 


official in a long time, but this was 


not the result of any calculated de- 
cision to stir up the animals. 

Moscow, however, was in a mood 
to believe precisely this when the 
plane incident occurred, so it is no 
surprise that Mr. Khrushchev took 
off like the Terrible Tempered Mr., 
Bang. 

In fact he was so furious that on. 
Monday, the day after the plane: 
incident, Moscow cabled the State! 
epartment that Khrushchev had! 
canceled the visit to the United 
States of the head of the Soviet! 
Air Force, Marshal Konstantin An-j 
dreevich Vershinin. Then, quite as 
suddenly, on Wednesday another 
cable arrived from Moscow restoring 
the visit. 

This has encouraged officials here 
to hope that perhaps Khrushchev} 


tage and let his shirttail settle down. 
At least they hope so, for the Presi- 
dent is not trying to ruin or manage 
‘the summit meeting. He is not even, 
Imanaging his own departments pre- 
utdnse 2OO4 DSP § 201 A°RD90T00782R000100080001-5 


‘course, is preci UW 


Se, ee ee aren 


essii? program 


proved For 


pofilia.e to accept extreme hardships. As 
faithfu! bellévers in the “religion’”” of Commu- 


nism, they have viewed Khrushchev’s prag: ; 


matic ideas on coexistence with the West as a 


deviation from true Marxism. And in Russia, . 


too, there are old-line Stalinists who agree with 
them and have been pushing the Russian 
premier, 


' Pressures From Others 


| An Itch for More. _ 


Further pressure comes from the amaller 
satellites such as East Germany, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary—though not Po- 
land. Leaders in these countries are of Stalin- 
ist bent. More than that, they maintain that 
Communism can never really cement its hold 
on Eastern Europe until the West is driven out 
of its West Berlin outpost. . ' 


Equally potent are pressures within Russia. 


| 


Great blocs of citizens are showing signs of i 


dissatisfaction, according to diplomatic intelli- ! 


ence reports. 


Enlisted men and officers demobilized from : 


the vast Soviet war machine as the nation 


switches to reliahce on rocketry have been! 
forced out of lifetime posts and are having to. 


take less rewarding jobs. 


The much-trumpeted Khrushchev farm re-; 


forms are failing to produce on schedule; last 
year’s crop was disappointing and this year 
the ‘virgin lands” plowed for grain have been 
Swept by dust storms, delaying planting. . 
Industry is falling short of goals in‘such vital 
sectors as iron ore and steel; there’s a cam: 


, paign on right now to get the public to scrape 
,Up Scrap and to induce factories to scrimp on 


steel. Manpower shortages. plague industr~ 
generally, forcing a shakeup of education to 


put youngsters in the factorjes at .an earlier 


age. . 


fees 


Consumérs ‘have been promised more goods 


~and have received -more. But each increase 


creates an itch for more. Despite a boost in 


apartment -construction, there have been pub- 
lic demonstrations recently demanding better 
housing faster. Many little indications of this 


‘unappeased appetite for consumer goods come 


to light; the other day a worker wrote in to'the 
trade union publication, Trud, asking why. the 


‘Soviet was exporting autos to the U.S. while 
_he still couldn’t get one. 


Like the politicians of most any other coun- 
try, Khrushchev knows there’s no better way 
to distract an irritated populace than to de. 


; nounce a foreign evil. By the same words, he 
‘ satisfies the leaders of China and his allies io 
‘the west. Whether he wtll stop at words re- 
mains to be seen. le 


By rejuggling his official family, Khrusii- 
chev may have eased pressures a bit, too. TH+ 
view of experts here is that Frol Kozlov got: 
promotion when he was moved from the pest 


.of First Deputy Premier to a spot on tiie 


seven-member party Secretariat. But Khrush: 
chev got a more tractable associate when he 
named a man of limited ambition, Aleksci 
Kosygin, as the new First Deputy Premier. 
Tax Cut’s Appeal 

Among Mr. Khrushchev’s other moves, the 
income tax cut has obvious appeal to the 
populace. The Russian leader made the most. 
of this in his oratory. But the fact is that it 
was not news; it had been announced late last 
year. And its impact will be limited. The in- 


come tax has never been a heavy burden ‘in: 


Russia; most of the government’s income 
comes from sales taxes and profits of govern- 


‘gradual - 
‘deed is done, nohody will be paving income 
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needle’ a warlike atmosphere to induce their 


Neveitheiess, almost all 
consider 1tSe!f, Benefited as Lic tax ds 


Pea peosee ss will 
OATS 


beiween now and 1965. When the 


taxes. But for higher income folk carniie more 
than the ruble equivalent of rbout 229 Lon! i 
this boon will .be nullified by salary cuts 
equivalent to the tax ‘savings. 


gglin Re muple appears to be 
eighten “pre ge “at home ond 


abroad, rather than at any very practical 
change. The experts Say any final interpreta- 
tion must await study of the Khrushchev 
text, and of its application. But at first glance 


“it seems similar to the move of France, which 


is making its citizens exchange 100 old francs 
to receive one new “heavy” franc. In the case 
of Russia, 10 present rubles will have to he 
turned in to get one new “heavy” ruble. But 
there is’no general domestic impact in either 
case, for wages and prices are being adjusted 
in proportion. It’s just a matter of, striking 
off final zeroes on numbers ‘adorning the cur- 
rency—two zeroes in the case of France, one 
in Russia. pee 

Searching for genuine impact of the cur- 
rency move, authorities’ spot one interesting 
possibility: The Soviet government may naw 
be able to either catch or bankrupt the swarnis 
of “speculators” of capitalist bent who have 
kept appearing in the socialist economy de- 
spite all previous attempts to weed them out. 
Some of these are illicit businessmen, who 
Manage to get raw materials through black 
market channeis, have them manufactured 
into clothing and other wares in little back- 
room ‘“‘factories,’’ and Sell these profitably, 
Others are farmers who grow produce on pri- 
vate plots and sell it on the free market. 

Any of these who have accumulated Cupi- 
tal and can not justify its possession may ic 
nabbed when they turn in oid currency {or 
themselves with paper that will cease to he 
negotiable in three months. 

One U.S. authority suspects the Russians, 
apart from catching “‘speculators,” may take 
this occasion to find out just who does have 
money. Says he: “It might be nice to KNOW 
just who does have boodles of cash lying 
around.’”’ 

The impact on foreigners who must deal 
in rubles, either as traders or tourists, re- 
mains ‘‘a dark mystery,” according to ana- 
lysts. All Russian exchange rates are eniirel-. 
arbitrary. In trade, the theoretical value of 
the old ruble has been 25 cents. For tourists, 
new ruble in each case is not yet announced, 
Anyhow, the exchange rate is not necessarily 
a dorhinant factor in trading with the Rus. 
sians, because prices also can be set arbi- 
trarily. 

Nevertheless, the revaluation of the ruhle 
might well have. psychological impact on the 
world, giving. Russian money new stature and 
prestige. Depending on how you figure it, the 
new ruble could be worth more than the Acn er- 
ican dollar and nearly equal to the British 
pound. If the trick is successfully performed 
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| What Kind of President Do 
You Want?—Ill 


1960 
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B 
WASHINGTON, May 10-— The 
tragedy of President Hisenhower in 
the spyanlsii fave 18 that ‘he and his’ 
coffeagues have created almost all. 
the things he feared the most. : 
He wanted to reduce international, 
tension and he has .increased it. He. 
wanted to #trengthen the alliance: 
and he has weakened it. He glorified’ 
teamwork and morality, and got lies 
and administrative chaos. jattitude of “reigning rather than 
Everything he was noted sor rae and relying on the staff ‘© 


caution, patience, leadership, mili- 
tary skill, and even good luck— 
suddenly eluded him precisely at the 
moment he needed them most. 


there is an element of reason and 
even of inevitability in the whole 
melancholy story. 


‘And the paradox, of it all is that,| 
despite the wonder of the world, | 


earry on established policies eve! 
| when new conditions, such as an 
‘impending summit meeting, inter- 
vened. 


ithe Central Point 


| Prof, Walt '‘W. Rostow of Massa-. 
chusetts .-Institute of Technology: 
i spells out the problem in “The United: 


This is the main point at a time! States in the World Arena.” 
when the nation is picking a Presi-| “For whatever reasons- diffi- 
dent for the Sixties. For the heart | dence, uncertainty, or inner convic-j 
of the problem here is that thejtions—” he wrote, ‘President Eisen- 
Presidency has been parceled out, | hower did not impose his own in-| 
first to Sherman Adams, then to sights, his own sense of direction; 
‘John Foster Dulles, and in this case {o" the nation’s policy. : 
to ‘somebody else—-presumably to: “He remained loyal not to his’ 
Allen Dulles, but we still don’t know. ‘ Views of substance but to his prin-j{ 
Institutionalized Presidency ciples of administration. He decided. ' 


m ; _ in effect, only when his immediate ; 
| From the “personalized Presi subordinates could not. * * * Hel 


ene of Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson maintained the kind of relationship 
and the two Roosevelts we have, ‘ ‘ ; : 
\ : Par are ‘ ‘ [with the Cabinet] he had built up 
passed to the institutionalized Pres- 3 ' 
: 3 . i during the war with Alexander, 
lidency” under Eisenhower. It has 
| . ‘ . Montgomery and Bradley—a rela- 
{some good points, but it disperses, ,. eee s a, 
; : : ‘ tionship in which, within the agreed 
‘authority, removes the President ¢ 

strategy, the field operator was 


i 
i 
: 


‘from many key decisions and leaves 
i;the nation, the world and sometimes 
even the President himself in a state 
‘of uncertainty about who is doing 
| what. 
| Long, before tt 
‘some of thé nation’s most distin- 
| uished historians noted this trend. 
| «To a far greater degree than any 
jof his predecessors,” wrote Edward 
iS. Corwin of Princeton in “The Pres- 
1ident—Office and Powers,” “Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower has employed the 
\Cabinet as an instrument of collec- 
itive policymaking.* * * Each member 
‘js expected to assume full responsi- 
‘bility for the conduct of the affairs 
of his department. * * * 
“Fach of these gentlemen, accord- 
‘tng to the President, is an independ- 
ent officeholder with his own views 
of appropriate policy, with which 
‘the President has no warrant to in- 
-terfere.” 
' It may be going far to say that 
‘the President felt no “warrant” to 
‘interfere with the established policy 
of aerial intrusion over the Soviet 
Jnion, but there no doubt exists 
here what 
;air of Presidential “detachment,” a1 


before the spy-plane case 


Favecdhor Release BEATA): 


' given maximum scope. . ee 

Here, perhaps more than anywhere 

else, lies the explanation of the spy- 

: plane confusion. The field operator 
was given “maximum scope.” There‘ 
was an “agreed strategy” in Wash- 
ington, but the specific operation was 
not authorized by the President, or 
even on the President's mind until’ 
the crash. 

The President, in short, was loyal 
to his subordinates and to his prin- 
ciples of administration, but the 
tragedy is that he “did not impose 
his own insights, his own sense of 
direction in the nation’s policy.” 

By nature no man could be less 
inclined than Bisenhower to risk a 
! provocative adventure into the Soviet 
‘Union just before perhaps the last 
| Big Four summit meeting of his 
icareer, or to say when it was done 

A\that it had not been done, or to insist. 
in the end that he would do it again. 

This is why it is a tragedy. For in 
he instant of savage misfortune he 
was caught ina system of his own 

choosing, and the question now is 
ncept_of_the Presi- 
te 


dency 
Lz 
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Washington 


\ “oe 
The Political Consequences | -rmere 2 suu ust 4 dneapa. He 
c a». save things at Paris but not if the | 
Following the U2 President continues on his present | 
Bo theme. He is insisting that he must 
AMES REST! ae (continue crossing the Soviet ean 
WAS ON ‘May 12—~There is itiers. He is saying that the security 
‘one charge that. cannot fairky.. be ‘of the United States demands it.; 
made against the Administration in| He is saying all these things openly, 
the U-2 spy. case, It is not playing and therefore Khrushchev cannot 
presidential politics with the foreign ‘let them pass. 
policy of the United States. AS a By demanding the right to intrude 
matter of fact,.it may in the last i Union, tire President 
week have lost,.the “peace issue,” pag aetied Kirishetiev to stop him, 
which was the best issue it-had. puCmnrisieney “on “the spot with 
The best politics for the G. O. P. the Stalinists who have always been 
this summer. lay in creating an against a détente, embarrassed the 
atmosphere gf peace, an air of prog- allies by making their bases a tar- 
jress toward,an accommodation with get of Khrushchev’s anger, and 
the Russiams. on Berlin, Germany, even repudiated one of Washington's 
nuclear testing and disarmament. OW? fte pri ieiples — namely, 
Prime fhister Harold Macmillan that-eaxt tation fias ‘the right to 
of Britain derfonstrated the possibil- choose its own form, of _ government. 
ities of sygh an atmosphere in the Megpeotne Pre 


: Ssident has made 
British election of last year. This “the right choice in demanding the 
ig not to say that his peace efforts ,right to challenge the authority of 
were an insincere campaign ma- ithe ¢Soviet Government over its 
neuver—they obviously were not— .own territory; maybe this was essen- 
put the fact remains that fis patient \fiak ts protect the United States 

‘and persistent negotiations in Mos- jagainst another Pearl Harbor, But 
icow, Paris and Washington helped the President cannot have it both 
lee party win the ‘election. ways: he camnot defy Khrushchev 

€ | The same opportunity was open to }and have his cooperation too. 

President . Bisenhower. He had’ Bad Politics ; 

‘agreed to go to the summit with |. ae : 
Nikita Khrushchev. He had worked Accordingly, _ much depends oF 
out the possibility of associating whether Mr. Eisenhower goes vo 

Vice President Nixon with the Paris acon his present: 0d ee 

talks. He had a date with Khru- } Soviet secrecy . for United States 

\shchev in Moscow on June 10, fol- ‘aerial espionage, Asking the Rus- 

é _sians to give up secrecy, as anybody 


lowed by & dramatic flight into the: | oho knows Russian history will tell 
Far East just befo the nominating i 5 ; 
ar East just before t's nee you, is asking the Russians to stop 


converttions. 

All these events, combined with - 
the nuclear testing talks and the 
disarmament negotiations in Geneva, 
gave the Administration the chance 
to start a long process of negotia- 


of a “pegee issue” the G. oO. P. may. 
very well, in 
bon a 


tion; and this, in turn, put Mr. Nixon aa iain’ ae 
in a position to argue that he should ¢ = BigePrres 
be elected to keep the process going nothing, ational polities— 


in the years ahead. _ this situation, created largely by ac- 
i ' cident, i tn ‘bungling, will 
The Sudden Switch do the ¥ Whicans no good, And 


The U-2 case has not destroyed! this is esps Jaly,60 since Vice Presi- 
these political opportunities but it: dent Nix iihas fnown all about the 
has certainly minimized them. In-| aejal. €8] Ronee and boasted about 
stead of a calm atmosphere the ‘que: ‘wotidertul, photographs the U-2 
political weather is now stormy. In- brought pack... ; 

stead of the “spirit of Camp David” +. Th ate wt one political party in 
we now have the “spirit of Sverd- % astty i ane election is not. o: 
lovsk.” Instead of President eeel| 4 jaree,"‘thid tasim:consideration. The 
hower and Premier Khrushchev |! fate of meh thge@ is at stake in the 
iwriting mash notes to each other! present trénd of events. But it is a 


labout “peaceful coexistence,” Khru- |, fa: tor. Billig card eae 


‘shchev is now making like the un-: by pad adminis ‘ration, bad judgment 
requited lover whose trust was ivand bad luck, shumabledinios. gourse 
; : A 


betra ‘ whick is also Cid pausics: f 
ane Se : i i 
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Paris 
Paris in the Spring— 
Cold War Version 


. By JAMES RESTON 

PARIS, May 14--Paris wa 
beautiful this morning that even 
Nikita Khrushchev seemed in an 
agreeable mood, When he arrived 
at Orly the sun was shining, the 
flags were flapping pravely in the 
wind, the white and pink blossomed 


| 


chestnut trees were in bloom, and | prepara 
on their| pecially those capable of massive 
!own immemorial cold and hot war| sur 


the lovers were ‘carrying 


lin the parks. 

' How long the s 
nowever, will depend o 
of Mr. 
Eisenhower to remove, or at least 
set aside, two immense plunders 
when they meet. 

These are (1) the isenhower 
blunder of insisting publicly that the 
United States has the right and 
even the duty, to continue aerial 
espiona, ver the Soviet Union, 
and (2) the ieushchey, plunder of 
insisting that the Western nations 
must leave Berlin if Moscow makes 
a separate peace treaty with Com- 
munist East Germany. 


The Pre-Summit Crisis 

These have to be set aside if 
there is not to be an eruption at the 
summit for the simple reason that 
Khrushchev cannot acquiesce in 
what amounts to.a threat to defy 
the authority of the. Soviet Gov- 
ernment over its own territory, and 
Fisenhower cannot acquiesce in 
what amounts to 4 claim that the 
Soviet Union has 
stroy by itself an interriational 
agreement entered into with the 
United States and Britain. 

If these two demands were turned 

around it would be obvious that 
they had to be rejected. The Uptte 
States would not for an inst j 
erate a demand that the: 
‘Union should fly over the ae 
States without the permissiog, 
United States Government, 
Soviet Union would certa 
agree that the Uni if 
the right to alter the terms of>an 
international agreement without the 
approval of the Soviet Union and 
other parties to that agreement. 
' yet this is what Mr. Khrushchev 
‘and the President have done. The 
‘Soviet Premier said at Baku on 
| April 2 
(did not sign a peac 
(Germany, he would sign one with 
ithe Communist haif of Germany 


pell of Paris lasts, 
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@| force * 


s so 


n the ability threat 
Khrushchev and President} which 


the right to de-. 


gj iunlikely that 


5 that if the Western powers | 
e treaty with { 


MAY 


. Agen 


He then «went on to Say that 
he did that “the terms stemnuné 
lfrom the surrender will lose thei 
* * consequently, the rights 
which the Western powers obtained 
as a result of the surrender of Hit- 
ler Germany, including the right fol 
the further preservation of the oc- 
‘ cupation status in West Berlin, wil 
also lose their force with regard te 
| this territory. * * *” 
| The President was equally em- 
' phatic. He said: “We must have 
‘knowledge of military forces and 
tions around the world, &s- 


i 


prise attack. Secrecy in the Se- 
| viet Union makes this essential.” 

Thus both sides are now unde! 

from the other. Washington. 

nas insisted that negotiation 
in the face of threats are impossi - 

| ple. is threatening to go on intrua- 

ing into the Soviet Union, and Mo-- 
cow, which arranged the summit "y 
withdrawing the Berlin threat, is 
cagain threatening to kick us out of 
‘Berlin. 

Accordingly, the essential mect- 
ing here is the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev meeting before the summit. 
for until these two threats are wilh- 
drawn the whole pasis of any agree- 
ment is in jeopardy, and it is not 
even certain that the negotiations 
on other points can begin. 


A Possible Compromise 
There is one possible and even 
reasonable way out of this dilemma 


arm 
suspension are i 
negotiations for 
Berlin question. \ 

Accordingly, both Khrushchev anu} 
Eisenhower could ease the present: 
tension by agreeing that there! 
should be no,more threats of kicking: 
the Allies out of Berlin while the 
German talks are in progress and 
no more unauthorized United States 
flights over the Soviet Union while 
. the negotiations for a legal system 


of international arms inspection and 


‘control are going on. 
In practical terms. it is highly 
the United States can 
earry on additional flights over the 
‘ Soviet Union anyway. for the Allies. 
who have to provide the pases for 
these flights, are opposed to them 
and are likely to remain so until the 
present tension is reduced. 
: Beyond this, such 2 compromise 
‘agreement might not mean much, 
{but at least it would save two red 
itaces, and permit the Allies to get’ 
‘down to the larger questions they! 
were negotiating pefore all the 
“foolishness of the jast three weeks 


i 
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Crisis at the Summit * 


t 


question of why 
Khrushchev chose to perform 


Interna! Pressure seer ie 
This leaves [the ingeresting . 
Premier 


oday as he cid, One persistent 


! Conflict ‘Created by Khrushchev Appears answer to this in the French 


capital tonight was that Mr 


At Variance With Some Basic Facts ®hrecy'* did not, make (ht 


choice by himse 
strong pressure 


v 


By JAMES RESTON 
Special to The New York Times. 


ae B 
PARIS, May 16—The general reaction in Paris tonight. 


out his thunderbolt at the Elysée):- 


was that the sitatfon was not as bad as it looked, for the 
simple, illogical reason that nothing could be quite that bad.. 
On the open record there ‘was 2 crisis of impressive 
|proportions. Nikita 'S. Khrusgchev, Premier of the Soviet 
Union, had accused the President of the United-States of 
“treachery.” He haddemanded U.S. Accused of ‘Lreachery 
that the Government of the: Second, while Mr. Khru- 
United States apologize to the|shchev said that his count: 


3 f if could not “be among the par- 
Soviet Union for having sent | ticipants in negotiations where 
planes over Soviet,one of them [the United 
territory, promise ape Packt pen eee the 
: s+ ;basis 0 is policy,” his 
never to . do : it ordinates were running all over 
again and punish jthe Palais Chaillot tonight sav- 
the persons re-'ing ae re course the Soviec‘ 
. * -.jUnion did not mean to bre» 
+ t qe This} os negotiations in Geneva w: 
ped to be, in effect, althose Americans who were « 
{that President Ejgep-jgaged in the talks on disarm: 
‘syunish, or maybe évex ment and the suspension of nv- 
hi ‘If : ~ciclear testing. 

ger ’ 4 Third, these Soviet officiais 
Bert, . . snChays 
uup almost everything 


were also saying that whi! 
resident Eisenhower had reil 
y been very irresponsible i 
Re spy plane case, and was 
ot wanted as a visitor in Mos- 


with such a country. close to the end of his term 


All this was news of boxcar and therefore had no authority) 


headline proportions. But was|'° negotiate big issues. 


there a difference between 
A among W é 
what, was’ “news” and what Mr Ghpuahchave pertormnnce 
were the actual facts? This was|was a masterpiece of bad judg- 
a principal question being asked ment, bad. manners and bad 
in Paris tonight. a abe eh +s 
7. ; z -_ n fact, fe ere thought this 
he reaction of a few experi- .ornin g that it was possible. 


: peas fa for 
enced and detached diplomats shat were widely condemned as: 
who were not blown over bythe blunders of the United 
Mr. Khrushchev’s storm WasStates in the last two weeks.. 
that there was an enormousBut the conclusion here tonight 
difference. was that Mr. Khrushchev .actu- 

In the first place, while ges ao sopped ae th 
was “news” that Mr. Khru-g oy; Rete ang Be une 
shchev had _ presented what poet seoasr O10 NOt some. Here 


sid 7 ay . gotiate but to attack, not 
President Etsenhower called anto yemove difficulties with the 


“ultimatum” that there be no yypjt : 
: A vg ited States but to exploit 
more flights over the Sovietihem, not to reach a fenoneilid: 


e} ; SFcow, actually he was a pleas- 
jon gould not negotiate} ant man, who had inprely cone 


There was general agreement). 


£ but was unde? 
from the Sows: 
the U-2 case fs 
ws policy 


e 


.Mo=74 


ain. : 
After Mr Whrushehevy {mM 


Palace this morning, his assist- 


ants were at great pains to cx-th 
plain to reporters that this didd. rc 
not mean that the Soviet Union .1 
was now prepared to create au 
new and larger crisis by making” 


a separate peace treaty with the 


Communist East Gerrnan Gov- .. 


ornament. 


Despite these protestations, | 
however, the judgment of quali- - 
vied Western Diplomats at theo: 
eonference is that this is pre-\ 


cly what the Soviet Premier 


was preparing to do. 


-apparatus—-has come térthe con-| 


pos te 
elusion that it cannot have both! jc ns lL 


According to this thesis, the .. 
“seyiet Union—not Mr, Khrush-iy.::.: 
chev, but the whole Communist}: }¢ 
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doe toh men. ¢ 


t mind, These 
ated that the 


pyesides) Bisa 
© with Mr. K 
s tg personal re- 
e oar a planned sys 
necial mtrusion within So- 
st porders ; 
Ni, doubt this did surprise 
)hsappoint the Soviet. lead- 
| ihe feeling here is that 
-amportant, it provided just 
neident that was needed 
» the opponents of Mr. 
ichev's policy the upper 


‘4 calm international atmosphere) pan. 


‘and Berlin, and that it has de-, 


turing the latter. 


President Eisenhower might be’ 
wiling to make concessions Lo 


ithe Soviet Union on Berlin, he 


Ww 


ne useful and even hopef1i! 
pin. Moscow. 

ial Diplumacy Acceptec: 
Hig, too, as the policy « 
and interna- 
hip helped 
e possibility of an 


‘accomipa@ation on Berlin, the 


i Soviet hlerarchy was willing to 
“eo along with it, even if it began 
ito give the Soviet people some 


strange ideas about freedom and 
the good life. -° 
But once it began to become 


the Soviet Union to equal, apparent that President Hisen- 


hower -was coming to his last 
surmmit megting without bearing 

ie on Berlin, the mood in 
ow changed. So at least is 
thesis of those diplomats 
who think this crisis is not 
* the American spy in the 
“but about the American, 
Seynations of pie in the. sky: 
over Berlin. 7 { 

Accordingly, there is 4 strong. 
feeling in Paris tonight that the 


‘cided to destroy the former in); 
rder to promote its policy ot 


he osny 


"Bo long as it appeared that)... inen the di 


i j + 5g : 
President, Bisenhower had Te-pot to ick him When he was' seer snndeh pth Presiden 
ee : : m when he was‘; f frie in wi ident 
Go ae fiche ged Sasiide down, , Deenniwen a ‘ ne opens 
Srenneca ad Mie "eniehcher This astonished Paris. Mosti having decided that he was not 
Cane a é . : observers started out this morn-| going to give them what they 
ine . ing condemning President Kisen-jwanted, decided to use the U-2' 

hower for the clumsiness of thelcase to move over to a harder 

whole U-2 reconnaisance plane'policy directed at the conquest. 

incident and endeqd-the.day byjof Berlin 

sympathiging © with :him. Mr. 

Khrushchev’s savage attack was 

responsible for this transforma-: 

tion. Instead of dividing the’ 

Allies, who were already divided 

despite their protestations to the, 

contrary, Mr. Khrushchev united| 

them. ; i 


In eenelusion, if it js true 
ai ape uproar here today over 
yoane case is merely 3 
eo “ar an offensive on Ber- 
ay's events afte 

rely historic im them- 

ios. They are, on that hypo- 
) tae preliminary to: 
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Breakdown of Parley Shakes World’s 
Faith in Wisdom of Top Leaders 


By JAMES RESTON .« 
je New Wor! ‘ g 


PARIS, May 18—The 0 
‘of the Paris Conference, 
that it shook| the 


Khrushchev would! reasons. 
do now—which no- 


body knows — but 


dent Eisenhower and Premier|too, 


his party out of isolasionism, 
put Mr. Khrushchev has been 
the realization that/engaged in the even more deli- 
the two most pow-|cate operation of fraternizing 
in thelwith the “capitalist enemy.” 

so, he was going 
gainst the militant Communist 


This was, me 
everyone lost. It did § 
no one thought possi 


jot approve of the manner in 
which he 
the capitalists, and the Chinese 

@ St communists felt that this whole 
Yeats nrocess of itinerant good fellow- 


erxii 


a 
“ideological con- 
fusion” within the Communist 
world. 

So long as it appeared that 
Mr. Khrushchev might sweet- 
talk the Russians into West 
Berlin, his jaunts were tolerated. 
But when this dream began to 
fail, and particularly when it 
was discovered that President 
Eisenhower was responsible for 
to sending the U-2’s over Soviet 
-“Olterritory, the other leaders of 
the Soviet Union, it is felt here, 
demanded a change—with or 
without Mr. Khrushchev’s ap- 


Khrushchev, Prime” “seeise 

Macmillan and President de 
made Witsdn, Clemen- 
and Orlando 


serwants_ of the 
i! e 
} the at- 
y. Here 
after- 


on his left and 
threatening to smash American 
planes like an impudent cat proval 


against a wall. “Western leaders who were 
Eisenhower Silent and Angry [present at the Monday meeting 

Here, too, was the President at the Hlysée Palace with Mr. 
of the United Sta , an and|Khrushchev got the impression 
silent, visiting cathedrals while that the Premier was nervous 
i i dignity and|and perhaps even a little un- 
sympathized with the failure of/ happy in his about-face role. 
an|But by this afternoon, he was 
as hard as Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov and as vivid and vitupera- 
tive as Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

The last time Mr. Khru- 
shchev saw Paris he was the 
to be'benign and jovial “Mr, K.” He 
msiderate and hopeful|made a special point then with 
but all had to/President de Gaulle that their 
brought|conversations should be held 
plunders|without anyone present except 
savageithe interpreters. 


Joviality Is Put Aside 


‘| This week all was changed. 
- the other|The “jovial Mr. K.” became the 
was silent and arm-waving “naughty. Nik,” and 
the other loud Marshal Malinovsky was there 
as a witness of his every word 

~ One was. trying . to 


and move, even when Mr. Khru- 
misunderstandings, the other|shchev said good-by to Presi- 
was exploiting them. But thejdent de Gaulle. ; 
main point was that ‘poth were| None of this was missed by 
shaking the world, one by acci- the press of the world or the 
dent and the other by design. diplomatic corps of Paris, and 
| ‘The nub of the whole thing) the inevitable reaction was not 
seemed to be that both Presi- 


only that the giants were quar- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier|reling—which always terrifies 
Khrushchev, for different rea- the world—but that they were 
‘sons, had lost control over the plundering in a most extraordi- 
direction of the immense power | 


nary way, 

ey are su’ osed to govern. This was particularly true of 
oa fact Eee the S resident Mr. Khrushchev after he got 
came here and announced that well into his new role. He over- 
he had grounded all flights over played every card he had. He 
the Soviet Union for the rest of (Was rude and primitive. He was 
his term in office is clearjnot only @ boor, but what is 
enough proof that, if he had|worse in Paris, he was a bore. 
been aware of the fact of these/And instead of splitting the 
flights at this sensitive moment,|Allies, he even drove the press 
he would not have approved the of London and Paris to the 
flight of the U-2 that was 


President's support, which is 
downed in Soviet territory on)not easy to do. 
May 1. 


There are the things that 

| have spread the feeling of un- 
Confidence in U, Oe ier _leasiness about the leadership of 

i ceded|the great powers. The two men 


minded pehavier on the recon- 
imaissance 
‘viet Union. 

Everyone was trying 


and offensive. 
remove 
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e as 
this here in his private talks 
with Mr. Macmillan and Gen- 
eral De Gaulle. They do not 
condemn his objective or his 
personal motives: in fact, he is 
so obviously disappointed by the 
melancholy turn of events since 
the sky-spy case that the Brit- 
ish and French leaders are more 


who started out to reduce ten- 
sions ended up by increasing 
them here in Paris, and the 
question now is how far the 
present “dukes-up” attitude will 
go. 

‘About this, no one really 
knows, probably not even Mr. 
Khrushchev, For until he gets 


mpathetic to him now than 

er before. 

Nevertheless, the lack of con- 
ePST and ‘diselpiitie over the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency by 
General: Eisenhower, and the 


pack to Moscow and reports to 
the Central Committee, there is 
no way of knowing what will 
happen to Berlin, or for that, 
matter, what will happen | 


Mr. Khrushchev. 


seas | 


How to Turn Defeat Into! 
‘Victory’ : 


By JAMES RESTON i 
PARIS, May 19—The official line’ 
of the United States Governmenit on: 
the summit conference is almost as! 
surprising as the conference itself. ' 
‘For the White House theme, put out ' 
‘nightly by James C. Hagerty and his! 
inides at official briefings, is that! 
‘United States officials won a victory | 
ihere over Nikita Kltrushchev and! 
‘solidified the Western alliance. 
' Even when allowan¢es are made: 
lfor the difficulties of any United. 
‘States spokesman at the summit,: 
‘this is an extraordinary claim, and 
it is~atr tne hore astonishing ~and 
even disturbing because some of the 
American officials actually believe it. 
They justify their conclusion very. 
simply. They merely leave out the 
U-2 spy incitent and “the ‘contradic- 
tory explanations which followed it 
in Washington, All that, they say, is. 
old stuff, whereas what happened: 
in Paris, rather than Sverdloysk, was} 


(pretty §opte” Cy 
enthis sharply limited ground,: 


there is something to be said for the 
argument. Nobody could have been 
worse than Khrushchev in Paris. It 
is not only that he was bad-mannered' 
and inaccurate, but there were times 
in yesterday's press conference when. 
he seetfed almost out of control. 


* In he face of this obvious deter- 


minationto ‘try to humiliate and, 
intimidate” President Hisenhower, it, 
is also true that President de Gaulle; 
and Prime Minister Macmillan rallied, 
to the President, and de Gaulle in’ 
particular handled a difficult situa-} 
tion with serenity and skill, | 


Catalogue of Defeat | 


There is another gain: Unlike the 
summit conference of 1955, which; 
concealed ‘the hard realities of the 
East-West struggle (again with the! 
aid of Mr. Hagerty’s press-agentry),, 
this one at least dispelled the rose-: 
colored fog of the last. few years and’ 
exposed the unpleasant truth. f 

Nobody is against expressions of 
sympathy for the sad conclusion of 
the President's efforts at accommio- 
dation, but the truth is unpleasant 
and dangerous, and it is not going 
to be handled by adding jingoism to 
sloppy staff work and absent-minded 
administration in the White House 


4 


flights before the summit. a 
-serigus. defeat for Allen Ditfex' and’ 
the Central Intelligence Agéticy: for' 


not coordinating the timing of the 
May 1 flight with the State, rt- 
-ment’s summit, plans, ramen 
ar a serious arent for the Pres-: 
‘ident and his whole system of dele- 
‘gating Presidential power to sub- 
ordinates at critical moments in the 
jnistory of the nation. It is a Serious 
\defeat for Prime sinisteP 
,lan, who defied 300 years'‘8f British 
‘diplomatic experience and pressed 
relentlessly for summit diplomacy. 
And it is a serious defeat for Khru- 
shchev and his policy of coexistence. 

There would. be no point. in going 
over this tiresome catalogue of 
gloomy facts if there was any evi- 
dence that the President was now 
prepared to put his official house in 
order, but there is no evidence of 
this. On-the.contrary, we are now | 


“f ee Ke { 
‘Selt-Préy, Self-Deception | 
. The events of the last few weeks) 
havé inet only exposed the weak-| 
nesses:“‘of the, Nationa}, Security’ 
Counéil* System within thé United 
States Government but dramatized! 
the failure of the alliance members| 
to plan together in their common: 
interest. ; * 5 

Aifere: has seldom been better: 
pa preparation for any confer- 


‘ ence since the war than for this 


st it. Literally hundreds of thou- 
a: of words were written and ex- 


€ d among officials in Wash- 
‘mgton, Paris and London. Byt the 
British..and French knew nothing 

pont. the U-2 flight on May 1, and 

neither did the Turks, Pakistanis 
and Norwegians, who are now unde: 
: threat of rocket retaliafion from 

Moscow as a result. , 

Bverybody in the top rungs of the 

| United States delegation here agrees 
‘that the test of the alliance now 
‘lies ahead on Berlin. It is ndt going 
‘to be possible to coast and wait for 
‘the next Administration. The pres- 
‘sure is starting now at a time when 
‘the confidence of the alliance ir 

Washington’s judgment has been 
badly shaken. 

This is inevitably going to call for 
better administration in the United 
States and better coordination with- 
in the alliance, and these things ale 
not likely to occur in a mood of self, 


pity or self-deception. S 


a 


a ¢ te eine 5: ake piace. a 
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‘ reign Aftairs 


When Peace Is Peace by. 
, Any Other Name | 


Panis. 

| On the eve of the summit the sky 
is black with platitudes coming 
home to roost. One hears anxious 
italk that, unfortunately. 
iwar is now likely to continue and 
cannot, as had been hoped, be re- 
placed by peaceful coexistence. 


|war and peaceful coexistence are 
precisely the same thing. Further- 


imore, they are equivalent to peace 


‘itself. During many decades it is. 


;improbable we shall know any other 
‘kind of peace. For peace, after all, 
is absence of war; and war means 
hot conflict, not cold. 

_ Semantics confuse this issue, yet 
they cannot obscure reality. Trot- 
zky once coined the phrase ‘neither 
war nor peace” and, thirty-five 
years ago, Stalin invented the term 
“peaceful coexistence.” 
‘meaningless slogans. They serve to 
‘hide the truth that if there is no 
killing there is peace, whether for- 
mal or informal. 

German strategists first defined 
war as a continuation of policy by 
other meang and Soviet strategists 
first contemplated peace as a con- 
tinuation of war by other means. 
Stalinist peaceful coexistence re- 
ferred to a “period of respite” in 
the ideological struggle which, for 
all Communists, inevitably persists. 
Today, for evident reasons, it is pre- 


ferred that the continuation shall. 


be nonmilitary. 

There are historical precedents. 
When Islam and Christianity waged 
‘an ideological contest there were 
jong interludes without fighting. 
But neither the Vatican nor the 
‘Caliphate abandoned its determina- 
_tion to triumph ultimately for what 
reach considered humanity's good. 


Against this background we may 


‘view the sudden ups and downs of 
world opinion speculating on the 
-summit. Until last week an aura of 
‘optimism seemed to think malevo- 
‘tent cold war could suddenly he 
oe and replaced by beneficent 
coexistence. In fact, no matter how 
“agreeable or disagreeable the sum-. 
mit is, peace itself will not be: 
altered, Neither side can afford the: 
‘risk of touching off active conflict. 


‘Today’s Unpleasant Peace 


Nevertheless, neither will cease 
espionage, propaganda or economic ; 
‘competition for world favor. We 
will continue to develop mechanica: 
i devices to check,on Soviet missilés. 
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siaw territory. one imagines) and ta 


z 


| By GL, SULZBERGER | 


the cold, 
| skies. 


| This ig fallacious thinking, Cold: 


These are. 


a6 2 i duaeh 


ra 


trv to phetograph sensitive points 
from satellites spinning thorugh open 
And the Russians will con- 
tinue to assemble reports from their 
far-flung intelligence network and 
to send trawlers “fishing” near our 


! ‘nuclear submarines, 


Espionage and counter-espionage 
are as much a recognized—if dis- 
avowed—form of power relationship 
as the politely accepted function of 
service attachés in any embassy. 
Nor can any code of coexistence 
conduct, 
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such as that desired by’ 


Britain's optimistic Foreign Secre-: 


tary. modify this unpleasant verity. 
The only rule of the game is not 
to be caught as was the unfortu- 


nate Mr. the | or, in 1957, Col. 
Ru the Soviet spy now in’ 


an American prison. Nations may 
endeavor to promote international 
relaxation by limiting such activi- 
ties, but they won't stop them. They 
will merely become more discreet. 
Desperate rivalry persists. Khru- 
shchev. pretended to Italy’s Presi- 
dent Gronchi that foreign Commu- 


nist parties can't be influenced by , 


be 
{vic ft stemmed from an inher- 
jent lass struggle existing inde- 
i pendently of Moscow’s control, The 
‘only - cold war he wished to see 
called. off was that engendered by 
the West. 

' Whether discord or concord re- 
isults from the summit, substantially 
ithe same kind of uneasy peace will 
‘endure without essential change 
‘Khrushchev argues peaceful co- 


. existence is merely renunciation of 


iforce in settling controversies. But 
>members of the United Nations 
‘have already been bound by that 
‘promise right through a decade anc 
a half of crises. 

i We were embarrassed by the de- 
‘struction of our aircraft where it 
-had no legal business being and the 
|Russians were embarrassed wher 
| Abel was exposed. But neither in- 
{cident was a casus belli. 
Undoubtedly both East and Wesi 


| 
i 
; 
i 


‘mosphere of détente can be present- 
ied. The balance of terror should 
‘enenurage common sense. But the 


|Moscow. Furthermore, he refused. 
,to disclaim his ideological offensive | 
according to Marxist con-, 


‘must restrain flamboyant cold war, 
‘impulses so that at least the at-, 


'wortd division will inexorably per-: 


‘severe no matter how much good- |; 


‘founded by semantics. 


A 
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HERALD TRIBES 


a at 


“Admission to 
Sverdlovsk 


By MARGUERITE HIGGINS 
en DT OCNIC IEC NH AI eng he + 
WASHINGTON. 
HE State Department’s admission 
Saturday night that an American 


plane “probably” had violated Rus- 
sia’s frontiers on purpose was greeted 


in this normally garrulous capital with 
the kint*ot embar- 
rassed 


was inverse testi- 
mony to the box 
in which we have 
‘been placed ‘by Mr. 
Khrushchev and 
Chow painful to ad- 
mit) by ourselves. 

With the usual 
prop of national 
self - righteousness 
vis-a-vis the Com- 
munists so con- 
spicuously missing, 
what was a Con- 
gressman, or a Sen- 
ator, or even an official member of the 
National Space Agency to say? 

But in an expectedly speedy over= 
night recovery this town regained its 
vocal chords, and the next phase was 
at hand. Inevitably it involves a buzz 
of recriminations, buck-passing~ and 
calling et. 

Administration sources insisted over 
the week end that the expected furore 
both here and abroad was fully taken 
into account by President Hisenhower in 
deciding in effect to admit publicly that 
the American plane shot down over 
Sverdlovsk at a point 1,300 miles. inside 
Russia had been part of a-plan although 
the plan had not personally been 
cleared with him. 

To outcries tnat the mission ending 
so tragically at Sverdlovsk was the 
wrong plan at the wrong place and—~ 
above all—at the wrong time, the State 
Department was preparing to repeat in 
effect: ‘““We made a mistake. We have 
no alternative but to keep a stiff upper 
lip, examine the consequences realisti- 
cally and prepare to cope with them.” 

But was there an alternative to ad- 
mitLing tverr Mdirectly that the plane 
downed in Sverdlovsk was snooping? Is 
such an admission throwing the plane's 
pilot, Francis G. Powers, to the Russian 
wolves? Or had he already done this 
himself by felling all to the Russians? 
© These are. among the points of con- 
troversy about which the United States 
is going to hear a very great deal for 
a very long time. On this at least 
Washington is unanimous. 

And as one British diplomat put it. 


Higgins 


“Your friends are going to ask a Ict of 


questions and some of them—particu- 
jarly the professionals in espionage— 
are gdthg to ask why, even if your agent 
got caught, your government had to 
admit.ta.it? Long before the United 


States came into being, the cardinal 


point ‘of international espionage has. 


peer that an agent is dispensable. The 
fate of a nation is above the fate of 


an individual. And if you are going to’ 


act like amateurs, for God’s sake get 
out of the espionage business. For when 
your country is, 
ishes the voice o 


may 9 1960 
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Cynical? In the George Wasik. 
theory of history the admissic: S 
I_did chop down the cherry tre:” 4: 2 


virtue in itself. The question before > 
world is whether the George Wash: 


ton theory of history as applied io 
Sverdlovsk is valid for our times. 

At a minimum, diplomats here 
that the plane incident will put the 


United States at a serious psychologi: 21 
disadvantage in the summit confron:..-. 
tion with the Russians. 

It’s true that Khrushchev’s own dra- 
matic accusations have much ia eov- 
rion with the pot ‘calling the aos 2 
black. But the Russians have ihe a‘ 
vantage that their espionage forays. have e 
not been so dramatically expased. 

As a matter Of fact the United States, 
in its own naive way, has often helned 
Russia from hurting her reputation. For 
example, isn’t it time that the seaecrt 
stamp is taken of the incidents in whch 
Soviet planes have been sightcd over 
Alaska and friendly countries to the 
north? 

There are problems raised also by the 
admission that the flight was unaulior- 
ized and that the President did not 
know of the plane’s destructio:. ‘fi 
Mr. Eisenhower has claimed : 33 
official business is so pressing 
cannot remain more than ses: 
at the summit. And yet such + 
Eisenhower’s disengagement fre: 
that he did not even know of tie 
ence of an American plane over Ru 
territory until Mr. Khrushchev 
nounced it was shot down. 

In Lefi-wing. neutraitst and othe 
circles, the inciden: is an opperit 
to raise doubts about Amoevica’s i 
willingness to reiax tensions. Mr. K 
shchev knows perfectly well that 2 
Eisenhower didn't order that trip *.9 
undermine the summit.” But that wert 
keep him irom repeating this th vis 
unrelenting!y. 

But perhaps the best key to Wash- 
ington’s mood afier the admission about 
Sverdlovsk was the Official who said, 
“Well, if the Russians could make the 
world forget about Hungary, we can 


a 


a ee 


ane~ 
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- held.in the. shadow - 


. Of drama so rarely - 


a 


bie itya % 


Suddenly— 
o Platitudes 


& 


oh, 


HAT every one expected to be @ 

¥ tired old rerun of last year's 
diplomatic position papers, plati- 
tudes and propaganda suddenly bids 
fair to be spring’s splashiest spectacular, 
complete with Rus-.. 
sia’s new four-and- 
a-half-ton “space .& 
ship.” 4 
For this summit, 


of the giant wings, : 
of '.America’s un- 
lucky. spy plane now. 
offers the element . 


found ‘in these com-.. 
munique-ridden dipr | 
lomatic . encounters . 
—the element of the 
unexpected. 

Even some of the 


: sHiggins 


‘main characters in the. drama are in 


unfamiliar roles. Bi 

Soviet Premier /Khrushehev;. a man of 
Many parts, has,;arrived, mere as, of all 
things, a defender-ef the right to know. 

In refusing ‘to; aecept;any extended 
secrecy about the-.canference, except 
perhaps for the first, few days and as 
it suits his purpqges, Mr. Khrushchev 


has taken the positionabeet the Soviet - 


Union is proud of; its al 


position and has-.neth is 
jis no doubt Mr. Ki ay. of 
saying that- silence. jp make 


the most of a situgtlag,;. 
Russians think. they + 
ponents ina carnex.; Sal, ¥ 
merits of open covenanee 
rived at (ag digtipguis 


covenants openly arrived at) } 

“Shehev's sddes jnteronh ih. 
makes it a. bit, awkward. eigen .rta92 
. 2 @, * ; 


nea muy 


ie ae % done 


For his part, ‘President Eisenhower 


has arrived here almost inevitably faced 
with the unfamiliar duty of sounding 
moralistic on an intrinsically unmoral 
subject—spying. 

In this matter, not only are there no 
position papers to serve as guide lines,, 
but, look—suddenly no platitudes. 

To add to the drama, each of the 
main protagonists is on record as say- 
ing things that would seem almost in- 
evitably to point toward conflict except 
for, the apparent tacit belief by both 
sides that the other doesn’t really 
mean it. 
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Thus President Eisenhower in his de- 
fense’of the need to collect information 
about Russia “by all possible means” 


- has at least left’ open the possibility of 


continuing high altitude reconnaissance 
flights over Russian territory. The Rus- 
sians have countered by saying that any 
further aerial reconnaissance will bring 
atomic retaliation against the United 
States and against such allies as offer 
facilities for these reconnaissance planes. 

But as seen fromr Paris the world is 
not on the brink of anything more than 
a@ few verbal fireworks. 

‘or one thing, whatever may be said 
publicly it now appears totally unlikely 
that the United States would in fact 
‘continue to send planes into Russia 
under present circumstances. And why 
‘should the Russians risk war over the 


€Hbxt Violation of their frontier—if there 


seaould be one—when they have been so 
‘Btolid about the reconnaissance flights 
that have been going oti for the past 
“fouf years? ee 
ioe ‘oes Straight to the heart of 
“w widely unrecognized Soviet dilemma, 
J s * = 

‘In his now famous speech at the 
atchoslovak Embassy, Khrushchev 
himself establish8d the fact that an 
‘faieiican plane reached Kiev in the 

@ the day after Gen. Nathan 


Se ete 


“Pwinthe, of the Air Force, left Russia 


after his historic, exchange visit. For 


ra icable..xeason, Mr. Khru- 
Shchev also revealed that an American 
reconnaissance plane pengtrated Russia 
on April A, wf this year ‘and that the 
Soviet’ th ‘Was chastised because 
the aerial intruder escaped scot-free, 
Nobody in thé West has chosen to 


Merete o te 
drastic acti ihe Fined ¢rucial areas as 
Berlin? Can a face-saving formula be 


These are among the key questions 
of a summit held in the shadow of the 
(incident at Sverdlovsk. 
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World Hails 
Patience of 
Eisenhower 


- Most Reaction Turns 
Against Khrushchev 


By Mariueribeeb diggin, 
Fremthe Herald Tribune Burecu 


17.—President ° 


PARIS, May 
Eisenhower has weathered in 
the summit crisis here the 
heaviest barrage of insults ever 
hurled at an American chief 
executive. But his determined 
patience was rewarded today 
by seeing most world reaction 
turn angrily against Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
for the debacle. : 

Inwardly, the president’s re- 
action to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
impossible demands for apalo- 
gies in the spy-plane incident 
ahd the Russian’s on-again, 
off-egain attitude toward the 
summit could be summed up, 
aides said, by one word: “Dis- 


gust.” 
But, these aides add, the 
President decided from the 


moment the crisis became evi-! 
dent on Sunday to avoid at all 
cost being provoked by Mr 
Khrushchev’s snubs. For he; 
believed that the Soviet! 
leader’s cavalier. often con-' 
temptuous attitude toward tha 
summit would provide the; 
Fropaganda rope with which’ 
Mr. Khrushchev would, even-' 
tually, hang himsel!. 

President’s Idea : 

This belief, aids said, is one 
reason the Presidcr® suggested 
that a timetable be given out 
showing how the Western lead- 
ers were kept waiting in uncer- 
tainty while Mr. Khrushchev 
ate a late Junch at the Soviet 
Embassy. 

The Russian leader inter-' 
rupted his lunch for a scries 
of phone calls to the palace, in 
which, among other things, he 
declined to give writtcn answer 
to the invitation to participate 
in the meteing. When the Rus- 
sian answer finally was de-. 
livered—it amounted to “NO”: 
--the Western leaders had al- 
ready adjourned. 

By tonight the rise or resent- 
ment against Mr. Khrushchev 
for his high handed tactics on, 
a meeting on which Europe had 
set many hopes was already 
running high. 
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result «vas that 
the ware of denunciations 
against Wasningion’s “bung- 
ling” of the spy plane incident. 
was being overtaken by indigna- 
tiornnt tne “Soviet leader for 


vue EGA) 


- having brought the Allies all 


the way to Paris only to stage: 
his spectacular sabotage of the 
summit. ' 
Show the World 

A main reason that the 
President and the British and: 
French leaders went through 
the mctions of asking Mr. 
Khrushehev once again to at-. 
tend the summit meeting this, 
afternoon was, officials said, te 
dramatize to the world their 
conviction that he had no in- 
tentior whatsoever of being 
reasonable or reaching a com- 


promise. 
The two points of Mr. Khru-, 
shchev’s demands that Mr. 


Eisenhower refused to miect 
were the insistence on a public 
apology for the intrusion of 
the downed American spy 
plane into Soviet air space and 


his call for punishment of 
those responsible. 
This last, officials pointec 


out, amounted in effect to the 
absurd request that Mr. Hisen- 
hower punish himself. Since the 
President has publicly assumec 
responsibility for the espionage 
policies involved in ae rial rec- 
onnaissance over Russia, how 
could he punish others anc 
exempt himself? 

During the day the President 
was widely praised for the im- 
portant concession that he did 
makée—an announcement that 
no more spy planes would be 
sent over the Soviet Union. The 
Allied press and radio were 
generally of the opinion tha‘ 
the concession was a necessary 
one and one that should have 
sufficed to bring Mr. Khru- 
shchev back to the conference 
table. 

Despite the difficult day. 
President Bisenhower still had 
a smile for the waiting crowds 
this evening when he reached 
the Elvsee Palace for @ final 
conferervce with Mr. Macmillan 

nd Gen. de Guile on what the 
rest should do next. f 
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Its Lack. of Security 
Is Bared by Flight, | 
Apart From Charges | 
by Khrushchev. 


IG. GEN. THOMAS R. 


Military Analyst of the 
Post-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON, May 7—If the 


ireport made by Soviet Premier 


Khrushchev to the Supreme So- 
viet detailing an alleged confes- 


~ 


MAY 


sion by United States pilot Fran- ~ 


ircum- 


cis G. Powers is tru 
e—the 


the 


All incredible tie 
ures in the g ice 
bce vosting billions of ruples. 
annually, will have soi in, re 
ficient to eny infor 


open. “such” as" ae ‘on . 


airtie 3, jndustrial and missile 
sites, that can be seen and exact- 
ly located in any of the Western 
countries withgut interference or 
charges of espionage. 
ar, Pilot Pangled. 


rs in the: ‘plane. This 
coulapbe accounted’ far by the, 
confusion that ensued, after the : 
plane was fired upon at 63,000 | 
feet altitude, 2 ee i 


The Circumstantial - cevidence | 


produced§ by Khrushchev will 
convinca many Au eric 


all foreigner: 
hindi, : 
a photoarg 


wae: 


tha 
foeable and that we Rave not 
been blinded by Soviet security. 
ke no change in the 
mie “unfriendly. 
Mt, as re- 
sported fg Khrushchev, would 
, take the pilot from Pakistan. 

' possibly over the test—and per- 
|haps operational—missile- 
‘launching sites in the vicinty of 
|the Aral Sea, over the indus- 
| trial cities of the Ural moun-. 
| tains, beyond Sverdlovsk, where | 
‘he was alleged to have been! 
; Shot down, thence across north- | 
‘ern Russia, over prove a | 
Murmansk, to N 


> 1960 


wn to be in renciess. 
he Nike-Hercni as 
own 2000-mile-an-hour drones ai 
altitudes of almost 100,000 feel. 
The range of the Nike-Hercules 
is from 75 to 85) miles, 
| tion imposed. by the cffective 
range of the guidance radar and 
‘not by the missile itself. 

The Nike family of missiles, 
starting with the Nike-Ajax and 
‘now going into the third genera: 
i tion Nike-Zeus anti-missile mis- 
‘sile, was the outgrowth of -the 
; German Wasserfall anti-aircraft 
|guided rockets developed at 
! Peenemunde, Germany, by the 
‘Bornberger-Von Braun team. 
| Both Dornberger and Von Braun 
| chose to come to the United 
| States. 

Overrun by Russians, | 

The experimental areas. ana 
manufacturing ; 
overrun by the Russians and 
they were able to colleet.a great 
deal of material ready.*te as- 
semble and test. While, thé top- , 
flight scientists and t nicians | 
mostly came to the United States | 
with Von Braun, many of ,the | 
foc technicians and enizineers | 

ere taken by the Russians and 


Khrushchev reported that an-| put to work at once. to continue | 


| other flight had ibeen detected/ the German missile programs 


from the area ot Turkey, Iran, 
Ne Pakistan, Acvil 9. Tf such 


‘Might was made, ‘this pifgt evi-/ 
dently did not pass oyed gre 
where Soviet. ai 
siles were avg 


t 


flight were; 
The U-2 Flown’ 
too high to be ty 
Soviet aircraft. I 
tected and shot ¢ 
air defense rocketg 
guided missiles) ~ 
United States’s. Nike. 
but it would have ae 
Sete Naturally, 


onRelpase 


asily | 


the 
ules. 
thin 


a ets in the 


for the Soviet Union. 
The scientific and intelligence 
‘ concengis is that the devéTépt 
| wf@ft of air defense guided rock- 
ited States has been ; 
much superior so far, to the 
‘f Union. Both had opera- 
tional air defense guided rockets 
at about he same time in 1953, 
but the Nike-Ajax is considered 
superior to the Soviet T-7, which 


s’| has about the same range. 
‘Both are guided by radar to-_ 


ward the target plane. The 


f HNike-Ajax is exploded by radio. 


This . system was 
‘adopted to be sure that a homing 


-aifératt | device would not home on friend- 


ly aircraft. The Soviet T-7 uses 
an infrared homing device that 
is-Wikhly accurate ofce it is 
Would }locked on the target. ~ 


a limita-— 


facilities. were’ 
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Hy defers rocket, 
a 6. Ge cloproeni of the 
German n Rheintochter, were etn, 
placed around Moscow, Lenin- 


grad, sroumetd and the atomic. 
weapons development center at: 


Ulan-Ude in 1953. 


Soviet development of large 
-air defense guided rockets hag 
continued, but its next genera- 
tion is believed ‘to be consider: 
ably less effective than the Nike- 
' Hercules, both as, to. guidance 
|and range, the range being gen- 
erally estimated as about 50 
| miles, 

But: development, has. not end- 
ed. There are reports of Soviet 
air defense guided rockets with 
a range of 108 miles that use 
infrared;,tracking and guidance 
systems, -as well as infrared 
homing. Infrared has advantages 
Lof..some ‘ishportance over radar. 
but \the ‘rays pre. absorbed by 
moisture in clouds and rain. The 
Russians. have made ao many 
advance if. they have overcome 
i this. : 

The frequent references to 
anti-aircraft artillery’ in Soviet 
military’ literature in recent 
; years, when it has ‘been wholly 
replaced by guided air defense 
rockets in the United States, in- 
dicate that the manufaciure af 


| 


ee considerably in the Soviet Union. - 
ete HERE, “jlevertheléss, that 


-one of the most urgent military 
programs in the Soviet Union 
; has been that of air defense. A 
system of ground control, sim- 
ilar to the United States SAGE 
system, but simpler, is being 
| expanded to cover most of the 
| Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union lacks the pleat wire sys 
tems of commanics 

serve the United Stares pon 
point radio is used 


Brea ced oe toe 4a0000001-5 


,areas where such missiles were German Wasserfall and a shorter, 


Russians Fly Over Alas 


‘ destruction 
; were 


| needless] <A fig ove Fare El 


(1-2 Type Spying Going vii for Years; 


By BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. 
PHILLIPS, U.S.A. (Ret.) 
Milltary Analyst of - 
the Post-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON, May 9—The 
worst crime in espionage is to 


'get caught and the next worse 


crime is to admit anything. The 


| Wnited States stands guilty in 


both respects. 
The U-2 plane shot 
Soviet anti-aircraft rockets at an 


altitude said by Soviet Premier 


Khrushchev to have been 20,000 
meters, or about 65,000 feet, wag 
capable of much higher fligpt 
and was built to cruise at 90,600 
feet or higher. 


If it was hit at 65,000 feet, it 
is probable that the pilot was 
having trouble with oxygen and 


pressure arid was forced to fly | 
-lower. At the altitude at which 


the plane was designed to fly, 
the flight could have been de- 
tected with the latest type of 
radar, but so far as is known, 
the Russians hdd nothing to 


knock it down at that height. 


The plane was provided with 
mechanisms that 
automatically 
after the pilot had ejected the 
pilot capsule. This would de- 
stroy the cameras, 
and detection instruments in the 


‘plane and leave no positive evi- 


dence of the purpose of the mis- 
sion. 


The plane could be destroyed | 


also by the pilot if he pressed a 
button that would destroy him 


|as well. There is much criticism 


of the pilot in inner circles for 
his failure to destroy the plane. 


|This is prematuge, since no in- 


formation is avaable about his 
condition after tHe Plane was hit. 


| He may have experienced a sud- 


det loss of oxygen and censcious- 
ness and only recovered: in time 
to bail out at -low altitude. . 
The admission by the: United 
States in a statement approved 
by the President that, our c@ir- 
craft engaged in intelligence 
flights over the Soviet Union is 


!a shock to the intelligence com- 


munity. No responsibility for 
such activities should ever be 
admitted, according to their 
code. The first story should have 
been maintained, although it was 


gardiess of the circumstantia 


evidence in the hands of the 


down, by | 


actuated | 


recording |: 


| 


Russians. These flight have been 


_ [going o for years and have been : 


so uniformly successful and un- , 
disturbed that in some. areas. 
they are termed ‘milk runs.” 

Wnquestionably the timing on : 
May 1, the Soviet Union's great- 
est holiday, was in the hope that 
there would be less alertness on 
the part of the air defense radar | 
systems. It probably never Oc | 
curred to those responsibie for 
the flights that there was even a 
remote possibility of trouble that 
would influence the summit con- 
ference. : 

The United Statts is not alone 
in flying over other countries for | 
intelligence purposes. The Rus- 
sians fly over northern -Alaska 
and Canada, taking photographs 
of the Distant Early Warning | 
line. So far north there are no 
fensive missiles or aircraft, so it 
has never been possible to bring , 
down the planes, whose vapor 
trails are seen and which’ are 
tracked by radar. ‘ 


So far as is known, Soviet 
flights have not been extended 
to the continental United Sjates | 
nor to southern Canada. Nor is 
it necessary that they shoulg. do 
so. Soviet agents in a-car,can 
Jearn everything about ouf. de- 
fense installations .without diffi- 
culty. 


The British have also flown 
regularly over the Soviet Union, 
an activity they call ‘‘spoofing.” | 
Spoofing is intended to locate 
the opponent’s defenses by bring- | 
ing them into action. The air- 
craft have radar detection instru- | 
‘ments that let them know that en- | 
‘emy radar is on them, 


Several years ago two univer- | 
sity students in England pub- | 
lished in a university magazine 
a detailed account of British, 
spoofing activities. It caused a. 
great furore and the men were 
haled into court. 


The details given by Khrush- | 
chev show how much information 
the United States has been get- 
ting from such flights. He said 
that besides the photographic 
equipment, which he said was ex- 
cellent but, of course, not as 
good as the Soviets’, the plane 
carried ‘reconnaissance equip- 
ment for spotting radar networks, 
identifying the location and fre- 
quencies of operating radio sta- 
tions and other special radio. en- 
ginee 


ing of the signals of a number of 


‘mining exac:!s 
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3 Y 

fa ee ony 

ka, Cenada 
our ground radar stations,” hi 
said. This sort of information 
would enable aus slefense force 5 
to locate exactiy the air defens: 
net work ‘ye Soviet Union. 
The photos permit deter 
nere Soviet ain 
fields and other defense installi- 
tions, such as missile sites, oY” 
Al} this = 


mation, which +s 
open in Jnited States. 

councealed ai great cost in th: 
Soviet Union, About 40 per ce: 


the 


of its area is closed to fcreign- 
ers. In some parts, great areas 
are closed :o Soviet citizens who 
do not hsve special permits to 


enter, 

Since these activities have now 
been admitted by the United 
States, it can be said that the 
Iron Curtzin has been penetrated 
and far more is known of Sovict 


| secrets than is realized by any- 


one outside an inner circle in in- 
telligenct: and a limited circle 0! 
high officials. 

The Russians have Known «i 
these activities for years, but 
have not previousiy been able io 
interfere with them, It is un- 
likely they did not know the ex- 
tent and effectiveness of the 


equipment used, however, 


There have been four U-2 air- 
planes, the type brought down 
May 1, stationed in Turkey and 
Three in Japan. Another is in 
California. They have been in 
operation between four and five 
years, They were especially de- 
signed and built for high alti- 
tude reconnaissance flights. Be- 
fore they became available, 


other aircraft especially re- 


; built for flying at high altitudes 


were used. The older aircraft 
did not however, have the alti- 
tude capability of the U-2. 
Expressions of indignation by 
citizens and congressmen over 


‘the fact that the United States 


was engaged in intelligence act- 
ivities over the Soviet Union are 
considered in intelligence circles 
to show a Jack of understanding 
of the problems of the cold war. 

The information obtained can 
mean the difference between na- 
tional survival and extinction. It 
can mean, they say, the saving 
of tens of millions of lives in 
case of war. Against an opponent 
as skilled in espionage, and one 
that practices it on a worldwide 
scale, failure to use methods 
en to us to gain information 


opinion. 


| 
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se ave not been si” 


MAY 7 0 1960 


Apparently 7 
In Washing 


-Herter’s statement: was issued, 
appre was in his vodka- 
: Spgting sory at a Czechosiovak 


ssy reception in Moscow. 


: 3 . AF edhe Pen nization.” 
Confusion, Panic NE peg ater, 


ae ; ie “ a = : : . om ' E * 2: os 2 : e 
7 ie y i ve ‘ £10 Tt i id that this 5 the: 
To Si 4 es of Contradiet , He: Sek tee canta” te: told 


“What kind of a: 


the guests. 
state is this if the military can 
‘do what, the yovernment op- 


Yet It Is Contended That No Adapssiés 


dad = ikgadc "* poses? How can the govern- 
Was Needed, for Khruskcher’ ; Evi- . nt tolerate, this?” 
: And then he advised us to 


dence of Spy Flight Could Have Bee: 
Faked—Damage to Our Allies. 


— cans would have invented an 
other version.” ' 
- He ee detailed the pilot's 
: : “eer career, his pay of $2500 a month, 
Military «Analyst of the the. Suipment he carried, the 
Post-Dispatch. plane’s photographic and elec- 
WASHINGTON, May 16—The tronic equipment, and he showed 
most humiliating aspect of the photographs developed from the 
loss of the U-2 reconnaissance film taken from the plane, 
aitplane-near Sverdlovsk May | . ‘No Authorization.’ 


“oluck up your courage and say, 
yes, there was such a-disgraceful 


for America since everyone sees 
now how disgraced in the eyes 
of the whole world are those 
who committed such a shocking 
act of aggression.” 

The latest. Herter statement 


By BRIG. GEN. 


THO. 


vook Khrushe!: 
‘'t was given. There was a 
admission tha: inteif cence fli: 
had been under way during © 


iste cui ai ty 
YS obaares’ a3 


was the way the United states Tae ets Department then : Eisenhower “Admipistration. EL 

walked _ intg. ,.mowel. id remier issued a-¥l a ié# statement: “As necessity fox thert,;was' declari ti 

Khrushchev mo se-trap. revigds announced; it was .and no apology for them ws 
ta an adgress 6 the Supreme mies that a U-2 plane was 


adgres r given. It was implied that the 
Soxjet May §j Khrushchev said:gnisaing. As a result of the in- | would bs Bor tidaged.s! | 
“Jt has beep.established that this quiry ordered by the President, | “The United States has: ik 
plane that évossed the state fron- jt has been established that. land “deeyi et BRK! this resp: 
tier of the. Soviet Union was insofar as the authorities are'/sibility”’ for the defense of 
sean ese! from Turkey, Iran concerned, there was no authori- ‘free world, Herter saic. 
in. zation for any such flights as! : states o | 
The Unitgd States swallowed described by Mr. Khrushchev. Al ee eae pala . 
the bait. The National Acro- Nevertheless,” the statement || tion—first it was a weather. fle 
nautics and Space Administration continued, “it appears that in'\in Turkey and next he pha 
released the same day a circum- endeavoring to obtain informa-:| may have gone asifay: On its 


stantial statement detailing how tion naw concealed behind the | automegic.-pilat; then the flight : 


ao aircraft had Tron Curtain a flight over Soviet |was “without authorization and 
cen missing since 9 a.m. Sun- tersitory was probably under- | next it apap authorized generell 
day, May 1, “when the pilot re- ‘i tees | ; 8 ys 
: Be ee : takén by an unarmed civilian'i/but nat specifically by the 
ported he was having oxygen 4.9 plane.” ‘ President? ’ 
difficulties over the Lake Van, *~ 7 : . C fi : d Pani 
onfusion and Panic. 


Turkey, area.” This did not satisfy the clamor. 


: the muld-c agger equip: 


fact. And this is a big disgrace. 


Flight Course - Reported. at home. Why was the flight | 


eine oe Sal ks J i an then admitted? Why was it un-: 
Aw  ¥al- dertaken at such a critical time | 
rabzon-Antalya, A description before the summit conference? | 


was given of the aircraft, how ziow could such a flight be un- | 


it obtained information of clear- cee at i 
. i 7 r k (e} f 
air tupbulence, convective clouds ee ° 


and: wirll shear and that it could ‘Admitted Now. 


7, por four ‘hours at 55,000 feet Tate yesterday, after a brief- 
altitude : acte ; 
; ing of selected members of Con- 
The following day the State gress, a further statement was 
Department announced that the made by ‘Secretary of State 
American Ambassador in Mos: Christian A. Hetter. It was now 
cow had delivered ‘a note to the gamitted that the flight had been 
Soviet Foreign Ministry stating: authorized. “The President has 
As already annoynced pM, put into effect since the Begin- 
May 3,.@ United States Natigasl ning of his Administration direc- 
Aeronautics and Space:Agency tives to gather by every possible 
unarmed weather reseageh:qiand means the information required 


based, at Adega, Typkgynand to"protect the United States and 
piloted. .by . MMe tpt ee Americanthe free world against. surprise 
has beep..aeq a » May}! attack and to enable them to’ 

This. ‘wes whet. Sbrushehev make effective preparations for 
was waiting. ior. igextiday their defense,” the ; statement. 


he again adireets the. gupreme s2ys. ee 
soviet, -“‘Comraden, I must, sll “Programs,”. the statement 
you a Secret,” he said, ‘‘Whereontinues, “have. been developed 


I was making my report I. de--and_ «put =into opeyation which 


liberately dide not say.,that. the have ‘included surveillance by : 
“an ‘zope UAarmed civilian aircraft, nor- @ 


pilot was alive. aad in » ' a 
se that we, have .gor-mally of a peripheral character 
parts of the plapgiy d rout 1. 
Dae ich becen baton tole Bt Rett SR OH RL ser 

‘ Pimeri: armed aircraft,” the statement 


everything at once 


denied in the first place and ||, 


It appears that there was con- 
usion and panic ia Washington. 


ae wes in the Mid- 
“the time of Khrush- 


\lchev’s first announcement 


‘the Be ah him the peer pee 
‘ f ve nlm, . SU 
' good FRITH By ‘ 


Pree te 
This was an 


ARE 3 0 Vv 
that the U-2 had been forced 
down inside the Soviet Union 
‘when it was reported missing 
‘from its destination in Norway. 
Possibily it was thought that the 
pilot had blown up his plane and 
a he was.expected to 
Ds OAS aera ee 

This was obviously the cover 
story ta account for the presénce 
of these airplanes ingathe -area 


and perhaps the- locaf'afficia's 


al be ’ . fndeed, 
a Picture of the alleged wreck- 


0100080001 72. DEEL Gi 


| by the designer of the L-! i. 
! Johnson of Lockheod 4! 
| Corp., to be spurious. tHe ses 
| eae technical reustay Lor 
is judement 


The, same doubis,apply.to +! 


1 
1 


and: ane SSRs “cbtfencics a! 
leged to have been carri y 
the pilot. The pho... graphs ssown 
| by Khrushchev could have been 
| photographs med» by Soviet air- 
craft, No adyiss’ons need have 
been. made. 
| Our admission is Title 
of disastrous t? many © our 
allies. Khrushchev -threetened 
the ambassadors of Norway and 
Pakistan at Czechoslovak 
party that if th United States i: 
allowed to cov: nue the use of 
bases in their scintries ‘w is 


Sn 
sport 


have to aim a. rockets ai you 
bases.”” 

“We srall curike at those 
bases,” he ae od, “because we 
regard these @:is as a p Gvaca- 


tion against our couniry.” 
The Soviet rvinister of acrense, 
Marsal Rodin Malinovsky, de- 
clared: ‘In such cases we have 
the right to tvke any measures 
against bases and airfields and 
can deal them such a blow that 
nothing will be left of them.” 

Empty Boasts. 

These are empty boasts be- 
cause a strike at the bases oF 
our allies would be respond 
to by a full-scale strike age 
the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
warning would enable the United 
States to make the. first pre- 
emptive strike. The Soviet ibreat 
will never be carried out. 

/ But Norway, Pakiste 
| Turkey have common fron 
ij with the Soviet Umon 
| subject to other pressu 
{ihe fear of annihilation o. fhe 
“bases. In every country thro are 


aii 


apg 


i| political elements agains’ ne al- 


‘liance with the United “tates. 
| Friendly governments my he 
| overiarned. 

tous strange that 
everyone may be nearls 


a nous 
whan, 
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covert! . 


dote faets of American intel- | masses of it. Its plancs flyin’ 
liv: ce operations, .so ong oer es Mom i7 to 18 
ay are not- adeajte@ls4s0 ‘tong | miles have photographed Soviet 
they are denied with eb Op- | airfields and jpdystrial esiablish- 
pearance’ of “tttith, 7aRd gh 're-| ments and, SEbly, many So- 
mains. PHére isi tive: Han- [ore 4.C-B. fo es. We know 
dle fof the’ dissideNt patty’ to | Whebe’ they "Whe, if they shoula 
cyasp. <0 e+ Lever Becothe Targets. 

Norway is the weakest of thei Radar. Information. 

three in the. West. The friendly | The ‘same aircraft, workin: 
government can be overthrown | along the frontiers and in deep 
and Norway can Jeave the North | penet have spotted radar 


: : netrations,Z 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. sitasyead radar frequencies. The 


In the Far East three U-2 air- later-jnformatian wil]. enable, our 
planes are based in Japan. The | bambers in the unlikely event of 
season is the same as for those | war to blanket the Soviet radar 
in Turkey.— to gain intelligence | with counter electronic measures 
of the Soviet Union. There is | and thus to blintt their air de: 
struggle now over palin of | fenses. +s 
the new treaty between Japan) The o : . ; 

: Rain . : perations over many 
and the United States. The Kishi years’ have substantially provid- 
government cari be turried out eg 2 pattern of Soviet air de 
and Oe ae te fenses as well as the location 
sapien itted the! PUTEe. of most-pf the important targets, 
thega.inirplanes. 1 in time of war, in the Soviet 

“Criticism. at ciais* Union. 

The’ ding. crticized een The etrated the 
cy is Betng criticized” over the | Tr ay'and in 

)-2 offefatipns, The prow, 
penetrat} i flig his were, 
ly. CLA: Gnetations is 
NR : 


> 


It ig alleged ‘hat the ta does | except in the, field of espionage. 
the % p ¥ its, ; autho! 


wre wei yet ertaKes N10 
cpetions ‘Of any..sort yagant | followers, is supreme. 
the approval gitbe National Se- Khrushchev is getting the max- 


curity i e President. ‘imum mileage out of the acci- 


aracter of dental capture of an American 


i 


its operat e CIA can : intelligence airplane. His. de- 
ngither boast of Re we uOOog ts f+ fenses could not have touched 
| OXDIath TU Bibs ne SUMO Ry, iif it had not had trouble and 
iMOMeRetOn Over the loss of , been forced to lose altitude. The 
the U-2 is the worst trouble it'| intelligence community believes 
has encountered. ' that -the less assistance he gets 

9 : scion in by blowing -the. matter up in 
1955 crit the “Jack | public sand in Congress in the 
of intelligence data from behind United States, the less harm he 


the Iron Curtain.” fi can do to the free world. 
The CIA was called noon in ; 

the report for “oveater ‘boldness 

al the policy level, a willinzness 

io accept certain calculated and 

diplomatic risks’ to get “the ia- 

formation we need, particularly 

for the armed fore -s. (which) is 

‘potentially availahie.” 
he CIA has besa suing it 
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NEW > ‘Npproved For Release 


The Wonderful 


News 
By Joseph Alsop 


; WASHINGTON. 
ean is also wonderful news in the 

had news of the Ameriean plane that 

was shot down in the Soviet Union. 

Yo begin with, the American govern- 
ment’s national intelligence estimates of 
the Soviet military 
posture now have 
an entirely new 
look. For many years 
after the war, the 
estimates consist- 
ently erred on the 
optimistic side. The 
current estimates, of 
such crucial matters 
as the number of 
operational Soviet 
intercontinental 
Missiles, had a 
strongly optimistic [ime 
smell. Those who 
remembered the past Joseph Alsop 
errors, like this reporter, were bound 
to suspect present errors. 

But the fate of the U-2 that fell near 
Sverdlovsk has broken a great corrective 
secret. Over four years ago, the Central 
Intelligence Agency organized systematic 
over-flights of the Soviet land mass. 
With a bold realism that any sensible 
American must admire, the C. I. A. thus 
began to secure infinitely more reliable 
data for the national estimates. The 
main cause of the errors of the past was 
thus eliminated. 

This does not mean, to be sure, that 
there is no room at all for error in 
the estimates. Careful cOicealment may 
sometimes succeed, even against all the 
resources of modern aerial photography. 
In sub-Arctic Russia, too, the cloud 
cover is so heavy and permanent that 
aerial photography is virtually impos- 
sible, except with the far less accurate 
yadar cameras. But it can now be rather 
safely assumed, all the same, that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev will not go to the 
summit with a heavy but hidden advan- 
tage ip long-range rockets or other 
weapons. 

The mightmare of the summit has 
always been that Khrushchev might. 
possess such a hidden advantage. If 
this had been the case, President Eisen- 
hower would have found himself playing 
a life-and-death game with a hand of 
deuces against a hand of aces suddenly 
pulled from Khrushchev’s sleeve. Unless 
all the ‘brave men who went before Lt. 
Francis G. Powers have altogether failed, 
this nightmare need not trouble the 
sleep of the West any longer. 

That is by no means the end of the 
wonderful news, either. The fate of 
the 'U-2 also quite clearly implies 
that the power cards the President, still 
holds—the jet bombers of the Strategic 
Air Command—are still much better 
cards thart @he previously known facts 
appeared to “suggest 
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OMe ates sive fac: Le tos 
enormous proportion. of the enermeis 
Soviet military budget, reaching as 
much as 20 per cent of the ‘otal, 
that has been regularly invesied in air 
defense in all the years since the war. 
In view of this gigantic Soviet expendi- 
ture on air defense, many experts 
suspected that SAC’sS B-52s were losing 
their capability of penetrating. their 
targets. 

“But it is now clear that the Soviets 
cannot feel any real confidence in their 
air defense against SAC’s bombers, The 
U-2, it must be remembered, was first, 
produced by Lockheed in 1955. The 
plane, which is essentially a giant glider 
powered with a single jet engine, has 
been used for over-flights of the Sovict 
land mass for over four years. These 
U-2 flights through the upper air have 
quite certainly been observed on Sovirt 
radar screens. Until Lt. Powers’ unlucky 
mission, no U-2 was ever brought down. 
’ Regular over-flights, carried on for 
years with perfect impunity, impiy a 
Soviet air defense system that is very 
weak indeed at high altitudes. The 


. Simple fact that Lt. Powers’ U-2 safely 


got as far as Sverdlovsk, in the very 
‘heart of the Soviet land mass, also 
implies a Soviet air defense system that 
is still full of exceedingly large holes. 
The system ‘nay be in the process of 
improvement, with high-altitude rockets 
of the type of the American Nike: but 


‘the improvement cannot have got far 


to date. 

There are certain inconsistencies, too, 
in the technical details of the Soviet 
story of the fate of Lt. Powers’ U-2. 
The way the plane 4g:éleged to have 
been shot down at 65,000 feet is par- 
ticularly fishy. It a pegis much more 
probable that the Gare single engine 
failed,*forcing Lt. Powers into a glidinz 
descent. This would mean that the U-2 
was hit, not. at 65,000 feet but at a 
very much lower altitude. And if this 
is true, in turn, the Soviet air defense 
system is not merely imperfect: it is 
afmost useless against SAC’s B-52« 

In any case the fate of the U-2 proves 
to the world that the balance of terro:» 
still holds. It has been shockingly 
neglected by the present administra- 
tion. It is beginning to tilt as Soviet 
rocket power grows. But for the preseni, 
the balance holds. The nature of tive 
proof and the timing of the proo! are 
both regrettable. But the proof i:-clf 
4s deepiy reassuring. 

\ @® 1960 New Vork Herald Tribune ir 
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Matter of Fact... : 


t 


Lightning Demonology 


PARIS—The specialists in not know about the U-2 over- 
the demonology ofthe Krem- flight, and so on. 
lin will no ‘doubt. be argu- On May 6, Marshal Ver- 
ing for ane hee three’ years shinin, still all smiles, asked 
about Nikita ra the American air attache to 
K hushehevs come with him to the U. S. 


diverse mo- THIS chronology makes it 
tives for bloy- almost certain that at least 
ing up the for the first several days 
summit con- after the U-2’s fall, Khru- 
ference which shchev still intended to be- 
he had sought . gin again very nearly where 
so hard and } he had left off in-his previ- 
Jong. But in : ous meetings with the West- 
all the demon- ern leaders. Vershinin’s be- 
ological analy- Alsop havior; the impnartant: move 
ses, one point made by Tsarapkin: the es- 
already receives major em- cape clauses offered to Ei- 
phasis. senhower by Khrushchev 
Something very important himself—all constitute very 
has happened to change Khru- strong evidence. This evi- 
shehev's views about the sum. dence. pointing to a contin- 
mit, between his preliminary wing intention to negotiate 
explosion at the meeting of at the summit, first of all 
the Supreme Soviet on May casts doubt on the theory 
5 and his final evplosion at that Khrushchev had already 
the opening of the summit changed his mind about a 
conference here. The chro- summit meeting's usefulness 
nology clearly proves that qa at all. 
radical change of approach — The speech on , Berlin by 
occurred. The dates, so to -Under Secretary of State C. 
say, speak for themselves as Douglas Dillon and all the 
follows: other indications that the 
On May 1, the U-2 that is West was not in a “giving” 
the alleged sole cause of the mood dated from lang before 
final explosion came down May 5. They undoubtedly 
near Sverdlovsk, : provoked Krushchev’s 
On May 3, forty-eight hours threatening speech at Baku. 
after the fall of the U-2. criti. That speech said Khrushchev 
eally important concessions Would talk tough at the sum- 
were offered to the Western Mit. But he certainly contin- 
negotiators at Geneva by wed to want to talk. 


Semyon Tsarapkin, the So- TURNING ai 
viet representative at Pee ypost-May_5 deewioines he 
conference dealing with a ban Jinost conspicuous develop. 
on nuclear tests. _, {Ments of this period were the 
On May 3 or 4, the chief 4series of statements in Wash- 
of the Soviet Air Force, Mar- ington which knocked all of 
shal Konstantin Vershinin, #Khrushchev’s offered escape 
also confirmed his intention fejauses into the next county 
to visit the United States. In particular, the President 
On May 5, Khrushchev {priskly claimed both knowl- 
made his first revelation of edge of and full responsi- 
the fall of the U-2. In this Jbility for the U-2 overflight. 
speech, he carefully inserted And it was even officially in- 
what amounted to a series of ftimated that overflights were 
escape clauses for the Ameri- {4 good thing which ought to 

can Government. These took jhe continued. 

the form of statements that In. sum. Washin 
; gton fol- 
the U. S. Ambassador in Mos- Jowed the rules long ago laid 
cow was undoubtedly a own by the  President’s 
“clean” man; that there was ress secretary, James Hag- 
no question of President rty, that the useful reply, 
Eisenhower’s sincere devo- ¥No comment.” is no longer 
tion to peace; that one must ermissible. and the Presi- 
fonclude the President did Ment can never be portrayed 
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By Joseph Aisoh, 
oo 


as ignorant of any doings in, 
the Government. It seem 
pretty clear that Washins 
ton’s rigid adherence to the: 
Hagerty rules, laid down fork 
dorQkstic political reasons.: 
in gurn put Khrushchev in a 
domestic political situation 
requiring an explosion that. 
-has‘now occurred. 

‘It‘is obviously wrong 19 
think about Khrushchev s 
‘domestic political situation 
in terms of an “oppositien” 
and an. “administration 
party.” But every govern. 
ment in the world is divided 
into the orthodox and ithe 
imaginative, the cautious «nid 
the ‘bold, the conservative 
and the experimental gronns. 
Pretty plainly, the orthosiox, 
cautious, and conservative 
men in the Kremlin. no 
doubt with the somewhat 
discontented army chiefs in 
the lead. were sharply ip 
sisting that an issue must be 
made of the U-2 overfligit 
as sOon as proof of the over 


flight was in the Krenilis’s 
hands. 

The issue was made bist 
with escape clauses. One can 


imagine the clamor, the *. 
told you so’s.” the parade of 
indignation of this orthodox 
group when Washingtou deal! 
as it did deal with a!! the 
escape clauses which iKhru- 
shchev had offered. Quite 
possibly, Khrushchev hin. 
self felt unable to wcefy tho 
Kremlin consensus. More 
probably. he did not wish ww 
do so. 


THE Baku speech had 
clearly indicated that there 
would be hot arguments at 
the summit. The new Krem- 
lin consensus called for no 
summit at all. The new de 
cision of the Presidium was 
telegraphed ahead, though 
few understood the message, 
by Marshal Vershinin’s sud. 
den abandonment of his 
American visit. And Khru- 
shchev came to Paris with a 
prepared brief drafted with 
the specific purpose of blow- 
ing the summit conference 
higher than a kite before It 
began. 


Copy igo: 1960. New Yoru 
Heralc Tritine Ine e 
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WILLIAM S. WHITE 


ee 


+ 


Exaggerttors Urged to Quit Buying 
. Khrushe 


ev’s Melodraniatic Rubbish 


The people who ought to 
be on “the side of the United 
es gre doing more than 
emis to destroy its ithe: 


tive. Yes, it was a bad busi- 
ness. But has a Communist 
dictatorship that has looted 
and murdereg across half of 


fluence." the irreplacea ‘aria ‘now ~ fe a spot- 
leaderaf) the free world. -- ‘ess victim of 4 dreadful 
of se, the Hisenhowéf' .~ scourse to peace, the United 


States’ of America? Is the 


adminightation itself is partiy~_. 
 -*"temaied aircraft the equiva- 


to blamig; but only partly. 
Hysterical exaggerations Of 


‘ent of the~Ddjoody Russian 
its sins, both here and suppression of ary? Is 
abroad, are far more to it possible that the home of 
blame. % the most massive and malig- ot 

The incident of the Amer- nant espionage system in all 


ican “spy plane” over Russia history, the Soviet Upion, can 


is being’ inflated tq manifest put ovr small “effOrfis into 
absurdity. such vast discredit? ~ 

One might think this Gov-  ., ye, onewinar firerva fi. 
ernment had committed the Ve ¢ Petiiso itspace 


most sordid crime of the cen- without the 
tury. The truth, of course, is 
that a government responsi- 


ple for the safety of its own 


personal com- 


mypp of i38 Le prety of the 
: ates. N 


; Berit. did. n6t. O&rsenelky. pack 


Presi- ' 


eG Oe ee ae 
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Putting Spy Case in Peggmac | 


Statke Government had 17! 
undeftaken the intelligence 
activities it has undertaken 
__and will go on undertaking 
_-would we not now be de- 
nouncing that same govern 
ment for being asleep agains! 


the possibility of anather 
Pear) Harbor? 

Significantly. the official 
oppositien. the; Eisenhow- 
er adminisiggeea. the lead- 
ers of the pe weratic Party. 


are..acting responsibiv and 
speaking “Softly. Those now 
raising gw shriliest clamor 
about: this *dreadful. dreadful 
administration are those who 
only weeks ago were inton- 
ing hymns to the wonder- 
ful, wonderful cold war pol- 
icy of that same administra~ 
tion. * % 


The * Pésportbible Allied 


people (and of millions of . the; pilot’s:1 ither.) = sbatesmén Rave a plain duty 
ather peoples) has a plain. Ue does Thi 'Migsest. --and powerful men here who 
duty to run reconnaissance 3dibeh. some TeeRiagel Defid of — are thelr eood friends are 
over a vast, hulking and i marist ae ee Un the gaing privately to remind 
secret power like the Soviet , }0? gn poljcy. of the, United them of °t. They ought to 
Union. : : thes? ; neY.8 WiSice speak out for a Nation which 

The truth, of course, also Tsathore:iadwGatianal ¢on- has, after all, poured out 


is that our first explanation 
for this particular plane was 
clumsy nonsense. But another 
truth is that our Govern 
has now surely made ‘éti 
public confessions tod satis 
the most petulant here ‘and: 
among the Allies. What mor 

da these people want our. 


self-abasement? Must it pub- 
licly promise Nikita Khru- 
shchev that the United States 
wil] go to the summit as a@ 
humble penitent so as not to 
annoy Mr. Khrushchev or) 
those who want a settlement 
at almost any price? 

There is great need to see 
this episode in some perspec- 


_ten 


fH 6 Slat - __ dillior their defense. An 
tnent’that because this could ““Hiance has a leader who is 
happen it follows that some supported when things are 

sokopexs ss eough—or an alliance has 
fo leader at all. 


billions in 


safeguards, does this prove 
that anybody can walk in off 
the street and buy 4 loaded + 
atomic cannon? 

Why - don’t. we—and our 
friends abroad—quit ‘buying 
the melodramatic rubbish 
the Russians are putt:ns 
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Kennan Urges 
« Limited Scope 
For Summits cso eh oe 


mittees in seekine policy de- 


George F. Kennan, former 


c1srons. The committee svs- 
Sie renter teresa and | te tem produces BACKERS Lathe 
onetini€ Ambassador to Russia promises’ and weak decisions. 
said today the United States,pe cig. 
“should Jook very carefully” yy 
before submitting the prestige 
af the President to another nated as the President's “prin- 
Summit meeting. cipal executive agent for al! 
“g Mr. Kennan now at the In- matters affecting the na‘ional 
stitute for Advanced Studies at security, and indeed, sur rela- 
ESE, N. J. 
| 


Kennan proposed that 
one cabinet officer he desig- 


emphasized ‘tions with the outside world 
Q senerally.” 
> “This would include military 
,as well as other matters.’ he 
¢ added. 
chinery ' Of the several wav. iaowhich 
policy. ‘ 3 ‘this might be donc. Mr. Ken- 
He api jE nan said the most desirable 
sion anda sché 1 tee: Seems to be that “the office of 
; } Secretary of State should be 
wecognized as enjoying a eri- 
tein primacy in all matters «of 
eternal relations, ieiidin: 


to the breakup of the Pans 7? National security.” 


summit conference, 
Discusses Summit 
Mr. Kennan was agtead hr 
Chaimman Jackson, Définbeat 
of Washington, to discuss di- 
ifteksummil meetings 


_ cited 


| th at. 


place and noe to agree- 
ments. He noted that he had. 
said at that time that. suen | 
mectines lead to “very limited: 
and unstable relaxation of ten- 
sions” which could very casily 
change to something worse. 
Asked by Senator Jackson if 
this situation applied to the 
recent summit meeting, Mr 
Kennan pepiiad that it did. 


| 

He 
meetings cur only at: 
the very iati 
for the :F 


én policy} 
“said “organiza~ 
ies" and “cum< 
£ of our governmens, 
tai ma ery” have been ims 
r tors in ee es 


ou wfteemance as a orld 
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AoNSTANTINE BROWN 
Khrushchev's Twists and Turns 


Insults, Wheedling, Jricks,and Threats... >, :Zollowed up by pressures 


Should Nikita Khruehoht¢ jak 
ever be kicked out ofvdrtant -Wq 


present exalted position ; las, 
allowed to live) . 

ify..for a top job witl 
any of the Madison Ave- 
nue advertising and pub- 
Nic relations agencies. He is 

a genius at turning to his 
advantage the absurd and 
the ridiculous — and at the 
same time making an im- 
pression. 

His skill was best demon- 
strated in the way he maneu~ 
vered the West into another 
summit conference and the 
manner in which he pre- 
pared ils demise by_spectacu~ 
jarly making it Khown to the 
warld that he had personally 
ordered, the shooting down of 
an American plane which 
“threatened” the security of 
Russia by “its provocative 
flight” over what he said was 
Soviet air space. 

“The plane involved appar- 
emtie wae afr mnearmed, high- 
flying craft on 4 scientific 
mission, and it was piloted 
by a civilian, But Khrushchev 
overlooked such details. 


The barbaric action . 


aroused Washington political 


leaders. But we have’ leapped 
to be tolaiant about:sugnan~ 
cidents Wiifth have cost’. 


in the last 10 years. The sug- 
gestions ‘made to Presiden 
Eisenhower that unser, SHED 
blatant provecadiins - sere 
can be ets £7 ic for him 
attending. # aumifit: meeting 
are unlikely'té’be heeded. 
Official quarters take the 
stand that the free world is 
one unit. hence we could not 
assume the responsibility of 
acting unilaterally. Khru- 


“Gy ds kab che —— : AY Aye 
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0 fashington for an ex~ 


est eahcn chaieg of visits between 

‘ wergorn: PM at Eisenhower and 
ei ea Pe tafe te Het boss. For this pur- 
7 Res: ny, event. ih! pose Byrushchev varied his 
Pars Be staal ia tactige’ He carried the Red 
HREh: ak - peace dove in his hand for 

ypiaced him-  g little while. When his mild 


had. taken a 
his. latest provocation, he 
could tell the gulljble world 
that we were the guilfy party 
which refuses to ‘gonsider a 
relaxation of tensigns. 

The Kremlin oss 
sufficiently large crowd of 
loud-mouthed sycophants in 
the free world to further 


muddy the international 
waters. The timid free | 
world fears their shouts, 


Khrushchev does not want to 
involve the Soviet Union in 
a war with the United States. 
He tears the consequences. 
If there is any fighting to be 
done he wants to push his 
Chinese allies into the fore- 
front. But he wants to take 
advantage of what he terms 
the “decadence” of the West- 
ern demccracies to place 
himself and international 
communism in @ command- 
ine position. In order to 
achieve this, he had to com- 
pel the Big Three Western 
jeaders to agree to another 


summit conference, spectac- 
12 planesand about 30 Tiveb * 
. for the propaganda value to 
* himself. He did this in No- 


ular and fruitiess—-except 


vember, 1958, when he issued 
an ultimatum to the Allies to 
quit Berlin. It caused a 
furor in the Western cap- 
jtals. Washington and Paris, 
prodded by London, fell for 
the Izhrushchev trick and 
accepted the meeting lo “ye- 
Jax tension.” 


Khrushchev's firsl victory 


has — a. 


and kind words did not suc- 
ceed, especially after his 
sharp encounters last year 
with visiting Vice President 
Nixon, he resumed his blood 
and thunder tactics. This re- 
sulted in his obtaining an 
invitation to visit America 


_ and the promise of Mr. Ei- 


senhower to return the call. 

Other Western Jeaders - 
and particulariv France . 
tough Gen. ce Gaulle-- fel! 
compelicd 1a invite the Red 
boss, tno. Iltaly’s president 
Gronehi was also enticed to 
eo to Moscow, only to be jue 
suited by his host. Bul the 
serand phase of this shillfie 
pian to establish the prestige 
of the butcher of Bucape:’ 
in the {rece world succended. 

The polite. stern recention 
he received from De Gaulle 
convineed Khrushchev that 
he wot rave mucn chance 
to gct the Big Three to 
knuck!> under to his threat. 
at, the forthcoming meetiac 
in Paris. As a last effort lo 
intimidate the Western pow- 
evs and also to prepare a Ssuc- 
cessful exit from Paris this 
month. he took advantage of 
the flight of an innocent 
American civilian plane fe 
shoot if down. 

After having created ane 
capitshved on this incident 
in a Macison Avenue spec 
taeulnr manner, Knrushehes 
feels that reaaredless of what 
happens in Paris he will come 
out ca top 

<A 
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~ Russian Espionage in This Country - 
_ During the War and Since Is Cited 


| 
| 
). The Soviet government and 


the Russian people are indig- 
‘Mant; Western Europe (allies 


‘@aid neutrals) is dismayed 
‘and in Washington the ad- 
‘Pinistration is beating it’s 
‘breast chanting: “Mea eilpa; 
mea maxima culpa.’ ';% 


All this because themdias- 
Sians caught an American 
espionage agent and: 
had the skill to exp 
ore, hap. jt,is wor 
Premier Khrushe 

that we are trying to 
what he is doing in 
tion for the unli 
bility of an armed: 
With the United States: | 
is also more aware than Pgs: 
ident Eisenhower of the prés- 
ence of Seviet agents in t 
United States. He knows, 
that Russian spies in th 
country have been active fo: 
many years and did not cur- 
tail their activities during thé 
war when the Soviet Union 
posed as an ally and could 
obtain military and economic 
information for the asking, 
Our counter - intelligense 
andthe, FBI caught red- 
F -@ number ef Russian 
spices, including members of 
oficial missions, engaged in 
espionage. Yet in order not 
to upset relations with Mos- 
cow the State Department 
ordered the matters should 
receive no publicity. For in- 
stance, in 1944 one of the top 
men in the Soviet espionage 
system in this country, an 
-individual who went by the 
“hame of J. Poters, was ar- 
rested after a long search 
when he was boarding a ship 
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He- 


Po 


on the West Coast to return 
to Russia by way of Siberia. 
Within hours the FBI was 
ordered by the State Depari- 
ment to release the man and 
allow him to continue his 
voyage. The explanation was 
that the individual’s arrest 
and trial ‘might interfere 
with the ‘frésecution of the 
war and our good relations 
with the Kremlin. 

Ever since the world be- 
gan there has been’ spying. 
This ‘fact is well known to 
the Russians and to the rest 


/.of the world Which «ppears 


.igeensed ever the most 
erent ~blundering of our 
dan intelligence sgency. 
re is indignation in 
phe nee circles over the 
ache that: we were caught 
ded by the Soviets 


Wd-wiade the target of severe ° 


of the Communist 
‘and also by our allies 
“Friends because of our 
hods on the eve of the 
Aumpit meeting. 
leaders of both 
arties are incensed, not 
‘over the actual espionage at- 
tempts, but over what hap- 
pened last week. Congress 
has appropriated more than 
$5. billion. in the last 13 
years since the Central In- 


_telligence Agency was or- 


ganized for such purposes, 
which “are important to ovr 
national security and survival 
.n this nuclear age. Senate 
leaders want to find out a 
number of things which are 
still obscure. These Senators 
know that the official ad- 
mission of our guilt was or- 
dered by the Chief Execu- 


tive. He did not want to 
meet Khrushchev face to 
at 
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face in Paris next week with 
the handicap that he nad 
not been entirely candid 
over this unfortunate affair. 


The legislators want te find 
out from the authorities re- 
sponsible for defensive intel- 
ligenee why the pilot of the 
plane did not press the button 
which would have ejected jin: 
strapped in his seat, They 
want to know why the ejec- 
tion machinery which: ais5 
—within 45 seconds—weou'¢ 
have blown up the plane was 
not employed. 

The legislators also want 
an explanation from che 
professionals of how it hap~ 
pened that the light plane 
flying at 60,000 feet Was 
smashed to smithereens hey 
the missile which hit it yes 
the photographic equipment, 
films @nd other paraphernali-. 
landéd intact and are nov 
in possession of the Sovier 
propagandists, 
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CONSTANTINE BROWN, 


“Soviet Policy in Spy Harangues 


Reds’ Aim Called Splitting U. S. Ties 
With Allies and Ending Foreign Bases 


Despite the U-2 espionage 
incident and _ Priemier 
Khrushchev's,burry ne to 

aris 48 hqurs ahead of time 
to prevent private consylfa- 
tions..besween the Big Three, 
the prospects of the summit 
conference are neither werse 
nor better than they were 
before. 

If the ruthless but skill- 
ful Soviet leader decidés it 
would serve his purposes to 
pull out of his sleeve a Red 
peace dove he will do so and 
the “aggressive espionage act 
of the’ United States” will be 
ignored, 

On the other hand. if he 
wishes to continue his at- 
tacks on President Eisen- 
hower, he will keep on rant- 
ing and make every effort. to 
discredif the United States 
which he considers the only 
real barrier to his efforts to 
establish international com- 
munism as the supreme power 
in the world. 

Most Americans, not fa- 
miliar with the techniques of 
communism as practiced by 
the Soviet leader, have fre- 
quently regarded his threats 
and insults as mere propa- 
ganda rantings which should 
be glossed over as such. But 
bearing in mind the widely 
published and often stated 
eae policies of the Krem- 
Jin, Khrushchev’ S rant- 
ings oo hot “rantings at. all. 
They “are, indeed” the’ appli- 
cation of the fundamental 
principles of Communist for- 
eign policy to current events 
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Thus the statement of the 
Soviet dictator of ay 9 
concerning the Ameriéan 
U-2 plane claimed to have 
beet ‘shot awn by a So- 
viet missile carriés a salient 
message. He said, “Those 
countries that have bases 
on their territories should 
note most carefully the fol- 
lowing: If they allow others 
to fly from their bases to 
ow territory we shall hit at 
those bases.” Norway has 
reatter “to” that threat and 
Pakistan and Turkey are 
giving it consideration. 

The importance of the 
above is that for the last 
five years one of the main 
Soviet policies has been to 
persuade the free countries 
where the United States has 
bases to tell the Yanks to 
go home. They have been 
doing this by terrorizing the 
natives with fear of nuclear 
war. 

It is no coincidence that 
over the last few years there 
have been “inspired” demon- 
strations in England de- 
mianding the removal of our 
Air Force. And the first suc- 
cess of this policy has been 
in Morocco where the Air 
Force is in process of aban- 
doning opr air bases built at 
great expense to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

If Americans take the 
Khrushchev threat lightly, 
the citizens of some of the 
allied nations where our 
bases are located doa not. The 
Commumist apparatus in 


\ 


each of these countries al- 
ready has begun to throw 
gasoline on the smoldering 
fires of fear. and their gov- 
ernments must take heed. 

It is not beyond specula- 
tion that a new issue will be 
takeh up at the summit 
ae hat issue may 

amass ae 
He ad. 
‘are tines en that 
MF. Khrushchev once more 
may ask President Eisen- 
hower to give up our alr 
bases, 

But. the Soviet leader did 
not end his tirade with 
threats to air bases. He alsa 
made hay with the Soviet 
policy of disarmament—a 
policy formulated on Febru- 
ary 9, 1955, by the Supreme 
Soviet. He said that if “our 
partners agree (to disarma- 
ment) we shall effect it hon- 
estly.” Then he continued, 
“We are not afraid of con- 
trols. Gentlemen, you coiud 
then fly over our territory, 
check, take pictures, do what 
you please. Such an issue as 
this ‘the plane incident 
would not arise.” 

With such an argument !:-- 
ing pushed by Commun 
in every free country 
choice between fear of retu'i- 
ation as against a pleasaat 
relationship with Soviet Ru- 
Sia May bring about a, per- 
ilous disarmament agreemen: 
sooner than most people ha: 
thought. The clamor is led hw 
well organized and well r-- 
hearsed students in the free 
nations. ‘ 

Indeed, the U-2 inciar:.: 
mav easily have changed th: 
entire agenda of the summ 


meeting. a 
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PRUNE 
\ 


Sovtetd Chose Provocative 
~— Ganteren'Plane Incident 


te 


| 
A 
WRENCE | 


N, Mi ‘8—-Nikita Khrushchev had twe! 
eee ee ie Tite Htecould play down for the time being; 
2 eo e U. S. unarmed plane, so as not to jeopardize! 
e success of the. “summit” conference. Or he could add tc! 
the international terig on created by his speech at Baku recently} 
When he threatened anew to make a ‘sepa-' 
@hte peace with East Germany. a 
” The Soviet, premier decided in favor of 
More ters h, more friction and more propa- 
ganda “Oy a-povocative nature against the’ 
pha A Nbcastcatones with whom he is supnosed 
striving to make at 
of outstanding issues. Seance unre! 
Why did he do it? Because the Sovie 
premier relies on bluster and be ae 
thinks the peoples of the West are in the 
midst of a defeatist mood and that he can 
-get what he wants without war. i 
; As for the American government’s “ad- 
mission” that the plane was traveling on an;Would have reis 


elligénce errand, why: shguld thi ‘along other chainels.” 
‘ ’ ‘ pou S be such 


“g 2 It isifthe first timé’fhe| The Soviet premier Hien 
Someasisl on of intelligencéAetivities” has 


Lawrence sisted he just had to reveal! 
{ been puplicl -knowlede ; Ce Fa . sores 
i buplicly acknowledged by the United |it all. buf he zave no persuasive | 
yee tee ne ago a Senate vortitlittee talked for several |reason. Indecc, he went on un- | 
duction of fieadeas intelli en. e_estimates” on the missile pro- |wittingly to confirm the Amer-, 

e Soviets How else w2e"The information obtained \i¢&h teasoning behind the at-' 


ed this questior. 


fair, as cxpressed in the Statr 


for by the United States government? comment }a:.!! 


Indeed, Soviet Premier ey i 


shchey, himself has, préYitisly - 
commented in public.on the So- 

viet intelligence operations. I! 

will be recalled that, at a White 

House dinner on Sept. 16 last, 

Mr. Khrushchev | y 
adiced py Vice-Pres| 
to Allen Dulles,.directar 01 
Intelligence. They had a i6he 
talk. Two days later the press 
reported that Mr. Khrushchev.’ 
had said jocularly: 


. “Oh, yes, I know you (Allen 
Dulles). I read your re i 
| “T hope you get them lee Ts, 
replied the director of Ameri- 

jean intelligence. Phebe 


i “We 


all 


; have the same 
agents, * bantered the Sovirt 
‘premier, “and we both pay 


them and hence we ought jc 
get together and save mone 


The reference, of cd¥ 7 
to the “double agent” tc&nigue 
in espionage, wherein the agent 
of one country succumbs to 
bribery and, while ostensibly 


continuing his” “"wpePations 
against another country, re- 
veals to both sides ® part of 


the information he gathers. 


except through the ustial activities of intelligence agents ana 


-certainly not 


_The episode, however, shows 


naive & 
tellfgenc: 
the head of the biggest spy sys-~ 
tem in the world, which oper- 
ates not only inside the United! 
\States and other Western coun- | 


itrjes” but 
‘America, as is evidenced by the 


outcropping of well-organized |Am* 
was 
‘United State: militarists de-. 
cided to open up, the Sovieti 
skies fer ft 


‘Communist activities in Cuba. 
The Soviet government sends 
‘submarines to Canadian waters 
‘to interrupt or intercept trans- 


Atlantic cables, and puts trawl- are 
England waters to |are 
submarines. |front 
mitted to disr 
and invade ether countries.” 


‘evs in New 
spy on our Polaris 
Aware of Criticism 

The Soviet premier, in_ his 
late, ale € the ill-fated 
airplane incident, revealed that 
he was well aware of the criti- 
cism that might come his way 


Saturday declaring that int:’- 
‘ ligence chservation wouldn't he 
clearly that Mr. Khrushchev isinecessary ii the i“ 

naive | “in-|proposa! of the United Sta‘es 
«in fact, he is|had been adopted. 


[sativa s 


throughout Latir! |Amet IWADS 
‘step? eran ae 


“open skic% 


Called Unwise Step 
Mr. nev said: 
“Wh have diiven the 
such an unwise 
f known that the 
ren skies’ proposal: 


an ‘ut 
ap ut 


ejected by us. Then the 


elves, But there 
1 jaws. There 
gs us national 
no one is per- 
ard these laws 


intern: 
such if 
JEVS, AC 


OF 


Yet the Soviets are “invac 


ing” sther countries every Gay 
The United States proposed in 
1955 
cover mutial inspection systems, 


thal international iaw 


if he magnified a-routine 0C-/ny airglapes so as to detect In 


currence in intelligence work 80 jagqvance o> 


rential attack. 


as to pull off a propaganda Ma- | almost eo.” esthing in the free 


neuver. He said: 


“Now J read in the press that 
they are accusing me of trying 
-o sabotage the meeting of the 
‘eads of governments; other- 
wise, I would not have raised 
this fact at the session of the 
Supreme Soviet. It js said I 


~lworld —- like missile sites — is 


open to observation, but the 
Soviets have consistently re- 
fused to agree to mutual in- 
spection of an effective char- 
acter for muclear 
general disarmament. 


there is mutual trust, there can: 


pe no reai progress toward dis-| 
through! © 1960.N. 


armamen! either 


testing or 
Until, 


0001-5 


/“summit” conferences or other- 
‘wise. The gathering of military 
‘intelligence is, therefore, neces- 
sary in the meantime to protec: 
the American people against 
surprise attack by the Sovicts, 
who have an advantage because 
they know the United State: 
‘will never strike “the firs! 
low.” 

V. Herald Tribune Inv 
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‘and bis regaargsa: se 


‘Today in World Affairs che admirdble way sub 
| bee —_—_— they have ,meét the situation 
i ae ere ee 

H a Y are ent f 
Naiveté Found in Criticism : 


Of U.S..Spy Plane Incident 


nee 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—Some of the comments being: 
mace currently on the United States plane that went down 
ia Russia are stranger than the incident itself. 

Thus, it is being lamented that the incident happenedij, our efforts to es 
“just before the ‘summit’ conference,” as if this were something janent peace—or ev 
“inopportune.” Actually, it would have been’ 


most unfortunate if the episode had oc- 
curred after the “summit” conference. For 
then a long time wguld have elapsed before 
‘the matter could ave been disposed of by 

y ghed at a subsequent 


It is also ‘pg S 
dent should “figs "known in detail every 
mirute of the,*day: what missions were 
‘planned for @¥éry “pilot in the far-flung 
operations of the. United States overseas, so 
that this pa *sflight could have been 
‘cancelled. Thi jrecisely what the Com- 
‘munists destre@epothalt all defense opera- 
tions by the Afffés, includirig information- 
igathering, while they themselves pursue 
‘ther customary 


infiltration and spying 


cotnmendation by the, depa:'- 
iment and the Congréss anc 
the American people. : 
“We carmot permis. 
‘\Korea. We cannot 4@ 
of carnage and nasi 
jtation which woule 


[similar attack front 
(Russian borders. An 
‘Russians refuse to, 


‘to ethical standards~“o 
-|fare—we have no choité but i 
-|protect our nation and «i 
-|pegple through the. age-sid 
methods of defense so ‘Jong :: 
use by the Communists them- 
selyes.”” 

“Both sides are engaged in 

: g. Khrushchev talks in 
eous tones as if the Com- 
ts do nothing on this 
An important revelatio: 
Speyer, has just been made. 1: 
is @iselosed that the Czecho- 
slovak’ Embassy in Washingtorf 
is the center of a spy ring. The: 
of the Embas=: 


i projects. - ‘defected reagy et! 
; can Critics Found Naive. whole story House Cor 
pbvious that many of the critics efi menaive or|mittee on u @rican acti. 
jus’ derstand the importance of intelligéate work in ties. His tem has jie 
a pe e the present. To say that the President should ,been released: commit: 


‘save known about the Powers’ flight or similar projects so as! 


The Sovie 


19 9e able to turn them on or ~—%. Lyndon Johnso:t, the,edly uses all ofg ellite cm 
off at will is to attribute to the. phamocratic Majority Leader, bassies for espyRARe work 


Presidency 
sponsibilities. The concept Of| neech to the Senate, said on'be necessary to. abolish 


superhuman 


re- during the course of a splendid SP¥ing is to be abolished, it v 


such flights has. of course, been |pyesday: 


satellite legationg, The Hew, 


discussed at the top level and) 


a policy adopted. General au- 
therity to carry them on was 
delegated. The United States 
government, under this or 
other administration, is 
likely to be lulled into 
dangerous attitude that, 
diplomats talk, all 
must be grounded and America 
ist take the chance of being 
subjected to surpri attack 


wi h missiles that catry nuclear 


H‘cold war’—something that fol- 


weaponsi 


“Rspionage and intelligence- eae 
gathering are not something °°7?: 
that cause the ‘cold war.’ They The facts bi 


are merely by-products of the areas make t 


lows logically when nations 
cannot trust each other. 


. . . 7 f - 
use this incident in such a way legal covers for 


as to divide the American 
people and to weaken our na- 
tional strength. The American 


Communist “Vét 
consulates, U. N. delegation: 
trade and other missions hav 


“Nikita Khrushehev cannot been, and are presently. used as 
Communist spy rings 


no reason to believe that thei 
use for this purpose will ever he 


committee in a: recent, report 


internatienr: 


There is 


people are united in a Bete ee eee the meer ase COIS 
mination to preserve our ee ae re oh ie Aaa An 
doms and we are not going to} 7Ub Somehow. Ww" Le One 


be shaken from that cqurse.” imunists do the spyin2 and Con- 
es expose ft, 


: A : 
: : |gressional commit: 
Chairman Clarence Cannon. this hasn't been front - page 

© propaganda 


Democrat, of the House AP-ineys Moscow win 
victories primarily because the! 


weapons, 

¥ortunately, criticism from 
Congress is more restrained 
ani sensible. The Administra- 
tics has again and again 
briefed members of both par- 
ties in secret about intelligence 
activities. These are delicate 


propriations Committee. in al 
similar note of statesmanship.; 4h genes? tans . 

L about Sovic: espionage 
said to the House of Repre- 44 infiltration pena 


sopati ; re Seold: 
operations, but the advantages |-ontatives that the Central In- y-4. rarely gets ia aoa 
ouweigh the disadvantages. ; 5 \ ely gets i ion and 
Ries cick be taken pacausell orcs Agency has been j. prushed aside ei 

rt! 5b st a 5 Fs Wyse! 2 % § § ‘ } 

the stakes are high- the de- jadmonished by. Congress each people here and f 


year that it must meet situa- jyc co much Me 


' the Unit Ste : ‘ i 
othe United States. tions that might result in sur- |. Sra Aas 
: C19bA NY freee 


iprise attack by adopting effec- _ 
‘sive measures. He declared 

‘ "The American forces must 
‘ne apprised of any future prep-. 
aration for attack in time to: 
meet it. The plan they have: 
‘been following is their answer, 
to that demand. And T wat 
to take advantage of ihe op-- 
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Today in World Affairs 


Wisdom of Eisenhower’s 
Visit Questioned 


* it) 


President et Union next month 
as planned? 5 7 : 
This question’ WHI be asked again. and again as news dis- 
patches telling of the-insults flung at the President by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev are widely read. For 
the Soviet Premier has just about announced 
that ‘the President would not be welcome 
in the Soviet Union. Under such circum- 
ances, self-respect and the dignity of the 
nafion-would seem to require a polite state- 
: stponing the visit till some day 
xi ‘the climate is better and there is a 
tunderstanding between the Soviet 
people and the American people of the) 
iegin controversy. . i 
F, would not like,” said the Soviet 
er; ‘to be in President Eisenhower's 
‘q@yhen he comes to the Soviet Union. 
pid. will have a lot of questions to ask 
they will be right, too But there will. 
mo exoesses. . . . 
Russian people are open-hearted. 
i expect them to welcome him as a 
dear guest? I would be mad to say to the Russion people to 
welcome as a host a man who: sends espionage planes here.” 
‘ But the converse ig.also true. The President of the United 
states would be goimggte- dRussia to fraternize with a ruler who 
yas for years sent Siaotwanids of espionage agents to America 
and other countrlessifer Bisen-————____——_ 
power has been.readjebo-g0 t0laray The safetly of the whole 
Russia pecan pe get. ihatitree world demands this. 
Mr. Khrushchev trder) “as the Secretary of State 
in 1956 to shoohnd pointed out in his recent state- 
andiment, ever since the beginning 
my administration I have, 
sued directives to gather, in 
very feasible way, the informa- 
speak/fion required to protect the 
are im-ltynited States and the free! 
world against surprise attack: 
and to enable them to make 
tjeffective preparations for de- 
a|fense.” 
n| Holier Than Thou 
: d} Even while Mr. Khrushchev 
tates: governmén n{[was adopting a holier-than- 
wil to put. aside -|thou attitude ih Moscow. news 
’. But . Michev|dispatches from Switzeriand at 


tier. unde’ 


; e of thejand for bribing an agent to 
fect that’ the plan-of air espi-jobtain plans of the Swiss Army 
onage ovet the Soviet Union |radar establishments and plans 
was not the caprice of an ir-|for rocket bases in West Ger- 
responsible officer. I am respon-|Many. Yet Mr. Khrushchev in, 
sible for the acts of this govern-|his Moscow interview had said:, 
ment and I was horrified to| “I am responsible for the acts! 
learn that the President had|Of this (the Soviet) govern-| 
indorsed these acts.” ment. a: | 

But the interview with the} If so, then it would be as, 
Soviet Premier, which several| logical” for President Eisen-' 
newsmen had in Moscow, hap-|40wer to begin wondering 
pened before a press conference|Whether he should stay home: 
was held in Washington on lest a visit to Russia would seem, 
Wednesday in which Mr. Eisen-|*© imply approval of the Soviet. 
hower formally explained Amer-|®Cts of espionage against coun- 
ican policy woward Soviet tries in the free world. sn iattons 
threats and arbitrary acts that|,, Maybe Mr. Khrushchev, who! 


: blows hot and cold, may tomor-' 
can anes a ae : ae row be in another mood. Asked 


“No one wants another Pearl in Moscow if he really wanted 


Harbor. This means that we Saag ee Sada es ce 
must have knowledge of mili-lyiiog. «we can exchange nae 
tary forces and preparations), i, - aan va 
around the world, especially with the President on that in 


those capable of massive s ee 
Ope pabie 0 assive SUI-| so the “summit” conference 
prise attack. 


may unexpectedly have on its 
Russian Secrecy : informal agenda the same ques- 
“Becrecy in the Soviet Union 


tion—-does teh Soviet Premier 
makes this essential. In most of|really want the President to 
‘he world no large-scale atiack/visit Russia, and do the Amer- 
could be prepared in secret. Butlican people really want their 
jn the Soviet Union there is a]President subjected to the in- 
fetish of secrecy and conceal-|dignities which Mr. Khrushchev 
ment. This is a major cause of|hints at as he describes the 
international tensiion and un-|doubtful role of an unwelcome 
easiness tOday, Our deterrent 


guest? 
must never be placed in jeop-|©1960, N.Y. Herald Tribune [yf 


a a 
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Today in World Affairs 
acer 


Khrushchey Policy-Called 
Likely to ‘Anger Russians 


“WASHINGTON, May 17—Is the ‘world face to face with 
another Hitler? will the next few months see another set of 
appeasement maneuvers in the West. such as began at Munich 
in 1938? ._ 

These are strange questions to be asking, but no less 

strange than, ers news dispatch from 
Lo Jast, ne ,,Waich TEAC" eS follows: 

reatened breakdown of the Paris 
‘summit’ talks tonight stirred a world-wide 
wave of pessimism and talk of war. 

“ ‘Will there be war?’ People in Paris were, 
asking, echoing the anxious words of others) 
elsewhere. ... 

“Some West German newspapers said 
Khrushehev’s conduct brought back grim 
memories of Hitler and ‘the period of sur- 
| Brise?*with which the Nazi dictator opened 

what one paper called ‘the most- terrible 
period of history.” Another compared Khru- 
B shchev to ‘Stalin‘in his best days’ while a 
) West Berlin daily said the Kremlin leader 
‘plays poker with peace,’ 

Thus does a world in jitters speculate 
as it sees again what damage a one-man 
just as-at Munich a firm hand might 
so today a firm hand can checkmate 


ce? 


Lawrence 
iCictatorship can do. But 
;have checkmated Hitler, 
.& Khrushchev. While talking arrogantly and threateningly, 


the ‘Soviet. dictator knows are no conferences to 
telieve.tension and no progresa QOWRPH “‘Heresmétits on out- 
/Standing issues, the, ; : 


iy lead eventually to a 
i in diplomatic relations 
and constant talk of war— 
something that will arouse the 
INGE! Kendle of the Soviet Union even 
re nore Quickly than thé peoples 


West, For the Russians 
ing 8 game. He ts biunt, deliant'}y sek ene 


Loa < 
: ‘2. joeve memories of many mil- 
outspoken, but he is also*@an‘{iora of their countrymen who 
‘ny. He will discover that’ théldied ‘tn the last war. 
Western Alliance cannot be di- ; : 

: : ere could be a revolution 
\Vided, and he will parn, too, inet the Soviet Union if 
jthat Americans will rally ‘behind tension increases and war 
their President despite the'mi-|threatens. Since the “satellite” 
Inority -of shortst#h fed? poll- nations behind the Iron Cur- 
'ticlans here who shdwtigns of tain would be in the path of 
trying -to et some’ ipélitical : 


mileage out of an -insinuation cee agains ute 
comehom ve teams emanet Slwould carey Jon any” sera 
b - vias _|Mat breaks out. 

ges pf the aoe en Mr. Khrushchev, moreover, 
A ¢| Das unwittingly opened up the 

ae = eeinaee: ace Whole question of who should 
suddenly be revealed as a|TWe in his own country. For 
maker of war. The reaction of|@ has, in effect, told the world 
the West indicates an appre-|that he wants to postpone any 
jhension that he may overplay|Serious negotiations till after 
his hand and that his arbitrary|the Presidential elections in the 
tactics some day will force a|United States next November, 
war. when he hopes the kind of ad- 
The texts of the various ministration will be elected 
communications indicate that| With which he can do business. 
the Soviet Premier is almost|If he is trying to choose a Presi- 
childlike in his defensiveness,|dent for the United States by 
Once President Eisenhower re-|throwing his propaganda sup- 
fused to go to a “summit’/Port to an opposition party, 


conference because Mr.’ Khru- 
shchev threatened the West 
with an ultimatum. So today 
the Soviet Premier says he, 
too, can refuse to go, qunder 
the duress of the spy-plane in- 
cident. . 

Russian Revolt Possible? 

But, as any student of diplo- 
matic history would tell Mr. 
Khrushchev, it’s all right to 
make demands and to bluff, 
but it’s also wise to leave a 
jway out for the other side. 
Thus he could have construed 
President Eisenhower's decision 
to suspend the reconnaissance 
flights as a point that he had 
won. But Mr. Khrushchev 
wasn’t satisfied and—like Hit- 
ler—has demanded the humili- 


then it might be asked whether 
it isn’t fair play also to let the 
Americans have something to 
say about who is to rule Russia. 

There ought to be some way 
to propose reciprocity to the 
Soviet leader—a free election 
for Russia in November, with a 
slate of opposition candidates, 
in exchange for a moratorium 
on spy flights or even on some 
nuclear tests. An announce- 
ment that such elections would 
be held could do more to bring 
peace in the world than a hun- 
dred “summit” conferences. Up- 
fortunately, such elections cally 
not be held till the people of 
the Soviet Union have recov- 
ered possession of their own 
government, 


ation of his adversary, This© 1960. N.¥. Herald Ertoiine Pie, 
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Aoday in World Affairs 
Ars 


Way Seen Clear far,U..S, 


To Break Ties With Rusia 


By DAYID LAWRENCE 
: Bs : "ABM. 
WASHINGTON, May: 18—It may wed be gaked why the 
United States government should continue diplomatic relations 
With+the ;Sewiet Uniangic: «.- 5 


nited States withdraws 
Nog Ht be logical to 
Gyiet ambassada: 
@ Rou néss could He 
through other governments’ em. 
RE is the case when no direct distin. 
ptions dha ; d 


Bi said that te, 
She doesn't wa, - 
With the Unites 
Kind of Presiar);: 
evember by the 


Lawtel 


2 
This sort m Mr... Kngushehe Veat ie. 
Jengthy press renee i we Fe outburst of an ex; 


Maniac who happe SS governmental power fa 
moment. There is no tule in 6 book. Says the Amrries., 
People must continue’ te! ain di tie relations 4s). 

s 7 : 


gove ent, that 


insu the. President : és mR, 
United States. Indeed, : though 
tory of dpk acy “shdéiv for cans. 


for much less Pe ae 
or discourtesies by anothe 
ernment, Many an. ambassador icon 
has been handed whis travg 
Papers, Se 

The hypocrisy Wt: nay Khris 
shchey is illustrate: 
he said at his Wed 
conference about 'R6 
in September, 1964 
Visited President Wises the 
that there had been U-2 fig 
over the Soviet Union’ 
tory. 


a not 
y Ms to show 

Made No Protest hostility... Sritish and 

But if the flights over Russia |French, ; ow sign that 
are as serious a matter as the|the Soviet Premier is getting 
Soviet Premier now Pretends,|Teady to make a separate peace 
why didn’t he at Icast send a| With East Germany and to com- 
note of protest to the Depart-|Plicate the European Situation 
ment of State throuch his Em-| further. 
bassy and say in 1959all that War of Nerves Seen 
he now says about the serious- In that event, the Western! 
ness of any violations of Rus-jallies will have to decide ; 
sian “sovereignty” by the flights whether they will submit to the 
of the U-2 type of Plane? explusion of their armed forces! 
Clearly Mr, Khrushchey had! from West Berlin —and then! 
* reason for Stirring up a fuss anything could happen. Most 
£0W. First, he wanted to pre- likely it would be a period of 
t Mr. Eisenhower from going high tension—a sort of war of 

6 the Soviet Union this sum-| nerves. Khrushchev, like Hitler 
mer, The Sovict Premier waslis Capable of carrying his bitte 
afraid the visit might open the! tq extremes. That's why ther 
eyes and ears of the Russian are fears that a one-ma: 
People. For they yw: ] learn dictatorship may again plunges 
at first hand fram tne Presi-| the World inie 4 oloody confi e 
dent of the United S tes SOME | -_perhaps a sp called “limites 
Simple facts that tie Soviet jwar. AS the chances of such 
press and radio have kept from jcontingeney become a Sabjer: 
them by government order. Mr. lof world-wide discussion, + 
Eisenhower, it Was feared,| seems Jogical to assume tha: 
would tell about the way free. the Russian Deople wel) oxey ery 
dom of Speech, freedom of Wor-j a restrining hand and that the 
Ship,and freedom of the PI€ss peoples in the “satellite” corr. 
and radio and television areltries may find it opportune ro 
Practiced in the United States, | yoice their protests by means 
and of the high standa;q Offof public demonstrations gye- 


é 


living enjoyed by the workers |as Occnrred in 1956 nu: Hunegar 


Meanwhile, Republicans and 
the Soviet Government afford, Democrats are uniting to pre. 
without taking big risks intern- sent a common front te KR. 
ally to let Mr. Eisenhower Speak !shchey, If diplomatic relation 
om the television and radio for are severed, in wil] he done ons 
the same length of time that after consultation with the 
American Stations Bave to Mr. ‘leaders Of both parties In Coen. 
Shrushchey When he Visited | press, 
American last autumn ¢ ©1960, Ny Mevald Trihunn }¢ : 
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‘PRS FING STON |. 


MAY rapt 


1S. on the Spot ‘ “na: has mace Wadsworth s noc. 


s acubiy difficult is (a whkhe incr. 
: the Russians uw. littie by little tu .< 
I nr Geneva Talks Western view, be has constantly been 
fighting a-rear-guard action with those 
. A : in Washington who have been deter- 
By Marguis_ Childs mined to block any treaty. In this con- 
GENEVA—The incidents of the past ‘text the Gettysburg announcement is 
few days are readymade for those who seen as the latest attempt to sabota<« 
want to continue the cold war and who: the negotiation. While no one will say 
have persistently by every means sought this officially, it is the view of observer: 
to prevent any mean- close to the conference for many month:. 
ingful negotiation with No one would accuse President Eis: 
the Soviet Union. Here hower of such an intention, But sir : 
in Geneva, where a: he has not followed at close range ~ 
negotiation has been complex negotiations he must take 
going on for 18 months, jead from one faction er another. 
this is seen in the “while the committee of principals d 
sharpest and most dra- . ing with this matter af the top leve 
matic fashion. government in Washington is ‘repor: 
The announcement . in favor of a test treaty wrth prop: 
from Gettysburg by spection and conirol by a majori: 
President Eisenhower - four to-one, the minority in the Ps:. 
that the Untted States Childs -gon and the Atomic Energy. Commis: 
intends to resume nuclear explosicrs has shown great resouréefulness 
for research purposes fits the pattern. blocking tactics. : 
It was made without any notice to the es 
American delegation. More important.  , . Pare 
it came as the three powers—Great Bri- THERE SHOULD be no illusions bh 
tain, the United States and the Sovie! home ae the situation the Uni 
Union—were trying to get agreemesi aaa paren us bed fails ae 
on a joint program of research into iv: en PO MECANSE: OL WhaE Sours. 

; " enstructionist tactics from the Americ” 
proved methods for detecting nuciee* ca, op if a treaty is rejected by <2 
eXPLOBIONS: . __ conate,' the Western alliance will ' 

What is little understood is the we . jjj¢ apart and the United States ). 
in which the Soviets, have made ©°° .. the position of standing almost ai: «. 
concession after another, coming around -. ihe world. Here are the reasons wits 
time after timeto the Western view ‘The Conservative government in ior 
They began by saying they would 1c! |... has never wavered in the detern:iaé: 
discuss any control system until afte? @ y.5n to get a ireaty that would nic 
treaty on general principles had been the beginning of inspection behind ‘> 
signed. After four months they agreed Tron Curtain and perhaps the beginn 
to talk about how a control syste. (ra pattern of disarmament. They 1 
would function in the Soviet Union 201i ..q5 the risk of some cheating Une: 
the United States. 7 _. . any control system, but they believe !% 

They came around to agreeing to “i. minimal and is heavily outwei 
discussion by scientists from each coun- bv the gain of a be “inning at inspec: 
try on the problem of underground oa eg neeal: Si 2 : 
identification. Having said they would (y)inion in Britain is virtually unav 
never agree to a threshold and a mora». ni; on this score, as it is in the Scan- 
torlum outside pei cepcia opie yaa Se dinavian countries, West Germany and 
explosions below: ne : da on whe most of Asia and Africa. Furthermore. 
finally accepted this Pitein f ry “ the British here believe that it would 
would never aceept our ba pion a © nave been possible to get a treaty with 
tection which they. called “absurd,” but 


Ge 


: ‘adequate guarantees any time during 

they accepted them. the past nine months if it had not been 
ons + America’s delaying tactics. de 

a 


WITH LITERALLY dozens of conces 
sions by the Soviets, the outline of 2 
treaty has evolved. Major issues—the 
number of inspections ;in ‘each country, 
‘the make-up of a control commission, 
the length of the moratorium—remain 
to be determined presumably by the 
heads of government when they meet 
in Paris. 

The American negotiator through all 
these long, trying months has been 
James J. Wadsworth, who is deputy 
head of the American delegation to the 
United Nations. Wadsworth’s Western 
colleagues say he has shown more skill, 
patience and persistence in dealing with 
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MSy o> 2 GBD 


These Days . . vk. 


Espionage Is Normal Activity 


ESPIONAGE is a copsfant, ef that Baroy wes allegiance 
and norfnal activity of gov, tacthe mofgen country of so- 
ernment. All govempmenys -Chaliam oBoviet Russia. . Every 


engage in it, accor@iag 1@ tmember ot that Party.. liter- 
their means ally is a Cy upon the United 
and their pur- States, but not every member 
poses. It is is sufficiently intelligent for 


often referred 
to by ., such 7 
fancy mes 
as intelligence 
or informa- 
tion, but it j 
is always the 
same task. A 
competent 
agent does not ; 
get caught. He commits’ 4 rl 
cide or he melts away. A . 
that is caught deserves death 
from either side. When 0 
engages in such activities, he 
knows what he is doing. He 
knows that there are prac- 
tically no very significant re- 
wards, except the satiaiece 9 
of having served his co 
His job is mot to ges“c 
The professfop; : 
often works f 


Such a spy jes 
a double age faa 
agent is know} 
ag. such and is 
false information. 
able for leads. Also he is 
sometimes watched and tailed 
in the hope that he will lead 
to the real man, his employer. 

SOVIET Russia has main- 
tained an open and a secret 
espionage corps in this coun- 
try, at least, since 1920. The 
open espionage corps is the 
Communist Party of the 
tUmnited States. Every member 


ploys two... other, ‘gge@cies in 
this: is country. One’dg te Com- 


Sebebern “ee spot a 


espionage which is one of the 


_- most’ skitled professions on 


earth, ‘paqairing abilities far 
beyond most,men. 
Therefore Soviet Russia em- 


waiso ddd ero skilled 
and even brilliant — 


Such 
; nbergs 


a “ki Aggnt and 


their organize ah as made 


for Soviet Russia. 
to spy on the Manhatta 


n 


Project has fant og 
nd. 


was - a 


ee 


A: mericans 
idx direct 
mmssians 
sian- 
aihese Brofestiona! 
ate etigaged in this busi- 
ness. Each of the Warsaw Paci 
embassies, both in Washing- 
ton and at the United Na- 
tions in New York, is engaged 
in the usual espionage activi- 
ties. 
Attention must always bho 
called to the far! ‘hat the 
Communist Party ajea main 


00782R000100080001-5 


By 


Ve 


orge E. Sokolsks 


tains a United States govern. 
ment-in-exile in Mexico City. 


THE United States engage: 
in espionage the same as an’ 
othér government. Its princ:- 
pal agency for this work is 
the CIA, the Central Intclh- 
gence Agency, a very secret 
body. The Army, Navy, Air 
Force and State Department 
also gather information as 45 
all simifar agencies of all.g: 
ernments. The effectivenc> 
of thesCIA cannet be judped 


because its work must he 
secfet and it is impossibis 
to know haw much of its 


evaluation of subjects is ac. 
cepted by the State Depart- 
ment and the President who 
make policy. 

“THE FBI also performs an 
damn gaant function in’ this 


m abe! -SRSATG2 It deals with counter 
¢ pape Site 


nage within the United 
ates. Its function is to dis 
cover what the spies of al: 
“eountries are doing in the 
. United States. but the FBI i 
permitted to make arrest 
only on order of the Attorne: 
General. 

Khrushchev makes a grec: 
fuss over the American air 
man caught as a spy in the 

rals, Our State Department. 
mone of the stupidest anc 
most unnecessary releases, ad 
mitted his espionage. To re- 
taliate, the FBI should be 
instructed to pick ep a dozen 
or so Soviet spies immedi 
ately, including a few Amer 
ican-born Russian agents. Tw: 
ought to be able ta play at 
this game. 


Copyright, 198" Kiva ® 6 ules 
Bynodicstea Tne 
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These Days 


mak o yee 
sees % 


Spies on the Record 


ANDREI Gromyko = said 


that Soviet Russia did not ~ 


empley spies in the United 
States. Gromyko had lived in 
the United 
States for 
many years 
before he be- 
came the So- 
viet Minister 
of Foreign Af- = 
a posi- * 


fairs, 
tion he now 
holds. There’ 


is a long rec- 
ord of espio- 
nage. Here is 
acase: «, 

On the évening of April 12, 
1951, a lone male emerged 
from the darkness and made 
his way to the base of f he 
Washington Monument’ in 
Washington. On his left hand 
he wore a glove, a strip’ of 
adhesive tape circled ‘the 
middle finger of his right 
hand, and he carried a red- 
covered book under his left 
arm. 
(fictitious), who was employed 
in a sensitive position by a 
United States Government 
agency. Moments later,’ he 
was joined by Yuri Novikov, 
Second Secretary. at the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington. 
This meeting signified the 
initial effort to expand; on 
American soil, a Soviet espi- 
onage apparatus developed in 
Austria in 1948. This appa- 
ratus had been under the 
watchful eyes of our military 
authorities abroad for two 
years, 


So legishy 


< 


From that night on, through 


the spring of 1952, Novikov 
met on 12 occasions with Mr. 
Z at numerous meeting places 
in Washington. Information 


; which Novikov solicited from 
' Mr. Z on behalf of Russia in- 


eluded data relating to the 
American Air Force person- 
nel stationed abroad, morale 
among Air Force officers and 
enlisted personnel, Air Force 
interrogation techniques, the 
identity of the American in- 
telligence sources, the iden- 
tity of fellow employes of Mr. 
z and the names of American 
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This man was Mr. Z_. 


military personnel destined 
for-everseas assignment. Nov- 
ikov also requested informa- 


tion about U. S. intelligence 
files dealing with Russian in- 
stallations and Russian mil- 
itary capabilities, American 
preparations for war' or de- 
fense, and the current loca- 
tion of defected Soviet air- 
man then in this countty.,” - 


IN... Vienna, Austria, two 
naturalized eltizens” of’ the U. 
S., Kurt L, Ponger and Otto. 
Verber, knew of the meeting 
between Novikov and Mr. Z 
and had,.in fact, been instru- 
mental in making arrange- 
ments for the event. 

Ponger and Verber had re- 
turned to Austria with their - 
families. after service in the 
Atérican Army in Europe- 
du ing World War II. In, early 
1949.Ponger was recruited in 
Vienna by Soviet intelligence 
and shortly thereafter, in 
March, 1949, he recruited Ver! 
ber, his brother-in-law, for 
the same kind of work. Ver- 
ber, in turn, recruited Mr. 
then an ‘employe of American 
Forces in Austria assigned to 
intelligence work. After that, 
Verber had frequent contact 
with Mr. Z and obtained cer- 
tain data from him concern- 
ing intelligence personnel, 
policies, activities and other 
information pertaining to U. 
S. Forces in Austria. In De- 
cember, 1950, however, Mr. Z, 
Verber’s principal source of 
intelligence information, left 
Europe on transfer to the 
United States. Ponger and 
Verber persuaded Mr. Z to 
continue as a member of the 
Soviet espionage ring in con- 
nection with his new post in 
the United States. 

They paid Mr. Z a special 
bonus on behalf of their So- 
viet masters, relayed Soviet 
praises for his valuable as- 
sistance, and issued final in- 
structions to Mr. Z concern- 
ing his proposed first meet- . 
ing with his new principal | 
at the Washington Monvw- j 
ment. This is the meeting 
which occurred on the even: ! 


ieee 


‘ 


By George E. Sokolsk) 


¥ 


“ing of the second Tuesday 


in April, 1951. 

Verber and Ponger con- 
tinued their Soviet intelli- 
gence efforts, operating in 
Austria and West Germany, 
until apprehended in Vienna 
by U.S. military authorities 
in January, 1953, Arraigned 
at Washington, D. C., Verber 
‘and Ponger pleaded not gi: liv 
to a secret indictment hv « 
Federal grand jury cha: oie 
them with conspiracy te con 
mit espionage. Novikov was 
named in the indictment as 
a co-conspirator, whereupon 
Novikov was declared per. 
sona non grata by the State 
Department. He left the 
United States en route to the 


Soviet Union soon there- 
‘after. . 
ON BEING  confron‘ed 


-with information indicating 
specific knowledge of their 
activities abroad, Verber end 
Ponger,. changed - their picas 
to guilty. In June, 1953, they 
were sentenced and impris 
oned in U. S. Federal peni- 
tentiaries. Verber received a 
sentence of 3 vears, 4 months 
to 10 years, while Ponger 
was sentenced to serve a 
term of from 5 to 15 years. 

And Mr. Z? Mr. Z, throuzh- 
* out the operations: involving 
Verber, Ponger, and Novi. 
koy, maintained the illusion 
of conspiracy. While Verber. 
Ponger, and Novikov greedily 
contemplated, even greater 
achievements by Mr. Z, Z en- 
riched the Treasury of the 
United States by several 
thousands of dollars emanat- 
ing from Russian hands. He 
also furnished information 
and made observations of in 
estimable value to the FBI 
in the course of its investi 
gation. 


Copyright. 1560, King Festi: e: 
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Don’t Get Caught 


*[ HERE are Ten Commandments and an 
eleventh, : 


t, a 


% or agengg hdl of a 
4 Cap. t is a: word | scarcely conveys | 
I pring ne ehat pened to the U. S.° 


iene seers ‘am: American spy was 
down alive and talkative, 

from an airplane miles above the fovies 

Union. }, } 


seniapsed would be a better a ‘toe it. 


Nikita S. Khrushchev baited his trap skillfully. Aka Ameri- 
can airplane had been spotted and shot down. It tad scien- 
tific equipment and was far inside the borders of thé USSR. 
The U. S. Government gulped the bait like a hungry trout. 
Our side said the airplane was a Stray, its pilot probably 


The trap closed instantly vali oa: K.’s evid 
onage: a talkative. pilot, his t, what 
be his pictures of Soviet Uniony ary installations. The 
evidence was = to compel the United.: States to 

i 


if espi? 


change its story there wentianother commandment 
the first éxPlanation of Pilot Francis G. Powers’ 
surely shattered that one about bearing false 


because 
mission 
witness, 


What happens now 
sorne questions asked. 
man accepted for 


is anybody's guess. There will be 
Way, for example, was a married 
such diy aa was assigned fo Pilot 


| the oid war enemy?- us ‘ 
The. Eleventh Commandment is: Don't get’ 
caug SEs ka 


.sWRY, Gi the pilot faj 
Pp 


re a oe impact o 


incapacitated by failure of hy en equipment, its mis- 
sion weather and atmospher vations. Nothing more. ae 
peignzon the intensity ¢ 


Py 
urpegted te! Witegmmit nference is g Up with the question of 
1 Bagi lying like ete ‘under thé conference table. 
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By Lyle. C.- Wilson 


Priniaet any,» 
Powers? Was the pilot, re er orders to fake his 
own life if that were 


ernative to seizure bs 


If, ig why did he nat q 
@ triggered to 
the: lane if he ha 


Snes the ejection seat of his 
ae ‘would have destroyed 

the ejection button. If so, 

to hhaotinl use of that device? Who 
~Powers for hi mission? Who ordered Pilot Powers 


ce off? we 


political capilal the incident is examined in rela. 
presidential politics. If the incident 
maintains its proporfions as the most incredible officia! 
goof since Peari Harbar, the impact will be conside able. 
Politicians pray for an exploitable issue. It locks like the 
Democrats have one. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon will suffer for that, 
if suffering there is to be. Peace and prosperity ave the 
_iss upon which the Republicans are maneuvering to 
carmpal in this election year. Validity of the peace issue 
al nd very mayeh- in. next autumn’s presidential cam- 
temperature of the cold war. 


tcome of bid ee ite) and of Président Eisenhowei's 
sch ed visit to the ‘Soviet Uvifert will determine largely 
how readily U.S. voters will accep€¢;the campaign argument! 
that it is to the Republican Party that the nation must look 
for a guarantee of peace. 


If the voters reject that campaign argument there will be 
some major dhanges made here in Washington ae 
tien Day A 


ov Tne 
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